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PBEFACE 

When Virgil undertook to sing of ‘ Arms and the man,’ he 
knew well that an account of the ‘ arms ’ — the actual 
campaigns — would fail in interest without a study of ‘ the 
man ’ himself. Following afar off so great an example, ' 
I have striven in these volumes to bring before my readers 
the man John Churchill whilst I relate the Duke of 
Marlborough’s feats of arms. 

There is, both at home and abroad, ample material for 
the history of his wars in Queen Anne’s reign, but there 
is little to be found wdiich bears upon his domestic life, or 
illustrates the inner w'orking of his curiously constituted 
mind. 

After a careful study of my subject, I found it would be 
impossible to make the reader understand Marlborough’s 
character and actions wdthout giving a brief account of the 
picturesque period m which he lived and of the people with 
whom he associated. 

It is not easy, therefore, to condense the story of his life, 
and I would disclaim all intention of competing with the 
writer of the following stanza, who won the prize of live 
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hundred pounds which the Duchess of Marlborough offered 
for the best poem commemorating the deeds of her great 
husband: 

‘ Five limidi'ed pounds, too small a boon 
To set the poet’s Muse in tune 
That nothing might escape her. 

Were I to attempt the heroic story 
Of the illustrious Churchiirs glory, 

It scarce would buy the paper.’* 

In these volumes the dates are given according to both 
the old and new styles. When at home, Marlborough 
invariably used the former, and when abroad, the latter. 

I need hardly add that this book has been written at the 
odd moments of leisure in a busy life, on board ship, in 
camp, and often at long intervals of time when on duty 
abroad and in the field. 

WOLSELEY. 

June 4, 1898. 
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* Notes and Queries, 2nd series, yoL iv., p. 153. 
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THE LIFE OE JOHN OHUEOHILL, 
LUKE OF MAELBOKOUOH 



CHAPTEE I. 


maelborough’s birth and birthplace. 

The registry of liis birth — His horoscope— Situation of Ash House, 
his birthplace— Axminster and its church — The Axe Biver— Mus- 
bary and its church— The Drake Family— Lord Boteler— Ash 
House burnt — Mrs. Churchiirs ‘ groaning chair’ — Ash House 
Chapel — Marlborough’s lineage — The Manor of Churchill. 


‘ Those will not look forward to their posterity, who never look 
backwards to their ancestors.’ — B urke. 



This is the facsimile of an entry* in the badly-kept and 
sorely-neglected parish register of the very old church of 
St. Mary’s, Axminster. The year is noted on the margin, 
as there was apparently no room for it elsewhere. There 

This entry has been examined most carefully, and the foUowing 
reading of it has been corroborated by those well skiUed in decipher- 
ing this old written character. ‘ John the Sonne of Mr. *Winstone 
Churchill was Babtized att Ash the 2th Daye df^Txm in the year of our 
lord god,’ As meptioned. above, the year 1650;.i3’ added on the margin 
of the page. 
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is also a marginal reference to a note written on the 
cover in 1780 by the Vicar, the Eev. B. Syines. This 
note refers to the entry, not only of John CTiurcliiirs 
baptism, but also to that of his sister Arabella, two years 
before, in which her surname and the Christian name of 
her father are incorrectly spelled: it is as follows: ‘For 
Churchwell Q*ead ChtiTcMll; for Woston read Ji histoo ; aial 
for Aishe Haiile read Ash Hall The person whose hajPism 
is here so simply recorded teas afterwards the illustnoiis 
Duke oj Marlborough, Prince of Mirndleheim, (joieraVissimo, 
etc: 

The date given is Old Style ; had it been rendered ac- 
cording to the New Style, it would have been June 12, 
1650. This christening took place, when the child was a 
week old, in the little detached chapel belonging to Ash 
Hall. The ceremony was performed by the Eev. M. 
Brake, Sector of Musbury, the parish in which Ash 
stands."^ It is not clear why the entry of this baptism was 
made in the Axminster instead of in the Musbury parish 
register, where most of the baptisms and marriages cele- 
brated in Ash Chapel are recorded, but it may have been 
because the church of St. MichaeFs, Musbury, was closed 
at the time for extensive repairs, and for the addition of 
what is known as ‘ Drake’s Aisle.’ 

John Churchill was born in Ash House, about 1 a.m. on 
Sunday, 1660. Many have asserted that he could 

not have been born there as the house was then in a 
ruined condition from injuries sustained during the Civil 
War, But although it was in a dila|)idated state, his 
parents did certainly live there in 1650, and there he was 
born. Mr. Prince, the author of ‘ Worthies of Devon,’ was 
then seven years old, and lived at Newenhani Abbey, close 
by Ash Hall. He was related to Mrs, Winston Churchill’s 
family, and Marlborough’s maternal uncle. Sir John Drake, 
was his godfather; in writing, therefore, about the birth 

* The Bev. Matthew Drake was a distant relative of the Drakes of 
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of his illustrious playmate, Prince wrote of circumstances 
personally known to him. He refers to the companion of 
his boyhood as VThe present Eight Honourable the Earl 
of Marlborough, whose birth at Ash, in the parish of 
Musbury, hath greatly honoured our county of Devon.’ 

The date of John ChurchilFs birth has been variously 
recorded, but that given above may be relied on. Two 
of his autograph letters bear out this statement. It was 
his invariable practice to use the ^ New Style ’ when writing 
from abroad, and the ^ Old Style ’ in letters written at 
home. In one of these twn letters, dated 6th June, 1707, 
and written in Flanders, he says: 'This day makes y^ 
humble servant 57.’ t The 6th June, N.S., in the eighteenth 
century, corresponded with the 26th May in the seventeenth. 
The other letter wirs written at home, and its date, the 26th 
May, 1710, w^as ' Old Style.’ In it he states that day to be 
his sixtieth birthday. 

A manuscript book in the British Museum, by Partridge, 
the welhkno^Yn contemporary astrologer and almanack- 
maker, gives Marlborough’s ' Scheme of Nativity.’ Ac- 
cording to it, he was born 58| minutes after midnight, 
25th — 26th May, 1650. In a note to this hoi*oscope it is 
said that had he come one hour later into the world he 
must have been beaten at Blenheim.J 

His birth was in the darkest period of the rebellion, 
\vhen Cromwell was made Captain- General of all the forces 
of the Commonwealth, and when chivalrous Montrose wias 
hanged in Scotland. IHng William III. was born some 
five months later. Thus the same year gave England t\vo 
of her most remarkable history-makers — two men destined 

Page 564, quarto edition of Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon.’ Prince 
was an accurate historian of his own locality, 
t This letter is in the Earl Stanhope’s possession. 
t Mr. Henry Jenner, of the British Museum, has been good enough 
to work out this horoscope astrologically. Of it he writes : ‘ It does 
not seem at ail characteristic ; it has avowedly been rectified” as to 
time by working backwards from some event in Marlborough’s life.’ 
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1650. 


to be in after life most intimately associated, and to take 
prominent parts in that great but vulgar drama of the 
Revolution. 

The traveller who visits the birthplace of Marlborough 
will not be rewarded by any striking scenery. But associ- 
ation will give interest to a spot not otherwise remarkable. 
If I dwell on the surroundings of the house in wliich he 
■spent the first ten years of his eventful life, it is because 
I feel that his strong personality has power to lend charm 
to a humble landscape, and dignity to a homely valley. 

■ Ash House lies about two miles south-west of the drowsy, 
stone-built little town of Axminster, and about one hundred 
and fifty by road from London. It is well situated, 
•though, like most English dwellings of the same period, it 
stands low. It is on the left or eastern bank of the river 
Axe, from which it is distant some five hundred yards. 
Originally a simple oblong block, facing north-west, it was 
partly burnt during the civil wars, which about 1642, 
began to surge westward into Somerset and Devon. Ax- 
minster was occupied alternately by the troops of both 
sides, between whom there were frequent encounters. The 
town stands on a hill, at the foot of which runs the Axe, 
a bright and rippling stream. The narrow streets of the 
present little town creep u^) from the river to the high 
ground, once a British, and afterwards a Roman station. 
From earhest times the site had been occupied as a strong- 
hold. In Saxon days the town was called Brunenburgh, 
and the great battle of that name was fought close by 
nearly a thousand years ago. 

Early in this century most of the old houses were 
destroyed by fire, and few now exist that Marlborough 
could ever have seen. The Grand-Duke Cosmo III. passed 
through the town in- 1669, and describes it as a collection 
of about two hundred houses, mostly of mud, and thatched 
with straw. He refers to. its manufacture of woollen cloth, 

■ and remarks upon the pleasing harmony of its bells. The 
church, dedicated to the Virgin and St. John the Baptist, 
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is mainly of the thirteenth century, but part of an earlier Chaptee 
structure, notably one doorway, remains which was built by 
King Athelstan to mark the burial-place of those who fell i650. 
in the battle. Within the church lie many of Marlborough's 
maternal ancestors, the Drakes of Ash. 

On many a surly winter evening, as the boy John 
Churchill sat listening for the latest news of Cromwell's 
doings, he must have heard the curfew-bell toll its slow 
and solemn admonition from this massive, square-towered 
belfry. Two centuries later the narrator of his deeds was 
busy in searching the records of that church’s register for 
information about the Duke of Marlborough, and in copying 
from its pages the entries of sums expended by the church- 
wardens to supply General Churchill’s troops with guides 
and transport during another, though much less serious 
rebellion. 

To reach Ash House from Axminster, you follow for about 
two miles the winding, narrow road — the Fosseway of the 
Ancient Britons— which runs from that little town through 
the village of Musbury to Axemouth.* Near Ash House 
the river flows lazily over a gravelly bed through a deep 
fertile valley. The smooth, luxuriant meadows of luscious 
grass, often covered with flights of seagulls and curlews 
driven inland by stress of weather, afford rich grazing to 
herds of red Devonshire cattle. These choice fields have 
belonged in turn to Celtic, Eoman, Danish, Saxon and 
Norman invaders. 

In the seventeenth century the lower waters of the Axe 
abounded with salmon, but none run up now, though its 
bright, gleaming pools and rippling, sun-coloured shallows, 
still afford the trout-fisher good sport. No troublesome 
bushes entangle his casting-line, for the mower’s scythe 
sweeps the very edge of its shelving banks. The peace- 
ful, meandering stream is at certain seasons a chosen 

The Fosseway was used by the Romans to connect Ischalis and 
Horidinuni. It was said to run ‘ from the south-west to the north-east 
into England’s end.’ 
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haunt of wild duck and widgeon, and a luipi)y nuraeiy 
of water-hen and bald-coot. After many a sunny reach 
of placid, slowly-running water, the Axe discharges itself 
noiselessly into the sea, some four miles below Ash 
House. The dominant characteristic of the scenery is 
smiling tranquillity. There is a harmony in the tone and 
colouring of this essentially English landscape that is 
most restful to the eye. The rich green of its herbage 
contrasts pleasantly with the deep red of its stone- 
strewn ridge-and-furrow. The fields, small, and curiously 
irregular in shape, have been fenced in by the patient 
industry of generations, with huge, hedge-topped banks 
which in places rival the dykes of Holland. The grass- 
covered ramparts of many a Flemish city may well have 
reminded Marlborough in after-life of these great fences 
of his own native valley. These thick, robin-haunted 
hedges are well studded with small -sized trees of oak, 
elm, sycamore and beech. But there is certainly no 
oak now there that could have existed when the great 
Alfred, or his equally-great though less-known grandson 
Athelstan, hunted in the extensive forest then surround- 
ing the royal residence at Axminster. 

Deep hollow lanes, perhaps dating back to Driiidical 
times, wind their tortuous way in all directions. Snug 
homesteads surrounded by small crofts or great orchards, 
and ^ bosomed high in tufted trees,’ find shelter there from 
the winds of winter, while thatched cottages, covered with 
honGysuckle and other creepers, sleep on in the sunshine. 
Time would seem to have no value for these good Western 
folk, and the air of drowsy idleness which pervades both man 
and beast, appears, as it were, to be stamped upon the very 
face of nature herself. It is a vision of languid rest, and 
even the clouds seem to move in a lazy and objectless 
fashion. Stillness, fitfully broken by the song of birds and 
the lowing of kine, reigns supreme in the ripe maturity of 
this fruitful valley. Here gentle nature breathes content, 
and the w^ell-fed herds, and the pleasant humming of bees 
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in the fruit-laden orchards, bespeak a land flowing with 
milk, honey, and cider.* 

Looking south from Ash House, about three-quarters of 
a mile down the valley, you see the little stone-built hamlet 
of Musbury, with its narrow street of detached cottages, 
and small, trim gardens. It is built upon a spur of the 
rounded hills which there form the eastern side of the Axe 
Talley. High above the village is the parish church of 
St. MichaeFs, \vhose squai'e tower forms a conspicuous 
landmark in the neighbourhood. There, many of the 
Drake family lie buried, and some interesting monuments 
exist to their memory. One represents three couples, 
husbands and wives : the men in armour, all in ruffs, and 
cleverly painted in the fashion of the day. The hands of 
each figure are joined in prayer, and in front of each 
couple is an open book, inscribed with this Eoyalist text : 
‘Let the Lord arise, and let His enemies be scattered.’ 
In part of the church still knowm as ‘ Drake’s aisle,’ the 
windows are of the same character as those in Ash House, 
and like them doubtless came from the ruins of Newenham 
Abbey. 

Early in the fifteenth century the estate of Ash, Aish, 
or Esse, as the name was variously spelled, passed by 
marriage into the Drake family, from a junior branch of 
which came Sir Francis Drake, the great navigator. 

Sir John Drake of Ash, Marlborough’s maternal grand- 
father, was a Cavalier, and commanded the quota of militia 
raised in Axminster. He died in 1636, leaving a widow 
and a large family, one of whom— Elizabeth— was Marl- 
borough’s mother.f His eldest son. Sir J. Drake, knight 

^ Duke Cosmo complains of the badness of the roads, abounding in 
mud and water, but he remarks upon the ‘ spacious meadows for 
feeding cows in which this district abounds.’ — The London edition of 
his travels, 1821, 

f This 8ir J. Drake is buried in Musbury Church, where a art of 
•his tombstone still exists. He was married in the church of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, 1616, His family consisted of eight sons and five 
daughters. 
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and afterwards baronet, was also loyal to the King, hut 
on bad terms with his Puritan mother, to whom Ash was 
left absolutely.'*' He lived at Trill, then known as the 
'Tenant’s House,’ and about half a mile south-east of 
Ash.f 

Lady Drake, his mother, a stanch Parliamentarian, 
lived at Ash until her death in 16664 She left the place 
to her grandson, passing over her son. She was the 
eldest daughter of Lord Boteler (sometimes spelt Butler§), 
of Bramfield, Herts, by his wife, who was sister of George 
Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of James I., 
and of his son Charles I.; hence the cousinship between 
Marlborough and Barbara Yilliers, the infamous Duchess 
of Cleveland, of whom more anon. Another daughter of 
Lord Boteler married James Ley, second Earl of Marl- 
borough, a fine chivalrous gentleman, who was killed in 
the naval battle off Lowestoft, in 1665. His title became 
extinct in 1679. It was in consequence of this distant 
connection that Lord Churchill took the title of Earl of 
Marlborough.il 

In 1644 the Eoundhead Lady Drake sent to the officer 
commanding the rebel troops at Lyme to ask for a detach- 
ment of soldiers to garrison her house of Ash. Lord 
Powlett, then in command of the King’s forces at Hinton- 
St. George, being told of this, marched forthwith upon 
Ash. He effected an entrance through the window of the 
chapel, which then joined the house, and put to flight the 

* During Lady Drake’s widowhood, her son, Sir John, was not 
allowed access to Ash Chapel. We find from the parish registers that all 
his children were baptized in his house at Trill, or in Musbury Church, 
whilst all Winston Churchill’s children were baptized in Ash Chapel. 

t He was in 1643 godfather to John Prince, author of ‘ Worthies of 
Devon.’ See Davidson’s ‘History of Newenham Abbey,’ p. 221. 

J She died 10, 1666, and was buried in Holyrood Church, 
Southampton. 

§ This family had also representatives in Bedfordshire, and oiie of 
the Botelers from that county was Lord Mayor of London in 1515. 

II The first Lord Marlborough of the Ley family was a lawyer who 
became Chief Justice, and afterwards Lord High Treasurer. 
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Eoundheads before they had had time to finish the de- 
fensive works they had begun."^ The King’s troops upon 
this occasion did great injury to the house, and burnt 
part of it. Enough, however, remained for Lady Drake' 
to live in, and shortly afterwards, about 1646 or 1647, 
her daughter Elizabeth with her Cavalier husband, Miv 
Winston Churchill, joined her, and, being destitute, were: 
glad to find a home, even in that ruined place. 

In 1647 Lady Drake demanded, and soon afterwards* 
obtained from the Cromwellian Government, the sum of 
.£1,600 as compensation for the damage done to her house' 
and chapel by the Eoyal troops. t After the Eestoration, 
the house was repaired, and two wings added, by Marl- 
borough’s cousin, Sir J. Drake, Bart., who thus converted 
it into an E-shaped building, with the open part of the 
letter facing north-west. The Drakes had some control 
over the neighbouring abbey of Newenham, and its ruins 
seem to have been extensively drawn upon for the 
mullions and other cut stone required for these additions. 
Sir John Drake enclosed the park with a wall, dug fish- 
ponds, and stocked the gardens ‘with a great variety of 
choice fruits, etc., so that now it may vie for beauty and 
delight with most other seats in those parts.’! 1778 
the stables and offices were destroyed by fire, the house 
itself was injured, and upon the death of the last Lady 
Drake, in 1782, it was dismantled as a gentleman’s resi- 
dence. What remained of it was converted into the farm- 
house which we now see. 

Amongst the old furniture then sold was the ‘groaning 
chair,’ in which Mrs. Winston Churchill was delivered of 
her son John. It had been highly valued in the Drake 
family as an heirloom ‘ home to the time of Lady Drake’s 

^ ‘ Axmiiister during the Civil War,’ by Davidson. 

t Boberts, in his ‘History of Lyme Regis,’ says this money was 
voted to her by the burgesses of that place in August, 1648, from the 
rents and profits of Lord Powlett’s lands, sequestered by the rebel 
Government. 

X Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon.’ 
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death.’* Such an article of furniture was common in 
many parts of England during the seventeenth century, 
when ‘gi-oaning cake’ and ‘groaning ale’ were as cus- 
tomary at births as plum-cake now is at weddings. 

The existing farmhouse of Ash is evidently the southern 
wing, that represented by the upper stroke of the E in the 
former plan of this 'antient and gentile ’ family mansion. 
It IS in the Tudor style of domestic architecture, and built 
of the gray limestone of the neighbourhood. Some few 
windows of the same fashion have recently been added. 
The ^present owner, an Axminster grocer, has only lately 
purchased the farm. All immediately around the house is 
commonplace and unlovely. There is an air of dirt and 
decay about the grim old place and its rickety, badly- 
thatched barns. It is about a hundred and eighty yards 
from the mam road, with which it is connected by a mean 
tarm lane. The onginal drive quitted that road much 
nearer the village of Musbury, making a wide sweep to the 
south and west of the house. The visitor reaches the 
present hal -door through a dirty straw-yard, where even 
the old watch-dog who sniffs your heels has an air of 

tlm pkcr^^ general keeping with 

a iSl! farmhouse stands 

a little slated building of the same perpendicular style. It 

Ut It belongs to an earlier date than the home of the 
mti r.k7 ‘ ‘0’““““' ‘0 “»<i »<■ a chapel 

‘ Thus in tHs poor world of 

Noblest things find vilest us ings.* 

P^^^ased by Sir J. W. Pole of State' 

'"u? ‘Sen 

!.«-..oa ol Si, B*.„ Ball.,.. t,Vv.“ .M* “)■ »' 
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Carved ill stone over the door are the Drake arms, with 
the baronet’s bloody hand, showing that the chapel, as 
well as the house, was restored after 1660, the year in 
which the baronetcy was created. The chapel is now 
divided into two storeys, the upper a wretched apple-loft, 
whilst in the lower stands a cider-press. The fifteenth- 
century piscina still remains, also a little old oak panelling 
in the loft ; but dirt, neglect and decay are now the chief 
characteristics of what was once a shrine of holiness. 

There Marlborough and most of his brothers and sisters 
ivere baptized, and there, just a century later. Lord North, 
the Minister, and as some have it, the half-brother of the 
King, married Anne Speke, the daughter and heiress of 
the last Lady Drake by her second husband. Both Marl- 
borough and North were the favourites of their respective 
sovereigns, and in their day of power both wielded great 
authority. One name recalls the story of victory and 
national triumph ; the other, of failure, folly, and defeat. 

Of the fish-ponds with which Ash was once j)rovided, 
one still remains, and the site of the old level bowling-alley 
can even yet be traced in the adjoining orchard. Not long 
ago some of the old bowls were found in the fish-pond. 
Near the chapel is a fine old walnut-tree, under whose 
spreading branches the handsome boy Churchill may often 
have played, and watched the pink apple-blossoms of the 
neighbouring orchard flutter down into the fish-x3onds, 
or whirl about in the soft wind of a Devon summer. 
Descending some stone steps, you reach the now neglected 
garden, where box borders hem in the ill-kept flower-beds, 
and where herbs and weeds struggle for supremacy. The 
lichen-covered fruit-trees, gnarled and bent, are in keeping 
with the high moss-tufted and crumbling w^alls by which 
they are enclosed. 

Standing on these garden steps, the threshold of Marl- 
borough’s forgotten birthj)lace, what heart-stirring memories 
of English glory crowed upon the brain ! Surely, the imagi- 
nation is more fired and national sentiment more roused hy 
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Ghapteb a visit to the spot where one of our greatest countrymen 
was born, and passed his childhood, than by any written 
1^550. record of his deeds. This untidy farmhouse, with its 
neglected gardens and weed-choked fish-ponds, round 
which the poor, badly-clothed boy sported during his 
early years, seems to recall his memory— aye, even the 
glory with which he covered England — more vividly than 
a visit to Blenheim Palace, or a walk over the famous 
position near the village of Hochstadt on the banks of 
the Danube. The place, the very air, seems charged 
with reminiscences of the great man who first drew breath 
here. Yet there is nothing in the scenery of this placid 
valley to justify the theory that man’s mind takes a tone 
and colouring from its early suiTOundings. The fair 
valley, rich with farm produce, seems essentially peaceful 
and incapable of producing men of the sword. It is diffi- 
cult indeed to realize that its smooth, grassy banks w^ere 
once torn by the feet of contending armies, that its hillsides 
rang with the clash of swords and the din of war, and that 
nigh ten centuries ago thousands of Norse warriors 
trampled its rich meadows, as they fied to their ships 
before the victorious Saxons. The little stream which 
circles round what was once the park, or, as it was still 
styled in the Eestoration epoch, the ‘ barton,’ of Ash 
House, has been known as the ^ Warlake ’ ever since that 
Saxon victory. It crosses the Axminster road near Ash 
House, at a spot still called the ‘ King’s Field.’ * We 
learn from local folklore, that until recently the children 
of the neighbourhood prattled of the time when that brook 
red with the blood of Norse warriors, and that there 
was hardly a grown man between Axminster and the sea 
who, if obliged to cross the -Warlake by night, was not 
sensible of a certain creeping feeling of superstitious 
rror:f 

* It is common in Devonshire to use the word ‘ lake ’ for hrooh.---* 
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But the place may remind us still more of later times, 
when Eoyalist and Eoiindhead, gay Cavalier and prim 
Puritan, stalked through the land in such grim contrast. 
The sight of this once goodly country house revives stir- 
ring memories of gallant Drakes and Powletts and other 
neighbouring squires who fought and suffered for their 
luckless and unworthy King, and their very names re- 
mind us of the long struggle between ruler and people 
in this distant corner of England. Local tradition is . still 
full of stories about the handsome, ill-starred son of Lucy 
Walters, who landed hard by with a handful of followers, 
and whose abortive career presents such a contrast to that 
of his early friend and comrade, Jack Churchill, who 
knew not failure. In this spot we recall Monmouth’s re- 
bellion, in the suppression of which Churchill took such 
a leading part, and we pass naturally from the fate of Mon- 
mouth to the ‘ Bloody Assize,’ ordered and directed by 
Churchiirs merciless master, whose memory is to this day 
execrated in these south-western counties. Thus a visit 
to Ash House is like opening a page of history inscribed 
with the names of kings and princes and mighty warriors, 
and looking at the hill across the river, we reflect that in 
1688, it was there that Orange William met John, Lord 
Churchill. 

Born here ten years before the Eestoration, Marl- 
borough’s earliest recollections were of civil war. Stories 
of hard-fought fights had inflamed his young imagination. 
Sites of camps, new and ancient, lay thick around his home, 
and the old folk, far -and near, were wont to amuse their 
children with war stories and legends of Saxon heroes and 
of Danish invaders. Brought up amongst those who had 
fought for the King, his young comi)anions were the sons 
of Cavaliers who had charged at Naseby or bled at Edge- 
hilL The stories of these events were then household 
• words in every neighbouring Hall ; and the dented breast- 
piece and notched sword hanging in the parlour, bore 
silent witness to hard blows given and received for unfor- 
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UiiAMEB tunate Charles. Taught by a ruined Cavalier father to 
Jl. hate the canting Puritan, and to ridicule and despise his 
1650. vulgarity, the chivalry of the unselfish Eoyalisli appealed all 
the more strongly to the heroic sympathies of tlie boy, while 
the remembrance of the overwhelming misfortunes of the 
picturesque Eoyal martyr appealed to his imagination and 
excited his compassion. Whatever effect the peaceful 
character of the surrounding scenery may have had upon 
him, the atmosphere of his early home could not fail to 
foster a love for war, to arouse within him a healthy 
personal ambition, and to tinge his young dreams witli 
military enthusiasm. 

Biogi'aphers sometimes think it necessary to prove their 
heroes to be of ancient lineage, and long pedigrees are 
accordingly invented by ingenious heralds to substantiate 
the existence of mythical ancestors. But the vexed 
question of John Churchill’s genealogy will not be entered 
upon here, for it is impossible to connect him positively in 
any direct way with the long list of forefathers allotted to 
him by many historians. Indeed, it seems doubtful if his 
descent in the male line can be traced with any certainty 
beyond his grandfather, Mr. John Churchill, though there 
can be no doubt, that, like most of England’s greatest 
leaders, he sprang from a family that had long been 
reckoned amongst the landed gentry of the Kingdom. 

In the list of landowners near Bridport, in 1330, we find 
the name of ‘ John Chirchille,’ who was doubtless one of 
his ancestors.* In Wilts and Dorsetshire, families of that 
name had long been settled f Mr. Awnsham Churchill, 
the celebrated bookseller and publisher in the reigns of 
William III. and Anne, was a kinsman of Marlborough, and 
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sliire, which generally implied that they were men of birth 
and position, and the name of Elias de Church ville appears 
in the list of Edward IL’s Parliament, as ‘ manucaptor of 
Eogerus de Nonaunt, Knight of the Shire,' returned for 
Devon. 

The family would seem to have come originally from 
Somersetshire, and probably derived its surname from the 
hamlet of Churchill, in the parish and manor of that 
name. Some biographers, not content with dilating upon 
the assumed ancient lineage of Marlborough, insist upon 
his French origin, because of the strong similarity between 
courcil and Churchill. They ignore the fact that the 
name is composed of two very common Saxon words, 
frequently found joined together in all parts of England, 
churches being often built upon hills. No combination of 
two words could be more natural than that of ' Churchill 
indeed, no fewer than four parishes and one hamlet in 
England are so named. It has its counterpart in Churcham, 
Churchdown, Churchover, and Churchston. A common 
family name in Dorsetshire is Churchnaye — riiaye,' or as 
it is sometimes written, riiayre,’ being the South-country 
word for ham, or hamlet. Crichel (Circel) is evidently the 
same word as Churchill. Long Crichel, Dorset, is written 
in the ‘ King's Book ’ Kyrchil Longa, Churchill is, and 
was, by no means an uncommon name, and looking to its 
derivation, it is unlikely that all who bear it come from a 
common stock. The poet Churchill came of an Essex 
family, and there are other families of that name who can 
trace no connection with Marlborough or any of his for- 
bears. Of these families, one was settled in the seven- 
teenth century at Crawley, in the parish of Chardstock, 
Dorset ; another at Crewkerne, Somerset, near Lyme Eegis. 
A Churchill family now resides at Colliton House, Dor- 

Prideaux, and died in October, 1685. He was godfather to Henrietta, 
Marlborough’s second child. There was also another Churchill at the 
Bar, who died in April, 1709, as M.P. for Dorchester. 

* Palgrave's ‘ Parliamentary Writs.’ 
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Chester, where there still hangs a picture of the Colonel 
Joshua Churchill who joined Monmouth when he landed. 

Luttrell records: ‘Yesterday one Deborah Churchill, 
sometime since found guilty of murder, was carried in a 
coach to Tyburn, and there executed for the same.’ Among 
the twenty ‘ poore Weomen ’ paid to ‘ walke ’ at the funeral 
,of Charles II., we find one ‘ Ann Churchill.’* In reference 
to tfie Duke of York’s partiality for John Churchill, Legge, 
and Hyde, Lord Halifax writes : ‘ He ought to consider 
those who had ancestors, as well as those who had none.’ 
Sir J. Eeresby describes those three favourites as ‘ being 
scarce G-entlemen.’t But in the Oxford matiieulation 
papers of Marlborough’s father, the grandfather is de- 
scribed as ‘ Oenerosus,’ which may be deemed as equiva- 
lent to what we now mean by ‘ Esquire.’ | 

The manor of Churchill, in Somersetshire, did not 
apparently belong to anyone of that name, until Marl- 
borough’s cousin, the Master of the Eolls, bought it, in 
1652, from Mr. Eichard Jennyns, the father of Sarah, 
Marlborough’s wife.§ It had only been about a century in 
possession of her family, Ealph Jennyns, her great-great- 
grandfather, having purchased it in 1563.11 At Sir J. 
Churchill’s death it passed to one of his daughters, and 

* Warrants for funerals in the Lord Chaniberiain’s office. 

t ‘ Kereshy Diary,’ 28, 2, 1688. 

J At Oxford the tenn ‘ Armiger’ was not, it appears, then bestowed 
upon anyone under the rank of a knight’s eldest son. A knight’s 
younger son and all the sons of country gentlemen were described as 
‘ generosns.’ The entry in question runs thus : ‘ Winstonus Ghurchill 
Londo fil. Johis Churchill de Glanvile Wootfi in Com. fid. Gen. an. 

__ _ X 1 /» » mi n 1 / -I • 1 \ • . .i ... » * - * 
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tlirough lier to her husband’s family. It was thus but a 
very short time in possession of any member of Marl- 
borough’s family. 

The manor of Great Mintern, in Dorsetshire, where 
Marlborough’s father and grandfather had lived, was not 
their freehold property, but was only rented from Win- 
chester College.^ 

* The original lease was granted to Marlborongh^s grandfather in 
1642, and it was renewed by Mr. Winston Churchill, Marlboro ugh^s 
father, in 1660. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Marlborough’s mother, father, brothers, and sisters. 

The violent temper of John ChurchiU’s mother— His father at 

Oxford, in the Civil War, and afterwards in Dublin ‘Divi 

Britannici ’ — Sir Winston’s ten children. 

Maelboeoxigh’s mother was Elizabeth, daughter of the 
stanch Cavalier Sir John Drake, by his Roundhead wife, 
Eleanor Boteler. She was clever, but her talents did 
not compensate for the sharpness of her tongue and the 
violence of her temper. Her great son inherited his 
mother’s ability, but, happily for him and for England, not 
her irritable disposition. After his marriage she had many 
serious encounters with her imperious daughter-in-law, 
which led to unpleasant family jars. A letter from 
Dublin in June, 1668, contains an amusing allusion to the 
jealous tone of the letters she sometimes WTote to 
her husband when he was in Ireland. She twitted him for 
not coming to England occasionally to see his wife, as, she 
asserts, his colleagues were m the habit of doing. This letter 
says : ‘ Sir Winston’s lady saluted him with such a tem- 
pestuous epistle, as if the only reason he sought not the 
same liberty was because he was more delighted with his 

divertizements than obliged by his business to continue 
here.’* 

Marlborough’s father, Winston Churchill, was born in 
1620, and lived at Mintern, near Dorchester. He was the 

* The Carte Papers, Bodleian Library. 
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son of Mr. John Churchill, of Wottan Glanvile in the same 
oounty, who was a member of the Middle Temple, and one 
of the Bepiity-Eegistrars of the Court of Chancery."^ Mr. 
John Churchill had married Sarah, daughter of Sir Henry 
Winston, of Standiston, Gloucestershire, from which con- 
nection the name of Winston came into the Churchill 
family. He is said to have made money at the Bar, and 
the Duchess of Marlborough, in describing her husband's 
family, states — with some exaggeration certainly — that, 
when Winston married, his father was able to give him 
property worth £1,000 per annum. Winston, she adds, 
was no favourite with his father, w^ho bequeathed his pro- 
perty to his grandson John, her husband, only giving his 
own son Winston a life-interest in it. In 1678, when 
seriously in debt, Winston induced his son John to break 
the entail, in order to raise money on the property to pay 
off his liabilities, t 

In 1686 Winston Churchill, then only sixteen years of age, 
was sent to St. John’s College, Oxford, | There he soon 
acquired a reputation for sedateness, talent, and application, 
but for some unexplained reason he did not remain long 
enough to take a degree. He quitted the quiet of a Col- 
legiate life when England was already on the brink of that 
great civil war which for many years ravaged her most fertile 
districts, destroyed many of her cities, castles and country 
houses, and laid low thousands of her noblest and man- 
liest sons. The Churchills, father and son, remained loyal 
to their King. Winston became Captain of Horse, and 
took part in many a hard-fought encounter. He distin- 
guished himself at the battles of Lansdown Hill and Eound- 

^ He was admitted to that society on |f 3, 1613. See ‘ The Manor 
of Churchill,’ by E. Green, p. 6. 

t MS. paper by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, in the Spencer 
House Collection. 

t The following is the entry of his matriculation, as given in Coxe, 

^ 1636, April 8. Winstonus Churchill Londin’ fil. Johas OhurchiU de 
Glanville Wooton in com.tio Gen. an. nat. 16,’ 
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render his property to the Commonwealth. Thus rendered 
houseless through his loyalty to the King, he was glad to 
avail himself of his mother-in-law’s invitation to share with 
her the possession of Ash House, her ruined home near 
Ajcminster. There he lived with his young wife until his 
property was given back to him at the Restoration. 

During this forced retirement of twelve years at Ash 
House most of his children were born. It was a period full 
of portentous excitement for all Englishmen, especially for 
those who, like Winston Churchill, had staked their all in 
the cause of the King. He had the good fortune to be fond 
of books, and was consequently able to find occupation in 
literary pursuits _ and in the personal education of his 
children, for which duty he was eminently qualified. It 
was from him, at this time, that his son John acquired the 
rudiments of education. 

At the Restoration Mr. Winston Churchill sat in Parlia- 
ment for Weymouth. Pond of science, he became in 1661 
one of the earliest members of the Royal Society, then 

“ p of augmentation of arms 
now at Blenheim Palace— given to Winston Churchill in 1661 • but 

TyL‘?V^^- Jolm Churchill, of Dorset, late one of the 

eputy Regishars m Chancery, prayed in regard he was aged of in 
firm body, and unable to travel, that he might be f ’ i 

signed his office to his nephew, John Churchill, of Lincoln’s Inn • anrl 

to »m. Joto 01mr«, o, Itacoln’s „d Zt 

p.|». « .d. 
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in its infancyv In recognition of his loyalty, an aug- Ohaftee 
mentation of arms and (what was then by no means 
common amongst the smaller gentry) a crest were con- 
ferred upon him by special warrant.^ This was a verylfbi66f. 
cheap way of rewarding loyalty, but, when the privilege of 
bearing arms at all was confined to a few, it meant more 
than it sounds to modern ears. As some sort of recogni- 
tion for all he had lost through his fidelity to the King, 
he was appointed one of the commissioners of the Court 
of Claims, created by patent to hear the appeals of the 
Irish against the Cromwellian Settlement, and to distinguish 
between the ‘ innocency and the nocency ’ of all concerned. 

This court sat at the King’s Inns in Dublin, where the Four 
Courts now stand, t The date up to which cases were to 
be heard was May, 1661, afterwards prolonged for some 5, 1661. 
years more.| The first case w^as heard in February, 1662, ft 7, 1663. 
and the court did not close its proceedings until the be- M 2, 166^. 
ginning of 1689. § Many of the cases brought before it 
were heartrending in the extreme. Impoverished gentle- 
men claimed back the j)roperties of W'hich they had been dis- 
possessed by Cromwell because of their loyalty to the King. 

The doors of the court were daily crowded by famished 
soldiers and by tattered peers and squires in absolute want. 

A few had their lands restored to them; but in most cases 
those who had sided with the regicides were allowed to retain 
the castles and the baronies, which, robbed from the loyal 
Irish, had been given to them by Cromwell as the reward of 
their treason. It was about this time that Sir Winston took 
as his motto ^ Faithful, but unfortunate ^ ; for he, too, in a 

* TMs warrant of |{J: 1, 166f is registered in the Heralds’ College. 

It was then he assumed the Spanish motto of ‘ Eiel pero desdichado’ 

— faithful but unfortunate. 

t Kennet’s ‘ Eegister of Events,’ 14, 3, 166J. 

X Some of the Cromwellian Settlers who had obtained forfeited lands 
were ruined by the decisions of this court. 

§ It may be of interest fco know that the weekly allowance granted to 
these commissioners for board and lodging in Dublin was ^£4 2s. l:]d. 
each. 
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small way had been similarly made to suffer in England. 
Hoiy the boy John Churchill must have pondered over 
these words in Dublin, when he saw’^ daily in those men 
who appeared before the Court a striking illustration of 
how often steadfastness in faith and loyalty led to penury, 
and in hoiv many cases wealth and titles had been won by 
treason and perfidy! It was a bad lesson to be learned 
by a youth at the most receptive period of life. 

Eecalled to London by the lung’s order in January, 
1663,* Winston Churchill had conferred upon him the 
distinction of knighthood, and the following year he was 
made Junior Clerk Comptroller of the King’s Household, t 
He again went to Ireland in January, 1665-66, to sit on 
the same commission as before, 

'Brother Churchill,’ writes one of his colleagues, 'was 
particularly severe upon the Duke of York’s agents.’ f 
Ivhy he should have been so is difficult to determine. 

In 1675 he published a dull, but by no means an un- 
learned, book, under the curious title of ' Divi Britannici.’ 
It proves him to have been a man of great research, skilled 
in heraldry, and well read in ancient history. It contains 
the lives of the English monarchs from the earliest times, 
and dwells forcibly upon the Divine right of kings to rule 
their subjects absolutely. It also gives some interesting 
infoimation about the armorial bearings of our reigning 
houses.§ In the dedication of this book to Charles IL, he 
says it was ' begun when everybody thought that the 

* Fourth Report of Historical MSB. Commission, p. 247. 

f Records of the Board of Green Cloth. We read of him as a visitor 
to the Bodleian Libraiy on 4, 10, 1665. 

X In the Report of the Carte MSS. by Russell and Prendergast, piib- 
hshedU871, there is a curious story of a fight between Sir Winston 
Churchill and Captain Thornhill at the chambers of the former in 
King’s Inn, Dublin. 

§ Anthony Wood describes this book as ‘ very thin and trite.’ Lord 
Macaulay, in his lofty, ofthand fashion, refers to it with pitying con- 
tempt. The work is described on the title-page as ‘ Being a remark 
upon the lives of all the Kings of this Isle from the year of the world 
2855 unto the year of grace 1660. 
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monarcliy had ended, and would have been buried in the Chapteu 
same grave with your martyred father," and ' when none • 
of us that had served that blessed prince had any other 
weapons left us but our pens to show the Justice of our 
zeal b.y that of his title,’ 

When James II. came to the throne, Sir Winston Churchill 
was contiiiued in his position as ‘ Eldest Clerk Comptroller ’ 
of the Green Cloth, and he represented Lyme Eegis in Par- 
liament during the whole of that King’s reign. He was 
shortly afterwards promoted to be Second Clerk of the 
Green Cloth in ordinary. He died in 1688, and was buried 1687-8. 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Westminster. He had very 
little to leave his widow, and nothing to leave any of his sons, 
having been in straitened circumstances for some years before 
his death. The entail having been broken by arrange- 
ment with his son John, as already mentioned, he left 
the leasehold of Mintern and all his personal property to 
his widows with a request that she should bequeath it at 
her death to their third son, Charles, from whom he had 
borrowed money to pay his debts.^ 

Mrs. Winston Churchill bore her husband twelve 
childi'en. Their names were as follow’s : 

1. Arabella, born in Ash House, and baptized in Ash 
Chapel, ff-l, 1648. She died in 1730. t 

2. Winston, who died young. 

3. John, born at Ash, 1650, and baptized in Ash 
Chapel, 1 % 6, 1650 ; died 1722. 

4. George, born at Ash, -f-f-l, 1652-3 ; baptized 5, 

1653 ; he died 5-, 1710. 

5. Ellen, baptized in Ash Chapel, 16^2-3. 

6. Mary, born If 7? 1655; baptized 1655 ; buried 
1656. 

7. Charles, born 2, 1655-6; baptized seven days 
afterwards. 

* Mintern was held on lease from Winchester College. His wife, 

Lady Churchill, died in 1697. The probate to her will is dated 
W 3, 1697. 

t The name in the parish register is spelt ‘ Churchwell.’ 
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8. Mountjoy; died young. 

9. Jaspar; died young. 

10. Theobald, born in Dublin, and baptized in St. 
Bride’s Cbureb, H 1, 1662-3.* 

There were two other daughters, Dorothy and Barbara, 
who died in infancy. 

Of these only one daughter— Arabella — and four sons— 
John, George, Charles, and Theobald— lived beyond child- 
hood.t 

In small county families like the Churchills of those 
days, it was the common ambition of parents to provide for 
their sons in the army and navy, and, if they had any 
Court influence, to place their daughters in some royal 
household. Sir Winston and his father had suffered much 
for their King in the ‘Great Eebellion,’ and at the 
Eestoration, Charles II. and his brother, the Duke of 
York, felt bound to do something for them in return. As 
soon as Arabella was old enough to leave the paternal roof, 
Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, took her as a maid-of- 
honour. How she very soon became the mistress of that 
Duchess s husband will be told in another chapter. 

John,^ the eldest son who reached the age of manhood, is 
the subject of this history. George, the second son, was 
provided for in the navy, where the Duke of York, 
as Lord High Admiral, had, of course, much patron- 
age. He served as a volunteer at sea in the Dutch 
war of 1666, and in after-years displayed both courage 
and ability as a sailor. His ship, the Newcastle, was the 
first which Joined William III. in 1688. In the following 
year he was given command of a squadron employed on 
the coast of Ireland during the Duke of Schomberg’s 
unfortunate campaign in that country, and when in 
command of the St. Andrew, he took a distinguished 
part m the victory over the French at Cherbourg 
^ * Noble says he died in 1685. 

died’StrsoctetT' 
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and La Hogiie. He withdrew from the navy when 
Captain Aylmer was made Admiral over his head. This 
supercession followed soon upon his eldest brother’s dis- 
grace, and was probably in consequence of it. When 
Marlborough had been restored to favour, George was 
appointed Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, and he 
retained that position until Lord Pembroke became Lord 
High Admiral. Lord Pembroke was succeeded by Prince 
George, Queen Anne’s husband, who, without doubt to please 
Marlborough, promoted George Churchill to be Admiral, 
and made him one of his Council. During the six following 
years, thanks to his brother’s influence, he was virtually 
the supreme master of the navy. He sat in Parliament 
during the greater part of his life, but, crij)pled with gout, 
he was forced to relinquish all public duty in 1708. At 
one time he was seriously suspected by the Junto of 
giving information, through Prince George, to the Queen, 
of the Whig doings and intentions, but when told of this 
Marlborough said : ‘ It is not true, for the Queen does 
not like him, and seldom speaks to him.’ It is much to 
his credit that he died poor, in an age when most public 
men robbed the State. This is all the more remarkable, 
because he had long held highly-paid offices, and had never 
been married. He died in his fifty-eighth year, and his 
epitaph in Westminster Abbey contains these words: 
Mnvictissimi duels Marlburghii frater non indignus.’ He 
left all he possessed to his illegitimate son, George 
Churchill, and to his nephew, Prancis Godfrey. 

Charles, Sir Winston’s fourth son — the third who lived 
to grow up — became page to Christian, King of Denmark, 
at thirteen years of age, and at sixteen Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to Prince George."^ He was a keen 
soldier and an able infantry leader. Had he :pot been 
overshadowed by his brother’s fame, he would have left 

* In the papers of the Lord Chamberlain’s office are recorded several 
lawsuits for debts owed by him, that lead one to believe he was 
extrava^^ant. 
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behind him a well-deserved military repiitaiion. At the 
battle of Landen he made his nejihew, tlie Duke of Ber- 
wick, a prisoner, and was allowed t^0,000 guilders for his 
ransom.'* * * § ' He took a distinguished part in tlie battle of 
Blenheim, in recognition of which his brother seni. him 
home in charge of Marshal Tallard and other Drench 
prisoners of distinction. He was at different times Governour 
of Kinsale, of Guernsey, of the Tower, and of Brussels. 
He rose to be a Lieutenant-general, and was Colonel of 
the Coldstream Guards, but resigned when he was given to 
understand at the accession of George I. that his services 
29, 12, 1714 . were no longer required. He died much regretted b}^ tliose 
9, i, 171^ who knew him, and is buried at Great Mintern. He 
married a daughter of Mr. Gould. She afterwards married 
Lord Abingdon, and the Dorsetshire property passed with 
her from the Churchill family. Charles had no children 
by his wife, but he left an illegitimate son, Charles, who 
became a General, Governour of Plymouth, Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the King, and represented Castle Eising in 
Parliament for many years. t This son was a friend of Sir 
Eobert Walpole’s, and married his natural daughter by 
Moll SkeiTett.+ By her he had one daughter, married 
1796. to the first Earl Cadogan, wdio divorced her. He also 
had a natural son by Mrs. Oldfield, the actress.§ 

The youngest son, Theobald, entered the Church. He 
never obtained preferment, but was at one time chaplain 

* Warrant of 2nd Mai-cb, 169f. 

t ‘ I hear Colonel Churchill is gone to your city. I don’t know 
what he may pass for among you ; if assurance will recommend him, 
he never fails of that quality, though he can behave himself with as 
much good manners as anybody where his impertinence meets with no 
encouragement.’ Letter from Mrs. Delany, dated 22, 8, 1725. Bee her 
Life, vol. L, p. 117. He was born in 1679, and died 1745 at Bath, where 
there is a monument to him in the abbey. He is immortalized by his 
Mend Hanbury Williams. 

t Sir R. Walpole afterwards married this Moll Skerrett. 

§ Mrs. Oldfield, born 1683, died 1730, aged foi'ty-seven. 
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to tHe Eoyal DragooiiB when his brother John was its 
GoloneL* 


* He matriculated in Queen’s College, Oxford, when fourteen years 
of age, 2, a, 167f ; B.A. 1680, and M.A. 1683; died 3, 12, 1685, and 
was buried in St. Martin’s -in-t he -Fields. The following genealogical 
tree is copied from one found in the Bolls OJBfiee amongst the domestic 
papers of James II. ’s reign. The bundle is marked in pencil : ‘ Heraldic 
peerage between 1664 & 1668.’ It is also endorsed ‘ 1687.’ 


Jasper- 
Chur chill, 
of Brad- 
ford, Dor- 
setshire. 


= Alice, d. of John 
Claxton, of Her- 
rington, Dorset- 
shire. 


John, Ld. Butler,' 
of Broomfield. 


^Elizabeth d. to S^‘ 
George Vihiers, of 
Brokesby, & sister 
to George, Duke 
of Buckingham. 


John Churchill,- 
of Mintern, 
Dorsetshire. 


■=Sarah,d.& co- 
heir of Sir H. 
Winston of 
Standish, Glou- 
cestershire. 


Sir J. Drake, =-Ellen, d. & 
of Ash, in coheir. 
Devon- 
shire. 


Sir Winston Churchill, ~ Elizabeth Drake, 
of Great Mintern. | 

J ohn, now Lord Churchill. 
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Marlborough’s boyhood— His life in Dublin— Goes to St. Paul’s 
School — His education and bad spelling — Knowledge of French. 

John Churchill was his father’s second son, the eldest 
having died in infancy. We know little of his boyhood, and 
have none of those anecdotes of his early days that are 
so common in the biographies of great men. His father, 
an earnest student of history, was his earliest instructor, 
and from that loyal soldier he drank in a love of England 
and a deep respect for its history, laws and liberties, 
which influenced his whole subsequent career. His first 
regular tutor was the Eev. E. Parrant, Eector of Musbury 
parish, a man noted for piety and scholarship, and remark- 
able for having refused a bishopric.* During the ten or 
twelve years young Churchill spent at Ash House, he learnt 
from this worthy man the rudiments of knowledge as usually 
taught at that time to the sons of English country gentle- 
men, and he acquired that sincere love for Protestantism 
which was ever his strongest conviction, and one of the 
most remarkable features in his character. At no,. period 
of his career, however, was there any bigotry in his 

* ‘ The Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals,’ etc., etc., p. 6. This' 
reverend gentleman (M.A. Oxon.) was in every way fitted for the 
office of Bishop. He died in 1662, having been given the living of 
Musbury in 1656 by Sir J. Drake, of TriU House, in succession to 
Edward Griffin, expelled by the Puritans. 
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religion, and he leaned rather towards the broad, liberal, 
Protestant teaching of the Church, than to the narrow 
theology and ceremonial of its High Church section. In 
the following pages it will be shown how much this Protes- 
tant feeling, acquired in boyhood, influenced his conduct 
at the great crisis of his life and at what may be termed 
the most important point in the history of the English 
Constitution. 

When Sir "Winston went to Ireland in 1662 as a com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims, he took his wife and 
family with him. They lived in Bridge Street, Dublin, 
then a fashionable quarter, though now one of the most 
squalid in that city. Their neighbours were Sir P. 
Davys, the principal Secretary of State ; John Chevers, 
whose son was created Viscount Mount - Leinster by 
James II.; Sir E. Burrowes; Patrick D'Arcy, a famous 
Eoman Catholic lawyer and member of the Confederate 
Irish ; Derrick Westenra, the well-known Dutch merchant ; 
the Marquis of Antrim ; and Sir Hercules Langford.^ 

In Dublin, John Churchill attended the City Free School, 
an old foundation for some twenty children of poor free- 
men. The master was the Bev. Dr. W. Hill, Fellow of 
Merton, Oxford, who only received eighteenpence a quarter 
for each scholar, in addition to a fixed salary of £15 
per annum.! He was, however, allowed to live in the 
school-house rent free, and to take in by private arrange- 
ment a few better -class boys as day -pupils, amongst 

■^ Private letter from Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster, who informed me 
that the following gentlemen sent fcheir sons to the City Free School, 
viz., Sir N. 'Purdon, Colonel 0. Wheeler, A. Campbell, A. Adair, F. 
Bogerson, etc. 

f Dr. Hill, known as ^ the famous Hellenist,’ was born in Warwick- 
shire in 1619. At one time he practised as a physician. The school- 
house — of which some walls still remain — stood on the eastern side of 
Schoolhouse Lane, which is extremely narrow, and runs north from 
High Street to Cook Street. The schoolhouse only fell about 1846. 
The great and learned Archbishop Usher had been educated at this 
school. 
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whom were young Pooley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
and Nat Poy, afterwards Bishop of Waterford. Young 
Churchill did not, however, remain there more than a 
year, for he returned with his father to London towards 
the end of 1663, and became a pupil in St. Paul’s School, 
of which Samuel Cromleholme was then headmaster. How 
long he was at St. Paul’s is not known, but, as the school 
— which was closed at Midsummer 1665 on account of the 
plague— was destroyed in the Great Fire the year after, 
and was not apparently reopened until 1670, it w'ould 
seem that his school education must have ended in 1665, 
near the date of his fifteenth birthday. In that same year 
his father went back to Dublin to resume his duties as a 
Commissioner of Claims. 

In the Rev. G. North’s copy of Knight’s ‘ Life of Colet,’ 
now in the Bodleian Library, where the ‘ De Ee Militari ’ of 
Vegetius is entered as one of the books then possessed by 
St. Paul’s School, there is the following MS. note* : ‘ From 
this very book, John Churchill, scholar of this school, after- 
wards the celebrated Duke of Marlborough, first learnt the 
elements of the art of war : as was told me, George North, 
on St. Paul’s day, 1724-25, by an old clergyman, who said 
he was a contemporary scholar, was then well acquainted 
with him, and frequently saw him read it. This I testify 
to be true.~G. NoRTH.’t Most schoolboys w'ould find the 
Latin of this work difficult to construe, but the book contains 
passages of a character to account for the pleasure with 
which a boy of a strong military bent would pore ove 
its pages, even though he might not be able to turn all 
its sentences into good English. In the dedication to this 
Life of Colet,’ it is said : ‘ We have lately lost two 


* The Bev. G. North was Eeotor of Codioote. This MS. note is at 
page 488 of the above-mentioned work in the Bodleian Library. 

■f This note has been recently verified in the Bodleian Library by Mr. 
B. B. Gardiner, one of the masters of St. Paul’s School ; he wrote an 
article on the subject in The P (ml/me from which I have taken this 
information. 
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persons of the most exalted station that our school (St. Chapter 
Paul’s) could glory in, \iz,, the Dukes of Marlborough 
and of Manchester, from whom, as we have many in- 1665. 

stances of favoui% we might, if they had lived longer, 
have expected more.’'^ In an Apposition speech delivered 
by Christopher Hussey in St. Paul’s School about 1702, 
there is the following allusion to Marlborough : 'Hie Mal- 
burius denique ab ipso Cffisare Gallos domare et a 
Gallorum injiiriis vicinas gentes tueri didicit.’t 
From all this, we are Justified in assuming that Marl- 
borough had at least an elementary knowledge of Latin, in 
addition to the stock of learning he picked up from his 
father, from the Sector of hisqmrish, and at the schools he 
attended. When we further remember that in early life he 
could converse fluently in French — which hardly one of 
all the King’s Ministers could do — we feel that when his 
enemies pronounced him to be 'grossly illiterate,’ they 
grossly maligned him. As with Hannibal, so with Marl- 
borough, much of our knowledge regarding him comes to 
us from his enemies. The Jacobites detested him because 
he assisted William at the Eevolution. Plis rivals in 
public life envied his success, and hated him for it. It was 
necessary for the existence of the Government which 
destroyed him to disparage his talents, and writers em- 
ployed to vilify him sought to make him ridiculous because 
he could not spell. His spelling was unquestionably bad, 
and he often subscribed himself in early life, ' Your lord- 
chipe’s humbell servant.’ But in his time there was no 
recognised standard of spelling, and if he failed in this 
respect, it was in company with Lord Chancellor Somers 
and a host of other well-known and even learned contem- 
poraries. I The letters of Pepys abound with mistakes in 

See the edition of 1724. 

t The Pauline, oi June, 1S92, -g, 117, 

J Somers wrote ‘bin’ for been, ‘coold’for cooled, ‘ don ’ for done, 

‘ dor ’ for door, ‘ gon so farr,’ ‘ Munday,’ ‘ wee,’ ‘ mee,’ ‘ bnsines,’ ‘ wine,’ 

‘ restlesse,’ ‘ oppurtunity,’ etc. In many contemporary letters from men 
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spelling, and even in our own time we have had many 
instances Wellington and Napoleon, for example— of great 
men who could never learn to spell properly. His grammar 
and style were quite as good as those of James II., or 
Queens Anne and Mary, and most of the history-makers 
of their time. 

To allege, therefore, that he was conspicuously illiterate 
and ignorant, is to misstate facts. He left behind him 
a most voluminous official correspondence, from wlim.li 


of position wo find the following 
‘ quiat,’ ‘ imbassadors,’ ‘to judj 

‘ acompaned,’ ‘ pertickelery,’ ‘ ex,.,,, , 

examples at hazard from some letters before me. 
was not a failing peculiar to the English of Marlborow 
mg copy of a letter from the French Duchess 
proof. Although her virtue was not what it might be, she 
born lady, belonging to the Court of the ‘ Great Monarch ’ 
IS addressed to ‘ Mr. Sidney.’ ‘ De Paris ce 8 de 
toute les bontd avec lesquelle vous aves parlies de 
ge yous suys infiniment obliges. Vous saves combien toute 

este dans vos mterais, et de vos amie de mon caute r 

change et lonne pent prandre plus de part au tousse,’ < 
other of her letters, vsdth equally bad spelling and 


prisener,’ ‘ rable,’ ‘peees,’ 
‘ wlmre,V ‘ interest/ 
I have taken these 
That bad spelling 
igh’s day the follow- 
of Portsmouth is a good 
was a well- 
This letter 
mar 1689. Ge sais 
moy monsieur dont 
ma vie ge 
go ne snys poingt 
/ etc.,. Many' 

mson’s cohection of autographs. ’ 

• Felton’s ‘ Dissertations on reading the Classics and forming 
,e, wntten m the year 1709.’ He draws a constant distinc 

says 

uch difference between their writings ‘ as there is in the 

of a dancmg master and a gentleman.’ 
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in one of Ms letters to Eobethon — the faithful agent of the 
House of Hanover— he gives as an excuse for writing in 
English, that his secretary, ^ poore Carclonale, is sicke.’^ 
This is a very unfair accusation, for many who speak the 
language fluently, would shrink from writing it, and it is 
absurd to suppose that one who had served so long in 
the French army under Frenchmen entirely ignorant of 
English, like Turenne, should be unable- to converse freely 
in French. In one of his letters from abroad he criticises 
the imperfect manner in which someone had spoken French 
in his presence, which of itself should convince the most 
unbelieving that his knowledge of the language was con- 
siderable. Bishop Burnet writes of Marlborough that he was 
^ bred up in the Court with no literature.’ Evelyn refers 
to him as ‘ well-spoken and affable, and ‘supports his want 
of acquired knowledge by keeping good company’ Lord 
Chesterfield, always cynical about him, says, he was 
^ eminently illiterate, wrote bad English, and spelt it worse,’ 
and that Hie had no share of what is commonly called 
parts ; he had no brightness, nothing shining in his genius,’ 
meaning presumably that there was no sparkling wut in 
his conversation. In a discussion with Burnet upon some 
historical point, he displayed so incorrect a conception of 
the subject, that the Bishop asked him the source of his 
information. He replied that it was from Shakespeare’s 
plays he had learnt all he knew of English history, t Such 
an expression may be regarded as a figure of speech not 
intended to be taken literally, but still the story has been 
often quoted as a proof of his ignorance. At any rate, it 
does not prove his ignorance of history, but rather his 
knowledge of Shakespeare, w^hich then was and still is, 
more rare and valuable. 

We learn from the published papers of Flamstead, our 
first Astronomer Eoyal, that Marlborough was one of the 

* Macpherson, vol. ii., note to page 29. 

t This anecdote is told by Dr. Warner in his ‘ Remarks on the History 
of Pingal,’ on Bishop Burnet’s authority. 
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Flamstead states that he employed these ‘ young gentlemen ’ 
1665. in his ‘ night observations, to tell the clock, to “ write for ” 
him, and in other duties and work that he could safely 
trust them in.’* He says he was compelled to take in these 
pupils to help him to pay skilled assistants and to purchase 
instruments. Under such a master it may he fairly assumed 
that Marlborough learned something of mathematics and 
astronomy. 

With the exception of his bad spelling, then so common a 
failing, I do not find in the vast correspondence he left 
behind him any particular evidence of a marked want of 
education. He was not even then esteemed highly educated, 
nor was he well read in either ancient or modern literature ; 
but his knowledge of French gave him access to a wide 
field of literature, which was at that time closed to most 
Englishmen, and even to many men of letters. But what- 
ever may have been his lack of book knowledge, he had 
within him the divine spark of genius, that heaven-sent 
gift which, when allied to wisdom, makes men great ; no 
study can produce it, and no learning can compensate for 
its absence. It is the rarest of all gifts, and few, if any, 
have had it in larger measure than Marlborough. But 
his genius was slow in development, and his great force 
of character, as well as his mental power, matured 
leisurely. Even his handwriting was better at forty than 
it had been at five-and-twenty. As the slowest growing 
trees produce the hardest timber, it would seem that the 
genius which takes most time to develope is usually of the 
highest quality. • Marlborough only began his career of 
victory at fifty-two, and, in the words of Bolingbroke, his 
‘ was the perfection of genius matured by experience.’ 

* Bailey’s ‘ Account of Plamstead,’ p. 49. 
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AKABELLA CHURCHILL. 

Female virtue in tlie Eestoration epocli — The position of a Boyal 
mistress ^Arabella’s children — Duhe of Berwick — James deserts 
Arabella — She marries and has more children. 

There is a mde gulf between our standard of female virtue 
and tbat of tbe restoration epocb. Tbis is brought borne 
to us by tbe fact, tbat an upright, God-fearing gentleman 
like Sir "Winston Churchill, should have wished to see his 
only daughter established as a Maid of Honour at a Court 
where Charles II. was King. But in those days it w'as no 
slur upon a lady to become the mistress of a prince, nor 
did her family suffer in reputation. Lord Arlington, in a 
letter of advice to the beautiful Miss Stewart, refers to the 
position, which he thought she had accepted, of mistress 
to Charles II., as one to which ‘it had pleased God and 
her virtue to raise her.’* It is said that the parents 
of Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, sent her 
originally to Versailles, in the hope that Lewis XIV. would 
thus favour her. Sir E. Warcup records with pride in 
one of his letters, that his daughter, a Maid of Honour 
to Queen Katherine, ‘ was one night and t’other with the 
King, and very graciously received by him.’ t The mistress 
to a royal prince was courted by all who had access to 

* De Grammont, ‘ Memoirs.’ Miss Stewart never did become the 
King’s mistress. 

t Granger, voL iv., p. 338 . 
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her.^ Other women envied her good fortune, and her 
family looked upon her as a mediinn through whom 
Court favour, power and lucrative employment were to be 
obtained. In allusidh to the statement that Marlborough 
owed much of his success in early life to his sister Aral)cll;i,, 
Hamilton, who knew thoroughly the French and English 
Courts, writes, ‘ Cela etait dans I’ordre.’ In commoii with 
others of his time, he assumed that ‘ the favourite of the 
King s mistress, and brother of the Duke’s mistress, was in 
a fair way of preferment, and could not fail to make his 
fortune.’* Edward Villiers was made Earl of Jersey because 
his sister was the acknowledged mistress of William III., 
and it was taken as a matter of course that ‘la maitresse 
en titre’ should obtain honours and advancement for the 
members of her family. 

Arabella Churchill joined the household of Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, about four years after the Eestora- 
tion. She soon lent a willing ear to the importunities of 
the amorous Duke, best known in history as James II. 
Where or m what year the intrigue began, is not quite 
certain ; but it was probably at York, to which place James 
and his Duchess went in August, 1 G 65 . James had the re- 
deeming trait of being extremely fond of golf and field sports. 

e rode well, and kept a large number of horses. The 
country near York being then very open, he amused himself 
wi com sing. Upon one occasion a large party on horse- 
back accompanied him, the Duchess alone being in a car- 
riage, attended by her Master of the Horse, who was also 
her lover, the handsome Eobert Sidney.! Arabella, who 
was a bad horsewoman, rode a spirited animal, which 
presently boated and threw her. James gallantly dis- 
mounted to help her, and, struck by the grace and beauty 

* De Grammont - Memoirs,’ p. 810, Bohn’s edition, 1846. 

Leicester and brother of Algernon, who was 

SSrles 11 “"' T f ‘ Sidney, and' 

See Macphers;n7vS!; I>“ke of Monmouth. 
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of her figure as she lay half unconscious on the grass Chapter 

hefore him, his susceptible heart took fire, and ere-long 

she became his acknowledged mistress. 1665. 

She was tall, slight, and w^ell proportioned. Her pale 
face w^as not pretty, but neither was she the hideous 
skeleton which De Grammont describes. Indeed, some 
of her contempoi’aries speak of her as good-looking.^ In 
disposition, she was lazy and inert. 

She bore four children to the Duke of York. The eldest 
was Henrietta, Lady Waldegrave. The second was James, 

Duke of Berwick, whose name will frequently occur in 
these pages. The third was Henry MtzJames, born in 
August, 1673, created by his father Duke of Albemarle, 
and by Lewds XIV. Grand Prior of France ; a useless and 
debauched drunkard, wdio died in 1702. The fourth was 
Arabella, born in 1674, who became a nun, and died at 
Pontoise in 1704. t 1704. 

The Duke of Berwick saw active service in many countries. 

He rose to a high position in the French army, and is best 
known amongst the famous marshals of Lewis XIV. as the 
Englishman who, in command of a French army, defeated . ; . 

the English and Spanish armies under the command of 
the Frenchman, Lord Galway, at Almanza. Berwick was 
killed by a round-shot in 1784 at the siege of Philipsburg. 

Unlike his renowned uncle, he gave liberally to those about 
him, and distributed large sums in secret charity. He died 
poor in an age when most men of high position amassed 
fortunes. If, however, he despised wealth, he loved glory. 

A devout Catholic, he made no parade of his religion. A 
sincere though moderate Jacobite, he was at all times 
ready in after-life to fight for his half-brother, the ^ Pre- 
tender.’ Marie Louise, Queen of Spain, said of him : 

* There is a portrait of her at Althorp. 

t See Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vol. iv., p. 488. In 
O’Callaghan’s 'History of the Irish Brigade,: p. 106, it is stated she 
' lived to the age of ninety, and died in February, 1762.’ 
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‘ G est un grand diable d’Anglais sec, qui va toujours tout 
droit devant lui.’ 

James soon deserted Arabella Clmrchill for Catherine, 
daughter of the witty Sir Charles Sedley, of Eylesford' 
Rent. This was the lady whom Marlborough’s parents 
wished him to marry. The discarded mistress lived in 
comparative poverty and obscurity until she married Colonel 
Charles_ Godfrey in 1677.* She died in 1780, and was 
buried m Westminster Abbey, near the ‘Quire door,’ in 

the grave of her brother, George Churchill. 

William III. awarded her a pension of ^1,000 a year 
from the revenues of the Irish property given to James TI. 
when Duke of York.f But she never received this left- 
handed Jointure, as an inquiry by Parliament into the 
grants of land made so profusely by William resulted in an 
order to sell all James’s Irish property for the benefit of the 
public. She left, by her husband, one son, Francis, and 
wo daughters. The elder, Charlotte,! became Maid of 
Honour to Queen Mary II., and secretly married H Bos- 
eawen, afterwards created Yiscount Falmouth. S The other 
V.,, .70., married Mr. B. Itoch, M.P.ll The eon lAnci, ee^S 
m ^ the Foot Guards during several of Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns in the Netherlands. IT • 

Arabella Churchill lived to see her old lover deposed and 

died ?thet Marlborough as a Captain iu the Guards. He 

^ t property /upon which Arabella’s pension was charged wf 3 <^ 

^ ‘Irish 

+ born 1678j and died in Marr^'h j. . , 

yeojc, j ^ m marcn, 1754, in her seyenty-sixth 

Godolphin, the Lord High Treasurer. 

sssxrpr 5 .TX/r/ci • 

II Of Newmgton House, WaUingford This ois rivfrr.i i • . 

is now, I beHeve, extinct. ^ Oxfordshu-e family 

an! dTedTltma!"^^ Bedfordshire Eegiment, 
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die in exile. The man she married fought against him, 
and for years she must have followed with peculiar 
interest the progress of a great war, in which her brothers 
fought for England and her traitor son served in the ranks 
of England’s enemies.* 

^ Horace Walpole says he had often seen her, and had once been in 
a room with her when he was a boy and she in her dotage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHTJECHILL BECOMES AN ENSIGN IN THE FOOT GUAEDS. 

CterchiU becomes a page to the Duke of York-Becomes a favourite 
with James. 

The compulsory break in the studies of young John 
Chuichill caused by the closing of St. Paul’s School may 
very possibly have hastened his introduction to Court life 

Upon leaving school his father obtained for him the 
position of page to the Duke of York in recognition 
Su: Wtaton-B fidelity to the royal cause. It is saU Li 
application was m the first instance made to the Duke of 
B^utortto tat. lie boy, but as there was no vacalclta 

Duke of y“ 1 to ‘ke 

Duke of York, who granted his request.* 

_ James had a royal fondness for military disnhv To 

arch past m all their feathers and fine clothes wos 
uslnv^'" cherished enjoyments. The young’ page 

ca ne Pimself attached so much importance. When 
* Seward’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ vol. ii. Also Noble. 
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asked upon one of these occasions what he intended to be, 

-A soldier/ was the ready answer, and availing himself of 
the opportunity, he begged the Duke to give him a com- 
mission in the King’s regiment of Foot Guards, then on 
parade before theni.^ His wish was gratified ; and in the 
autumn of 1667 he was given " a pair of colours,’ that is, 9, 1667. 
made an ensign in that distinguished corps, and was posted 
to the King’s company, vice John Howard, compelled to 
retire because of the new law which forbade Boman 
Catholics to hold any office under the Crown. 

Thus began the career of this penniless boy. His own 
and his parents’ poverty brought home to him, as it so 
often does to young men in similar circumstances, the- 
necessity for hard wmli on his part. It was the spur in 
his side which made him put forth all his strength to win in 
the race of life. How many able men owe it to their easy 
circumstances that they have passed away, without raising 
even a rij)ple on the sea of fame! It is difficult, we are 
told, for the rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven; 
it is no less difficult for him to become great in the pro- 
fession of arms, \Yhere a life of hard work and anxious 
care, often endured under great privations, must always 
be the initial step on the road to distinction. It is surely 
for this reason that younger sons are more apt to succeed 
as soldiers than their brothers who are heirs to fortune. 

The ambition born of poverty is generally for riches and 
the comforts they ensure ; but a noble nature seeks wealth 
rather as a means to an end, that end being honour and 
renown. 

To what extent John Churchill was indebted for his first 
start in life to his sister’s influence with her royal lover, it 
is difficult to say. She had been James’s mistress for nearly 
two years, wffien her brother entered the Foot Guards, 
and though it is not improbable that she had something to 

* This regiment was subsequently called the 1st Begiment of Foot 
Guards, and, having in this century, like all the foot regiments in the 
army, dropped its number, is now known as the Grenadier Guards. 





* Anne Hyde died 1671. Mrs. Godolphin, wlio had been her Maid 
of Honour, gives the following touching description of her death : 
‘ She was full of unspeakable torture and died (poor creature) in doubt 
of her religion, without the Sacrament or Divine by her, like a poore 
wretch ; none remembered her after one weeke, none sorry for her ; 
she was tost and flung about, and everyone did what they would with 
the stately carcase.’ — ‘ Life of Mrs. Godolphin,’ p. 13. 
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do with his advancement, still, nothing could be more 
natural than the nomination of a handsome young royal 
page of engaging manners to a place in the Household 
Troops. Even in our own time, prior to the abolition of 
purchase in the army, the Queen’s pages received free 
commissions in the Foot Guards. 

It was about this time that James began to entertain for 
him that warm regard which lasted to the moment when 
the ensign, become a General, quitted his service for 
ever. James much disliked having about him men who 
were not Catholics, and his liking for young Churchill 
must have been deep and strong to make him forgive the 
determined Protestantism of his favourite. 

It has been often said that the Duchess of York fell 
in love with her handsome young page, and much of 
his success in early life is thus accounted for. There 
is, however, no trustworthy authority for this imputa- 
tion.* 

It is interesting to note to what trifling and accidental 
circumstances the greatest reputations have often owed 
their origin. How frequently has the course of history been 
turned aside by some apparently unimportant Court intrigue 
or by some chance like the finding of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter ! How many leaders of men have owed their first 
opportunity to some trivial occurrence or some fortunate 
connection with those in power ! The period produces the 
man, chance assists him, and then if real greatness be in 
him, he dominates his generation and influences posterity. 
Some hold to the pleasant belief that the golden moment of 
opportunity must come sooner or later in life to each one of 







US. Be that as it may — and it is a debatable theory which Oh.^tee 

finds little acceptance with the unsuccessful — it is amongst 1 

the first qualities of the man of genius to recognise his 1667. 

chance before it is too late, to see, as Clough puts it : 

* ’Midst all the huddling silver, little worth 
The one thin piece that comes, pure gold-’ 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE CHARACTEE OF TECE EOYAL BROTHERS. 


The talents and vices of Charles II.— His immorality and want of 
principle— His leaning towards Roman Catholicism — His amiable 
traits — The Arts flourish in his reign— The character of James — 
His bigotry, cruelty, and immorality— Churchill brought up in their 
depraved society — Churchill’s Protestantism. 


Chapter To understand thoroughly the surroundings amidst which 
Marlborough grew into man's estate, it is necessary to 
1670. have a clear conception of the Eestoration Court. To know 
what an army is worth, we take stock of its commander ; 
and to form any useful estimate of society during the reigns 
of Charles IL and of his brother, we must know what were 
the habits, tastes, and morals of those princes. What was 
their character and disposition? Were they English 
gentlemen in thought, word and deed ; honest, and 
truthful? Did they love England for England's sake, 
or only for their own selfish ends? Were they better or 
worse than their father and grandfather, the mere feeble 
imitators of the sturdy, manly Tudors ? It was wittily said 
of them that Charles could do well if he would, and 
that James would do so if he could.* But the character of 
the elder brother is difficult to describe, for it was made 
up of many different and conflicting qualities. Quick- 
witted and clever, he had acquired abroad a knowledge of 
foreign affairs such as none of his Ministers could lay 


Said by Buckingham : Burnet, voL i., p. 288. 
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claim to, with the exception of Clarendon and Temple. 
His natural aptitude for the study of character often 
enabled him to see through the cleverest machinations of 
those he employed. But ease and pleasure were the great 
aims of his unkingly life. Gome what may, his one 
and fixed determination was to live in undisturbed posses- 
sion of that crown which his father had lost by the adoption 
of violent and unconstitutional measures. Having secured 
the throne, life thenceforward was to him a species 
of comedy, a practical joke. Sensualist, idler, and 
cynic, he scoffed at religion, and believed neither in the 
honour of men nor in the virtue of women. If every man 
had his price, experience led him to believe that every 
woman had hers also. The ironical dealings of fate tickled 
his fancy ; the foibles and ambitions of men amused him, 
and their wrangles over trifles afforded material for his 
careless and witty raillery. Tenacious of what he deemed 
his kingly rights and prerogatives, he was utterly without 
ambition ; devoid of any semblance of patriotism or 
principle, wrapped up in love of self, he cared nothing 
for the feelings or wants of others. His only aspiration 
was to rule as he chose, without interference from Par- 
liament or Minister, and whilst so doing, to wrest from 
the passing hour every possible personal enjoyment- In 
pursuit of that enjoyment there was no temptation that he 
sought to resist, no vice or villainy from which he shrank. 
As long as he was allowed to saunter lazily through life in 
possession of the throne, he felt no sting of shame, 
although the Dutch fleet burnt his ships in the very 
Thames. The wail of a nation dishonoured but not over- 
thrown, troubled him nothing. If the plague decimated his 
subjects or the flames destroyed his capital, why should 
such national misfortunes affect him 7 As long as the 
taxes supplied money for himself and his mistresses, why 
should he distress himself 7 The avarice and extravagance 
ofi these women, however, drained his coffers, and com- 
I)elled him to depend upon Lewis XIV. for the money 
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lie dared not ask from a Parliament of English gentle- 
mem* 

During his unworthy reign, public as well as private 
honour and virtue were laughed to scorn by all the Court. 
He left his soldiers and sailors unpaid, and every depart- 
ment of Government became rotten to the very core. 

The royal brothers were both unblushing libertines. The 
intrigues of Charles were known not only in Whitehall, 
but in the country generally. His indifference to the 
affairs of State was also notorious, and was thus recorded 
in contemporary doggerel : 

‘ And when he was beat, 

He still made his retreat 
To his Clevelands, his Nells, and his Carwells.’t 

He disliked wars, not because he shrank from blood- 
shed, but because they meant stir and trouble. At heart 
he was a coward, a fact which, together with his love of 
ease, kept him from such heroic ventures as brought his 
father to the scaffold, and subsequently sent his brother 
into exile. His heart was too hollow to admit of any manly 
respect for the most faithful public servant. The sturdy 
honesty of Clarendon was to him as nothing in the balance 
with the caresses of a Barbara Villiers or the smiles of a 
Louise de Keroualle. He was a treacherous friend, an 
accomplished dissembler, and Barillon’s letters to Louvois 
show him to have been devoid alike of truth and self- 
respect. His idea of happiness was apparently to sit 
munching sweetmeats and dried pears in the midst of 
rollicking rogues and wanton women. To his low, craven 
nature it mattered nothing that he should be hated by all 
that was honest at home, and despised as the puppet and 
pensioner of Lewis by all that was honourable abroad. He 

* * A prince like a pear which rotten at core is, 

With a Court that takes millions, and yet as poor as Job is.’ 

— From a contemporary song. 

t Marvell’s ballad on the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 
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knew Oates to be a perjurer, yet lie paid this false accuser of Gh^ptbr 
C atholics from his own private purse with money obtained _I 
from Lewis upon this stipulation amongst other things, 
that he should declare himself a Roman Catholic. 

Like his brother, he leaned towards absolutism in govern- 
ment, and consequently towards the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion which fostered it. Unlike James, however, he would 
risk neither his head nor his throne — not even his ease — 
for either. A voluptuary in every sense of the word, he 
was too fond of lazy comfort to be either brutal or vin- 
dictive; but, unlike his brother, he was endowed with 
as much good nature as a selfish monarch, destitute of 
heart, could j)ossess. Yet he had many qualities which 
attach men to princes, and w’hich made him generally 
popular. His good humour w^as inexhaustible. Like 
most indolent men, he was familiar with all, easy of 
access, affable, and so intolerant of formality and cere- 
mony that it was no easy matter to make him play 
the King at any time. Entirely devoid of haughtiness 
or insolence, he allowed those about him to laugh at his 
foibles, and seldom resented even the wit and satire they 
pointed at ‘ Old Rowlej”,’ as they had familiarly nicknamed 
him.* Dryden wrote : 

‘ In loyal libels we have often told him 

How one has jilted, the other sold him ; 

How that affects to laugh, how this to weep.’ 

Although his wicked, melancholy face did not bespeak 
amiable qualities, his natural disposition was soft, weak, 
pliable and gentle. He had a smile and a cheery greeting 
for everybody. It was no part of his easy, indolent philo- 
sophy to cherish animosity or to register wrongs. . He for- 
gave with extreme readiness. Weak, careless, and hating 
business, he was steadily consistent in his determination 
to die King of England. He would do nothing to risk his 

* This nickname was given to him after a stallion of that name 
which was one of his favourite race-horses. 
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crown. He liad tasted the bitterness of foreign exile, and 
was determined never again to set out upon what he laugh- 
ingly referred to as ' his travels/ When he found it neces- 
sary to yield to a popular demand, he did so with grace, 
but without inquiring whether it was just and right. He 
loved to tell stories of his many adventures when in exile, 
and he told them well, with an accuracy of memory that 
made his courtiers wonder he did not also remember how 
frequently he had related them before. 

Fond of music and the stage, he may be said to 
have introduced the opera into England. The wdiole 
life of Charles II, proves that it is as hard for a man 
to be entirely bad as it is to be perfectly good."^ Yet in 
such a reign and under such a King the arts and sciences 
flourished 1 The painters Lely, Huysman, WTssing, and 
Sir G-. Kneller owed much to his patronage and protec- 
tion. It was when England had been reduced by his 
treason to the lowest level of national degradation that 
Milton published his ^ Paradise Lost,’ Newton his ' Prin- 
cipia,’ and the Eoyal Society was founded. Stranger still, 
during his reign some of our most valuable enactments 
were added to the Statute Book, proving that although good 
laws may be made under the worst rulers, they do not 
necessarily imply good government. Those passed in this 
reign were rather concessions to expediency than the fruit 
of an enlightened statesmanship. 

James possessed none of his elder brother’s ability, wit, 
or geniality. Nature had designed him for an inquisitor ; 
the accident of birth made him a King. In manner he 
was ungracious; he accepted as a right, and with no 
sign of courteous recognition, the cordial greetings with 
which he and his brother were welcomed at the Ee- 
storation. The vicissitudes of his youth, his travels 
abroad and visits to foreign courts, had afforded him 
exceptional opportunities for the acquisition of .practical 
knowledge of public affairs. But from poverty and ad- 
, Machiavelli. 
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versity, often the best masters, he had learnt nothing, 
and he returned to England as fully possessed, as his 
father had ever been, with a belief in royal j)rerogative 
and in Divine right. We cannot believe him to have been 
the coward his enemies assert, though he possessed the 
cruelty which so frequently accompanies cowardice.* A 
contemporary, wdio knew him well, said : ‘He is every 
way a perfect Stewart, and hath the advantage of his 
brother ; only that he hath ambition, and thoughts of 
attaining something he hath not, which gives him industry 
and address even beyond his natural parts.'t James was 
a bigot of the worst type, though some may think that his 
honest belief in the dogma he wished to force upon his 
people somewhat redeems his bitter and cruel fanaticism. 
His disposition was detestable — a mingling of cruelty with 
vindictiveness, of obstinacy with bigotry and stupidity. To 
a follower of Argyle brought for examination before him, he 
said : ‘ You had better be frank with me, for you know it is 
in my power to pardon you.’ ‘ Though it is in your power, 
it is not in your nature to pardon,’ was the prompt reply. J 
When James once remonstrated with his brother upon 
the smallness of his military escort, Charles cynically 
answered : ‘ No man in England will ever take my life to 
make you King.’§ 

Portraits of James represent him as a man of a 
long and gloomy countenance, though some of his 
biographers assert that his complexion was fair and his 
manners sprightly. He was somewhat above middle height, 
and had a good figure, ‘very nervous and strong.’ 1| In 

* See Burnet, vol. iii., p. 57, for a description of the extent to which 
James is responsible for the cruelties perpetrated by Jeffreys in 1685. 

t Shaftesbury. 

J Dalryniple. The prisoner’s name was Ayloff or Aylif. He was a 
lawyer, connected by birth with the families of Hyde and Hatton. 
He had been concerned in the Kye House Blot, and fled to Holland in 
consequence. He accompanied Argyle to Scotland in 1685. 

§ King’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ p. 61 ; Macpherson’s ‘ History,’ vol. i., p. 424. 

II Clarke’s ‘ James II.’ 
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life and morals lie was quite as dissolute as Ins brother, 
but with less discrimination in the selection of his mis- 
tresses. He was apparently as insensible to their beauty 
as Charles was to their manners, breeding and intellect. 
Louise de Ka^oualle told the Duchess of Orleans that 
Charles had said of his brother : ' You will see that when 
he comes to the throne he will lose his kingdom through 
over-zeal for his religion, and his soul for some hideous 
creatures. He has not taste enough to choose good-looking 
women. 

In the early days of Charles 11. 's reign, before it be- 
came certain that Queen Katherine would have no children, 
the religious convictions of James were of little moment 
to the English people. But when he became the recog- 
nised successor to the throne, his adherence to the pro- 
scribed faith, and the presence of priests in his house- 
hold, attracted the hostile criticism of all classes. Accord- 
ing to his notions of royal prerogative, the people had few 
rights ; certainly none to interfere with the religious beliefs 
of their rulers. The reigns of both brothers Avere little 
more than persistent intrigues with the French King against 
the rights and liberties of the English people. It suited the 
foreign policy of Lewis XIY. that, whilst subsidising Charles 
and James to enable them to reign without a Parliament, 
he should also pay the English Protestant faction to oppose 
them in everything. This subtle policy was designed to keep 
England weak, and unable to interfere with his designs on 
Holland and Flanders. But whilst thus scheming to have 
England at his mercy, he little dreamed that he was all the 
time blindly working to bring about the very consummation 
he most dreaded. His deep-laid machinations eventually 
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* The clever Duchess of Orleans, writing to the Duchess of Hanover, 
says : ‘ Si la proph^tie du dernier Roi d’Angleterre est vraie, le bon Roi 
Jacques ne pourra pas meme faire un bon Saint.’ She goes on to 
msinuate that during his stay in Dublin, * il y avait deux afreux 
laiderons avec lesquelles il dtait toujours fourr4.’ — ‘ Correspondance de 
la Duchesse d’Orl4ans,’ vol. i., p. 94. 
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ended in the closest possible alliance between Holland and 
a strong and united Great Britain and Ireland, under his 
most dreaded enemy, William of Orange. In fact he 
played into the hands of that great Protestant leader, 
who hated Prance as relentlessly as Hannibal had hated 
Eome. 

The more thoroughly we realize the public corruption 
and private depravity of English Court life during the 
twenty-eight years previous to the Great Eevolution, the 
more difficult it is to believe in the virtue of any woman 
or the honesty of any man educated in that polluted 
atmosphere. Yet it was amidst those surroundings that 
John Churchill, the trusted servant of both Charles and 
James, passed his years from boyhood to early middle’ 
age. His faults no doubt w^ere many, but the reader who 
studies his character will freely acknowledge them to have 
been the faults of the age he lived in — whilst his sturdy 
Protestantism, the honesty which caused him to refuse 
great bribes with which he was more than once tempted, 
and his many other good qualities, 'were all his own. In 
the virtues of public and private life he was far ahead of 
his fellow courtiers, and few of his contemporaries passed 
as unsullied as he did through the temptations which sur- 
rounded his early manhood. 

Though Churchill lived at this Eestoration Court and 
was certainly no saint in his relations with women, he 
still kept himself free from many of the other vices then 
so common in society. He neither drank nor gambled, 
and doubtless his strong religious feeling had much to 
do in keeping him above the low debauchery indulged 
in by most of his Court associates. In our days of ex- 
treme liberality in matters of faith and even of morals, 
it is not easy to realize how largely the question of creeds 
and *of rival Churches entered into public and private 
affairs in the seventeenth century. The most serious 
charge brought against Marlborough — his desertion of 
James in 1688 — had its origin in the firmness with 
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Chaptik which lie clung to Protestantism, and in his determina- 

1 tion to support the law which had made it the State 

religion of England. Indeed, notwithstanding his many 
lapses from virtue, and much that he did which was out of 
harmony with our ideas of a pure Christian life, the more 
closely we study his character, the more clearly we see, 
that with him, a love for Protestantism was a guiding- 
principle, to which even his craving desire for power and 
renown was always subordinated. The sincerity of his 
conviction was proved by his steadfast resistance to King 
James’s wish, that he should embrace the Eoman Catholic 
faith— a resistance fraught with peril to his prospects of 
advancement. 


CHAPTBE VII. 


THE BBLIOION OF THE RESTORATION PERIOD. 

Protestantism disliked by Charles II. — His indifference to religion 
— His letter urging liis brother Henry to hold firmly by the Pro- 
testant Faith — He pretends to be a strong Protestant — James, on 
the contrary, puts his religion before all other interests — His 
bigotry. 

The religion of Charles IL’s Court was little more than a 
mixture of superstition and freethinking, and, as regards 
those who then governed England, this reign maj^ be well 
described as the era of no God. The teaching of the 
Bible was only mentioned to be laughed at. But whilst 
vice and public immorality reigned supreme at Court, 
there was still a strong religious leaven amongst the 
people. The Protestantism of that epoch was not an 
inspiring belief, yet it was a living power in the land. 
It influenced the conduct and the lives of men, and even 
the scoffing Court dared not openly ignore, still less 
despise it. King James defied it, and lost his throne in 
consequence. The heroic spirit of the praying Puritans 
survived the Commonwealth, and the earnest, zealous faith 
of those who had died for the Eeformed Eeligion, was 
still an important factor to be dealt with by the rulers of 
England. 

The struggle between Charles and his people about 
religion, and also about the political freedom which Pro* 
testantism brings with it, began soon after the Eesto* 
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ration. It quickly became evident that neither of the 
royal brothers had much sympathy with the faith to which 
their father clung through life, and even Cdiarles Wcis soon 
suspected of a leaning towards the Churcli of his mother.^' 
The great majority of his English and Scotch subjects 
were Presbyterians and other Nonconformists, but because 
of their deep-rooted hatred of Popery lie had from the 
first treated them with great severity. Throughout his 
reign he favoured Eoman Catholics as far as he dared, 
to the disgust of his Protestant subjects, and in spite of 
the iirotestations of his Parliament. The religious feel- 
ing was, however, too strong for Charles, and he had to. 
bow before it. The result was a proclamation in 1666, by 
which all priests and Jesuits were banished the kingdom, 
and all Eoman Catholics forbidden the possession of arms. 
So strong and general v^as the belief of unreasoning people 
that London had been set on fire by the Papists, that the 
King was compelled in the following jen^T to dismiss all 
Eoman Catholics from the Army and Navy. 

It is desirable that the reader should have a clear con- 
ception of how this question of Eomanism and Protes- 
.tantism stood in England when Charles, and subsequently 
James, occupied the throne. Had the absolute indifference 
of Charles II. to all sacred matters, and his bias in favour 
of the Queen-mother’s faith, been thoroughly known to the 
English people [in 1659-60, it is very doubtful whether he 
would ever have been crowned at Westminster. He dreaded 
lest the influence; of his mother, backed up by her wily 
confessor, Montague, should induce either of his brothers to 
join the Church of Eome. Any such untoward event then, 
would, he knew, operate most injuriously upon his chances 
of being brought back as King of England. The following 
letter, dictated by expediency, and not by any love of Pro- 
testantism, shows how strongly he felt upon this point. It 

* Sir B. Bellings was sent to Borne in 1662 to assure the Pope that 
Charles II. was a Boman Catholic in heart, and wished to enter that 
communion and to bring back England to it. 
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was written to his brother Henry from Cologne, the 10th 
November, 1654 : ' 

' Deae Bbothee,—!. have received yours without date, 
in which you mention that Mr. Montague^ has endeavoured 
to pervert you in your religion.^ Charles then refers to the 
commands he had given him on this subject, and warns 
him against listening to his mother. Should he, however, 
turn Komanist, he ‘must never,’ he says, ‘think to see 
England or me again;’ that ‘all the mischief that may 
befall me, you will be responsible for that his perversion 
will not only ruin the family, but also ‘your King and 
country. Do not let them persuade you either by force or 
fair promises ,* for the first they will neither dare nor will 
use, and for the second, as soon as they have perverted 
you they will have their end, and will care no more for 
you.’ This remarkable letter ends thus: ‘If you do not 
consider w^hat I say to you, remember the last words of 
your dead father, 'which were, to be constant to your 
religion, and never to be shaken in it ; which if you do 
not observe, this shall be the last time you shall ever 
hear from, dear brother, jmur most affectionate brother, 
Chables E.’t 

The same influence which had impressed Prince Henry, 
was also brought to bear upon his brother James. It 'was 
from his mother and her priests that his mind received the 
bent towards Eoman Catholicism which led him eventu- 
ally to sever his connection with the Church of England. 
In heart, he was, at the Eestoration, already a Eoman 
Catholic, though ‘ many wmghty reasons at first obliged 
him to conceal that change from public view.’! Before the 
Eestoration Charles never lost a chance of pretending to 
be a strong Protestant. When a deputation of Scotch 
ministers went to the Hague to congratulate him on the 
approaching Eestoration, he arranged they should discover 

* His mother’s — Queen Henrietta’s — confessor. 

t Kennet’s ‘ History of England/ vol. iii., p. 320. 

t ‘ History of the Bevolution/ by the Jesuit Orleans, p. 232. 
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Hm on his knees, thanking God that he was a ‘covenanted’ 
King.* When he landed at Dover, the Mayor presented 
him with a Bible, and, as he took it, he said solemnly that 
‘it was the thing he loved above all things in the world.’! 
Indeed both brothers returned to England avowedly as 
sound members of the Established Church. But in his 
heart, Charles II. cared nothing for any religion, though 
a sort of superstitious reverence for the ‘ancient faith 
of England’ had been early implanted in him by his 
French mother. He hated and despised the religion of 
those who had murdered his father. The Puritan was 
the standing joke of his court, and in his opinion ‘ Presby- 
tery was not a religion for gentlemen.’! Eomair Catholi- 
cism, on the other hand, with its doctrine of Divine Eight, 
was, he thought, the faith proper for all loyal courtiers 
and men of breeding. The Catholics were so loyal, and 
talked so pleasantly of that absolute authority for which he 
longed, that he naturally felt himself drawn to them. On 
the other hand, the Protestants lectured, and, still worse, 
wearied him by their incessant attacks upon the Pope and 
his followers, and especially upon his brother Janies, to 
whom he was attached. 

Charles was willing openly to join the Eoman Catholic 
Chm'ch, provided he could do so with safety to himself ; 
James put his religion before all earthly considerations! 
lor it, if necessary, he was prepared to die. Above all 
things, he longed, with the proverbial zeal of the neophyte, 
to see his Church restored to its former power and position 
iV 11, 1687. ill England. In a letter to his daughter Mary, he gives 
his reasons for leaving the Church of England. § He 
refers to himself as having been a keen Protestant, and 
says untruthfully beyond all doubt — that during his long 

* Oalamy states this on Oldmixon’s authority, 
t Pepys, 26, 6, 1660. 
t Burnet, i., p. 184. 

rnLt« r Eeine d'Angleterre,’ edited by the 

Countess Bentinck. La Haye, 1880. ^ 
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foreign exile no priest had ever spoken to him on the 
subject of religion. The statement of Father Orleans, 
already quoted, is certainly opposed to this declaration. 
James did not openly avow his change of faith until 1672, 
although very soon after the Eestoration he was generally 
regarded as the friend and advocate of English Catholics.* 
In his own memoirs, he says it was about the beginning 
of 1669 that he sent for the Jesuit, Father Simons, and 
told him he wished to join the Church of Eome. He 
wished to do so secretly for policy’ sake, but he could 
not arrange matters with the Pope, and the Catholic party 
were too anxious to secure the King’s brother as an 
openly avowed convert to consent to secrecy. Writing in 
1679 from Brussels to his faithful servant, Lord Dartmouth, 
James saj^s: 

‘ And pray once for all never say anything to me againe 
of turning Protestant ; do not expect it, or flatter yourself 
that I shall ever be it. I never shall, and if occation were, 
I hope God would give me His grace to suffer death for the 
true Catholike religion as well as Banishment. What I 
have done, was not hastily, but upon mature consideration, 
and foreseeing all and more than has yett happened to me, 
and did others enquire into the religion as I have done 
without prejudice, prepossession, or partial affection, they 
would be of the same mind in point of religion as I am.’t 

Like most Protestants who join the Church of Eome, 
James fell completely under priestly influence. He failed 
to apprehend the Protestant instinct of the English people 
—their innate love of liberty, and their absolute hostility 
to his religion. It was universally felt that his zeal for 
the repeal of the Test Act was prompted by no regard for 
liberty of conscience, but rather by a desire to protect and 
favour the Eomanists. His efforts to bring about the 

* Pepys. 

f Historical MSS. : The Earl of Dartmouth’s Papex's, eleventh 
report, appendix, p. 36. 
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repeal of that Act were especially unfortunate at a time 
when foreign Protestants were pouring into England 
to avoid the religious persecution with whicli all Eoinan 
Catholic rulers then pursued them. It was evident that 
it was not equality, but supremacy, that James sought to 
obtain for his newly adopted faith. He did nothing by 
halves, and on the point in question, displayed the usual 
earnestness of the proselyte. Like all men of weak 
character, he mistook obstinacy for firmness, and he set 
himself to resist what he described as the ^ yielding temper 
which had proved so dangerous to his brother, and fatal 
to the Eing his father.’* 

Such were the princes who ruled the Court in which 
Marlborough was educated, and such were the religions of 
those who composed it. Marlborough in early life was 
brought so much into contact with these royal brothers, 
that the scepticism of the one and bigotry of tlie other 
might conceivably have exercised much influence over his 
mind ; but this was not so. The bigotry of James was 
certainly an important element in Marlborough’s early 
career, but nothing could shake that great soldier’s faith, , 
whicli remained to the last ■ as the sheet-anchor of his 
soul, sure and steadfast. 


Maepherson, vol. i., p. 152 . 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

THE COUET AND MOEALS OF THE EESTORATION. 

The women of the Court of Charles II. — The men drank and 
gambled — ^The ingratitude of Charles. 

Men and women are generally wdiat they are taught to be 
by the preyailing views, opinions, and aims of the society 
in which they have been brought up, and in the midst of 
which they live ; and in order to estimate fairly the moral 
worth of man or woman of this time, we must measure it 
by the standard of morality which then prevailed. 

Katherine, the neglected Queen, ungainly in appearance 
and commonplace in intellect, designedly surrounded her- 
self with uncomely ladies. The Duchess of York, on the 
other hand, strove to make her household remarkable for 
beauty, brightness and engaging manners. Sir Peter Lely 
has made ns familiar with the beauties of Charles II. ’s 
court, ladies whose 'sleepy eye bespoke the melting soul,’ 
and whose charms were emphasized by the low-bodiced 
gown of the period. Anne Hyde was no beauty her- 
self, but her bearing was good and her air distinguished. 
She was sensible and endowed with plenty of natural 
wit, which imparted a charm to her personality. She 
wisely shut her eyes to the infidelities of her coarse- 
minded husband, while the Queen loudly proclaimed 
her wrongs, and irritated Charles by her bitter remon- 
strances. 

With the Eestoration began a period of open licentious- 
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ness at the English Court unparalleled in any previous ' 
reign. Even the common, conventional and superficial 
decencies of civilized life were ignored there. Numbers 
of pretty women sought to charm and fascinate the 
King and the gallants who surrounded him. No states- 
man or man of business exercised any influence within 
that dissolute circle. Charles, devoted to his mother’s 
country, and to everything French, brought home with him 
at the Eestoration, the fashions, Court etiquette, and vices 
of Versailles. French profligacy soon became as fashionable 
in London as French lace or Parisian silk stockings. 
Card-play for high stakes became the everyday occupation 
of both sexes. In some of the Princess Anne’s letters to 
Lady Churchill, she deplores her favourite’s ill luck at 
cards. In one letter she states her own winnings at dice, 
the previous evening, to have been three hundred pounds ; 
half of which, however, she lost the following morning. 
In another she says : ‘ I have played to-day, at Court, hand 
to hand with the Duchess of Portsmouth, and have won 
three-score pounds.’* 

Modesty, the old outward sign of feminine virtue, was no 
longer reckoned an inward grace, and even regard for 
common decency was stigmatized as prudish. Chastity was 
held up to scorn, and faithless husbands made faithless wives. 
The outspoken Pepys says of the Court ladies : ‘ Few will 
venture upon them for wives. My Lady Castlemaine will 
in merriment say that her daughter (not above a year or 
two old) will be the first mayd in the Court that will be 
married.’ 

Men drank deeply, and quarrelled over their cups and 
cards. Street brawling and practical jokes, often ending in 
bloodshed, were the common amusements of the young men 
about town. The drinking encouraged at Court became the 
fashion amongst all classes. Men in society were esteemed 
in proportion to the quantity of liquor they could carry, and 

* The games commonly played were ‘ ombre,’ ‘ basset,’ and ‘ thirty 
and forty.’ 
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drunkenness in a gentleman was scarcely deemed a fault. 
This was indeed ' a mad, roaring time, Ml of extrava- 
gance, and no wonder it was so, when the men of affairs 
were almost perpetually drunk.’^ We read of orgies at 
which the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, and other 
dignitaries, drank themselves into a quarrelsome frenzy, 
and ended by stripping to their shirts. + We are told of a 
wedding-party where the Lord Chief Justice and another 
Judge got drunk, and passed the evening in smoking and 
giving toasts. I The plays reflect, in their coarseness, the 
manners, morals, and language of the day. The perfect 
courtier was wittily described as ‘ a man not weighted by 
either honour or temper,’ and the boon companions of 
Charles II., who swore and brawled and drank and gambled, 
fully answered that description. 

In George Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, we have a good 
example of a poj)ular and successful courtier of the period. 
He had been brought up with Charles and his brothers, and 
the habits, manners, and views of all of them were very 
similar. He scoffed at public opinion, and took pleasure in 
outraging all recognised decency. Volatile by disposition, 
he surrendered himself to every passing whim, mistaking 
/profligacy for pleasure, and prodigality for magnificence.’§ 
He was witty, fond of literature, a gallant soldier, but 
entirely ignorant of all useful military knowledge. Above 
all things, he was a stanch and loyal Cavalier, firmly 
believing that the King could do no wrong. He cared 
nothing for sacred or spiritual things, though nominally a 
member of the Established Church of England. 

Such were the intimates of the King, and yet so strong 
was the innate loyalty of his people, that nothing short of 
the obstinate folly of his bigoted brother could finally 

* Burnet. f Sir John Beresby, 1686. J Evelyn. 

§ This saying was by Philip, Duke of Orleans, nephew of Lewis 
XIV., and afterwards Eegent. He was, like his father, a truly vicious 
man in a vicious age. He scoffed at religion, but was a devout 
believer in astrology : ‘ A godless Eegent trembling at a star.* 
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estrange it. The enthusiasm with w'hieh Charles was hailed 
at the Eestoration, is partly accounted for by the fact, 
that England had grown weary of Cromwell’s iron rule. 
Men did not forget that he was a usurper ; and he never 
forgot it himself. Besides, the tragic death of Charles I. 
had thrown a glamour of romance over the royal House of 
Stewart, which served to stimulate the loyalty of men, and 
to captivate the sentiment and sympathy of women. Hence 
it was that Charles II. had been welcomed with every out- 
ward demonstration of joy. He was described, in con- 
temporary verse, as ; 

‘ The first English bom 
That has the crown of these three Kingdoms worn.’ * 


In an outburst of loyalty and of joy at their relief from 
the military despotism of Cromwell, the people freely gave 
to Charles nearly all the power they had sternly refused to 
his father. They did so without any formal pledge on his 
part that he would respect their political freedom. And 
having thus surrendered themselves, he repaid their gene- 
rous trust by scheming to make over their souls to the 
Pope, and their bodies to the French King. 

» WaUer. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

CHUECHILL SEETES IN TANGIER. 

Tangier, and military service there — The garrison left in great want 

— Marlborough i'*etiirns home, and the place is finally abandoned. 

To a handsome youth like John Churchill, the Court of 
Charles II., though a hot-bed of temptation, must have 
been also an Elysium of bliss. But to one of his temjpera- 
ment it was far from satisfying, for his ambition soared 
above mere pleasure. Court amusements soon palled upon 
him, and the daily routine of a subaltern’s life in London 
became irksome to his adventurous spirit. He longed to 
distinguish himself in some other field than Whitehall, and 
to excel in some occupation more noble than dancing. 

Tangier had lately been added to the dominions of the 
British Crown as part of Queen Katherine’s dowry. It was 
important as a place of arms against the pirates who infested 
the Barbary coast, and as possessing the only harbour for 
nine hundred miles on the Moorish shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. For some twenty years an English garrison was 
kept there, and we then finally abandoned it for economical 
reasons. Whilst our occupation lasted, it was to our officers, 
what Egypt has lately been, a drill-ground for practical 
soldiering. Men fired with the love of danger, and wearied 
with the sham nothings which form so large a part of a 
soldier’s occupation in peace, found there some scope for 
their daring and their military talents, and also learned 
something of the meaning of real war. To Tangier our 
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young ensign accordingly went in search of adventure and 
distinction. The date of his going is somewhat uncertain, 
but it was most probably about the end of 1668 or the 
beginning of 1669. He served as a volunteer with the 
‘ Governour's,’ or, as it was often called, the ‘ 1st Tangier 
Eegiment,’ now known as 'The Queen’s V or ^ Boyal West 
Surrey.’ 

The garrison usually consisted of four battalions of Foot 
and one strong troop of Horse, or about 3,100 men in alh* 
But when Churchill arrived, it had fallen to a total of only 
two battalions and one weak troop of Horse — in all, not 
more than 1,500 or 1,600 men. 

History repeats itself constantly in our military annals. 
We are told periodically that our army is ‘ going to the 
dogs.’ The Tangier papers contain many complaints 
in the same strain against the quality of the recruits 
sent to complete the establishment of the garrison, de- 
pleted by disease and death. We find the gentleman in 
charge of the guns, ammunition, etc,, loud in his com- 
plaints of the uselessness of the gunners sent to him. 

^ The firemaster,’ he reported, ‘ is certainly a most ignorant 
person as to the knowledge of any ingredient except 
brandy.’t In the following December Colonel P. Kirke, 
writing on the same subject, says: ‘Of thirty -three 
gunners there is not ten knows the gun from the candage, 
and now that Mr. Povey is gone, there is not two men in 
town understands the art of gunnery.’ J 

* THs troop of Horse was subsequently enlarged into a regiment of 
Mounted Infantry, then styled Dragoons. It is now a cavalry regi- 
ment, and known as ‘ The Boyal Dragoons.’ 

i* Historical MSS. ; Dartmouth Papers, p. 61. 

J Ibid., p. 72. Mr. Thomas Povey was ‘ Paymaster and Exchanger 
of Moneys,’ as well as in command of the guns and munitions of war. 
He had been M.P. for Bossiney in 1658. To economize the number of 
sentinels at night, recourse was at one time had to watch-dogs, which 
were posted at some of the most exposed points. In one of the orders 
sent from- home in 1664, we find the Governour urged to ‘ abolish as 
much as you can that national distinction of “ English,” “ Irish,” and 
“ Scotch ” ’ amongst the soldiers. 
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Tangier was a troublesome and, what is worse, according 
to English opinion, an expensive possession. It entailed an 
annual drain upon the home exchequer of over £70,000, for 
which outlay England obtained no direct return.^ 

The affairs of the place were managed, or rather, jobbed, 
by the Tangier Committee, of which Pepys was a leading 
member. Money voted for Tangier was too frequently spent 
by the King on his own pleasures, and the garrison was in 
consequence often reduced to great straits both for money 
and provisions. Whilst Churchill was there, the soldiers 
were left for seven months, and later on, for nine, twelve, 
and even sixteen months without pay ; they were over- 
worked, and they more than once became mutinous. In 
1665 the soldiers were reported to be dying from want of 
proper food.t The sickness and mortality at last became a 
scandal, and alarmed those at home even in that age, when 
human life was little regarded, and when our soldiers were 
far less cared for than at present. Tangier was, however, 
useful to Charles and his brother in providing employment 
for some to whom they were indebted, and for others whom 
they wished out of the way. It was jocularly said to be to 
the King what a spendthrift had called his timber, ^an 
excrescence on the earth provided by God for the payment 
of debts.’; 

For the military reader it may be well, to add, that having 
blown up the Mole w’^e had nearly finished, we abandoned 
Tangier in 1684 as a useless and costly possession. The 
portions of the walls and other defences that are evidently 

* ‘ History of the Queen’s Eegiment, ’ by Colonel Davis, p. 88. 
t Pepys, the man of business, always on the look-out for oppor- 
tunities to make money, is said to have realized a considerable amount 
by his contract for victualling this garrison. On 4, 6, 1672, there were 
1,540 men in the garrison, when it was reported to the authorities at 
home that there was only enough biscuit left for eight weeks, beef for 
twenty-one weeks, whilst there was nine weeks’ oatmeal due to the 
troops. In the following month the report was that they only had 
biscuit for three and beef for sixteen weeks. 
t Pepys. 
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of British construction may still be distinguished, and the 
remains of English-built houses in the citadel still rear, as 
if in defiance, their high-pointed gables above the flat roofs 
of the Moorish dwellings around them. The place is but 
little changed since ChurchilTs day, as civilization and 
progress are still unwelcome visitors there, and even the 
presence of eleven Consuls has hitherto failed to combat 
its picturesq[ue barbarism. 

We know little of Churchiirs doings at Tangier, beyond 
the fact that he was constantly engaged with the enemy, 
who closely invested the place. He took part in frequent 
sallies made by the garrison, and showed remarkable daring 
in numerous skirmishes with the Moors, whose enterprise 
often took the form of cutting off, by means of cleverly laid 
ambushes, those who ventured to straggle beyond the British 
lines. Churchill was thus able whilst still a boy to test his 
nerve, and to accustom himself to danger and to the curious 
sensation of being shot at. He returned home in the wdnter 
of 1670-71, and rejoined the household of the Duke of 
York. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

JOHN CHUKCHILL’s PEESONAL APPEARANCE.— HIS INTRiaUE 
WITH THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. 

The character of Barbara Yilliers— Chiirchill banished from Court as the 
result of his intrigue with her^ — The prejudice of Swift and Macaulay 
in their estimate of his character — The lessons we seek to learn 
from the study of his career — His ambition — He fights a duel — His 
business-like equalities. 

The portraits of John Churchill at this period of his life 
represent him as strikingly handsome, with a profusion of 
fair hair, strongly -marked well -shaped eyebrows, long 
eyelashes, blue eyes, and refined and clearly-cut features.^ 
A wart on his right upper-lip, though large, did not de- 
tract from his good looks. He was tall, and his figure 
was remarkably graceful, although a contemporary says: 
^11 avait Fair trop indolent, et la taille trop efi&lee.'f 
His bearing was noble and commanding, and one who 
particularly disliked him tells us, that ^ He possessed the 
graces in the highest degree, not to say engrossed them.' 
He adds, that his manner was irresistible either to man or 
woman.;]: The truth was, he knew how to be all things to 
all men. Kings, courtiers, and private soldiers alike were 
captivated by his gentle demeanour, his winning grace. 

In the Duke of Buccleugh’s collection there are two beautiful 
miniatures of him as a very young man, a copy of one of which is 
given in these volumes. 

f De Grammont, ‘ Memoirs.’ 
t Chesterfield Letters. 
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Chapter He understood Court life thoroughly, caressed all people 
with a soft, obliging deportment, and was always ready to 
do good offices.'^ 

Such in appearance and manner was this gifted young 
soldier and courtier, who, bedecked with ruffles and point 
lace, waited in the ante-rooms of Whitehall. He soon 
became a general favourite with the ladies of the Court, 
of whom none was more fascinating than Barbara 
Bom 1643; Palmer, better known as the Duchess of Cleveland, one of 
died 1709. King’s many mistresses, appropriately called in the 

language of the day, ^ the chargeable ladies about the 
Court.’ She was second cousin to Marlborough’s mother, 
and her husband had been recently created Earl of Castle- 
maine. Her portraits represent her as exquisitely beauti- 
ful, with the soft, almond-shaped eyes and languishing 
expression which Lely painted so well. 'Everything she 
did became her,’ writes the susceptible Pepys. Depraved 
from early youth, she had for two or three years before her 
marriage carried on an intrigue with the Earl of Chester- 
if 4; 1659. field. At the age of eighteen, she married Eoger Palmer, 
a Eoman Catholic of the Inner Temple, and son of a 
Middlesex knight, but within the first year of her married 
life she renewed her relations with her former lover. In 
the course of the same year she went to Holland with her 
husband, who was the bearer of a large present in money 
from the English Eoyalists to Charles II., and there began 
12, 1661. her intimacy with the King, by whom she had several 
children. 

She was the most inconstant of women, and had 
lovers of all degrees, even whilst openly recognised as 
the King’s mistress; but far from allowing him a cor- 
responding privilege, she always pretended to be violently 
jealous of his attentions to other women. She was a 
gambler and a spendthrift, imperious in temper, and far 
from wise.t Her cousin, Mrs. Godfrey — sister of Marl- 

* Burnet, vol. iii., p. 267. 

f In 1668 Charles purchased Berkshire House for her. It stood on 
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borough’s mother— was the governess of her children by 
the King, and is said to have designedly thrown her hand- 
some nephew, John Churchill, in her way. The result 
was, as anticipated by the lady, an immediate intrigue 
between them. This affair became known to Charles 
through the Duke of Buckingham, who had quarrelled 
wuth Barbara Palmer, and wished to ruin her in the 
King’s favour.^ Awwe of her intimacy with Churchill, 
he bribed her servant, and so contrived that the King 
found the young guardsman in her bedroom. This was 
too much even for the easy-going Charles. A scene 
occurred, which has been variously described, and the 
result was Churchill’s temporary banishment from the 
Court, t This intrigue must have begun shortly after 
Churchill’s return from Tangier, and it was renewed 
annually during his winter visits to England throughout 
the Dutch ww, from 1672 to perhaps as late as 1676. 

Those wdro, like Dean Swift and Lord Macaulay, bring 
to their study of Marlborough’s life a strong prejudice 
against him, deal severely with this episode, and dwell 
upon it with all the unction of the Pharisee. They make 
no allowance for the temptations to which he was exposed, 
for the thoughtlessness of youth, or for the character of 


the site now occupied by Bridgewater House, the street leading to 
which is still called Cleveland Row in her honour- Her ordinary 
salary frona Charles seems to have been about ^814, 000 a year, but she 
obtained large sums from him besides. In the year 1682 she appears 
to have received about ^£34,000. See Camden Society paper on Secret 
Services of Charles and James. 

* This George Yilliers was born *|p-J , 1627, and died 4, 1688. 
He was the ‘ B ’ in the ‘ Cabal.’ 

f This story is told by Be Grammont, and by Barillon, the French 
Ambassador, in his letters to Lewis XIY. It is repeated with many 
imaginary details by the scurrilous Mrs. Manley, in that * jumble of 
obscenity and falsehood,’ the ‘ New Atalantis.’ In referring to this 
hook, upon which Macaulay and other detractors of Marlborough rely 
for many of their stories about him, Lord Campbel says : ‘ Swift, as a 
slanderer of private character, is to be placed in the same category 
with the author of it.’ 
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the beautiful and depraved woman— so many years his 
senior— who lured and tempted him. They affect to 
regard his youthful indiscretion as a crimej to be Judged 
without mercy, and this appears all the more unjust, 
when we consider that his subsequent career exhibits him 
as the most faithful of husbands, the most moral of men. 

■ No man's character should be judged by a bare record 
of his early love affairs, whether they were innocent or 
otherwise. Time, circumstance, opportunity, the nature 
of the temptations experienced, the amount of moral 
strength in the man, the power or weakness of his religious 
convictions, and above all, his natural temperament, all 
should be duly weighed before judgment can justly be 
pronounced. 

From the days of Moses to those of Napoleon the lives 
of mighty men abound in useful moral lessons. But we 
do not read their story in order that we may gloat over 
those failings which attest their mortal origin, gratifying 
though such a course might be to our own vanity. What 
we want to know from the study of a great career is, what 
the man was like, what was his mode of life and thought, 
what motives guided and prompted him, and what con- 
victions, what circumstances, influenced his conduct and 
action ? In his dealings with men and with nations, was 
he actuated by self-interest, or by faith in God, by honour, 
truth, justice, loyalty and patriotism ? What did he do 
for England? That is the measure by which all great 
Englishmen must be measured. We seek to discover 
the extent to which he directed or his genius influenced 
the events which constituted the history of his time. Was 
it the man who made the events, or the events which made 
the man? Did he shape a course for history to follow, 
after the manner of the great leaders of all ages ? or was 
he content, like the ordinary political leader of the present 
day, to wait upon events and to manipulate them for his 
own or his party's benefit ? In calm weather a small man 
may steer the ship of State safely through the rocks and 
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shoals which mast always beset pnblic life. Bat it is only 
the coarageoas and lofty spirits, such as Cromwell, Marl- 
boroagh, Washington, Napoleon and Pitt who can create 
the circamstances required for their own geiiias to work 
ill. They alone can ride safely through the storms and 
apheavais which their policy necessarily occasions. 

It is not to censure his amours, to despise him for 
his niggardlmess, or to hate him for his double-dealing, 
that wre wish to study Marlborough's character and to 
follow his career. We do so because we desire to learn 
.the secret , of ' his success, and- to -discover ' the . motives, 
of Ms .actions-. .We wish to .know.- -how- he : eo' contrived 
to ca.rry public opinion with him ..for -nearly "ten years, ■ 
that he was able to direct our foreign policy, and to 
shape our history. Had he failed in this, not even his 
genius for ivar could have won for England that fore- 
most position in Europe to which he raised her. When 
the whole civilized world rang with his name, when 
kings and princes sought his advice and were proud to 
obey his orders, we still more w-ant to know what Wyas 
the spirit within him that urged him on. There must 
have been some strange power in the man who ivas able to 
endow his country with such power and influence whilst 
he ruled her and guided her destinies. 

The intrigue of a young subaltern in the Foot Guards 
with the King’s mistress was an event which made some 
stir in society, and was even deemed worthy of mention by 
the French Ambassador in his official despatches. It un- 
questionably had an influence upon ChurchilTs subsequent 
career, and further reference to it will be made in the 
chapters which deal with the Dutch war. One of his 
failings at this period, was a tendency to indiscretion in 
speech, which led him at times to talk of his intimacy 
with the Duchess of Cleveland ; and although -we are told, 
that, with her usual audacity, she took no trouble to correct 
him for doing so, it added to his difficulties with the King.* 

* De Graiimiont’s Memoirs. 
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This intrigue, however, was not to him what it would 
have been to most of those about the Court. Even at 
that early period of life Churchill allowed his passion 
neither to run away with his reason, nor to triumph over 
his better judgment. His dealings with women never took 
the form of reckless debauchery, and the cool, calculating 
side of his character seems to have saved him from- be- 
coming the slave of pleasure. Self-contained from early 
manhood, he began life with the determination to make a 
name for himself in the world. A craving for distinction 
has wrecked the careers of many second-rate men ; but it is 
the ruling principle with most of the best as well as with 
many of the worst amongst us. Sages have denounced 
ambition as beneath the dignity of the true philosopher; 
holy men have condemned it as dangerous to the soul; and 
a great poet has pronounced it to be the last infirmity of a 
noble mind. We have, however, Shakespeare’s authority 
for calling it ‘the soldier’s virtue,’ and in Churchill’s 
case, it assuredly was the tonic which saved him from 
that deterioration of mind and body which follows in- 
evitably upon a life of idleness and Ivuvury. 

Duels were at this time of common occurrence, and few 
gentlemen who lived much in London were able to entirely 
avoid them. In these affairs of honour, the seconds fought 
as well as the principals. In the summer of 1071 Churchill 
fought with Captain Henry Herbert, afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury.* The cause of quarrel in this 
instance is unknown, but Herbert was apparently m the 
wrong, for the King and the Duke of York were both angry 
with him when the affair came to their ears. Young 
Churchill was twice run through the arm, he wounded his 
antagonist in the thigh, and the affair ended in Churchill 
being disarmed.! 

♦ We read of a Captain Henry Herbert serving afterwards in France 
and Holland with Sir Harry' Jones’s Eeginient of Horse, but it is not 
Quite certain that this was the same man. 
t Hatton, ‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i., p. 66. 
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John Churchill had early chosen a military life as the 
career best calculated to afford him opportunities for dis- 
tinction, and a wide field for his ambition. A seat in 
Parliament was always open to him, but it presented little 
attraction to the young soldier, who had no turn for 
politics. Personally attached at this time to his royal 
benefactor, he served James with zeal and loyalty, but 
had there been no other motive for this, his own interest 
alone would have dictated it. It soon became evident that 
Queen Katherine was not destined to become a mother, 
and the life of the King was known to be precarious. In 
the ordinary course of events, therefore, it was tolerably 
certain that his vigorous brother, James, must soon suc- 
ceed to the throne. What a vista of ambition this pros- 
pect must have presented to Churchill ! James was fond 
of him, and to be the King’s favourite, in those times, 
meant power and wealth. To him it meant even more, 
for he knew it would afford him opportunities for the 
exercise of those powers which he already felt stirring 
within him. 

During the reign of Charles he took little part in public 
affairs, never gave his advice unless asked for it, and 
always counselled moderation.^ Wisdom alone would have 
prompted this line of conduct, and, in any case, the quality 
of his mind was more suited for the direction of foreign 
policy than for dealing with small questions of social and 
local interest. It w^as not that he lacked either method or 
business-like qualities, for the care he bestowed upon the 
minutiffi of camp discipline, upon the food and comfort of 
his soldiers, and upon the management of his slender 
means, are clear proofs of his aptitude for business. 
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THE SECOND DUTCH WAR, AND HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 

Death of Monk — Lewis XIV. determines to capture Holland- The 

first Dutch War— ‘ Peace of Aix la Chapelle ’—Marlborough’s vic- 
tories over France pave the way for the French Eevolution— The 
wars between England and Holland- Treaty of Dover— The ques- 
tion of our flag in the narrow seas— Louise de Keroualle becomes 
Mistress to Charles —England and France declare war against 
Holland. 

Upon his return from Tangier, young Churchill rejoined 
the household of the Duke of York, and when not in 
waiting, did military duty as Lieutenant in the King’s 
Company of the 1st or Eoyal Eoot Guards. He attended 
with his Company at the funeral of ‘ Honest George,’ Duke 
of Albemarle. That stout soldier and stern jiatriot, who 
had long been ailing, died in January, 1670, after many 
a hard tussle with Death. He had been a trusted leader 
when England occupied a proud position of authority, and 
he had lived to see her hour of humiliation in which the 
Dutch fleet thundered at the very water-gate of the Kmg- 
dom. In him Charles II. lost a soldier who had given him 
his crown, and the people an honest patriot whom they had 
fully trusted. 

Churchill was now to see active service in the Low 
Countries, destined, some thhty years later, to be the 
theatre of those great achievements with which his name 
will be for ever associated. The campaign which afforded 
him this opportunity, is known in history as the ‘ Second 
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Dutch War,’ and had its origin in the ambition of Oh^^er 
Lewis XIV* The annexation of both Flanders and _1 

Holland to France was one of the great aims of his life. 

His first attempt upon these provinces was made in 1667, 
when he suddenly marched an army of 50,000 men into 
Flanders. The people of Amsterdam had heard of the 
recent victory of their old allies the French over their 
enemies the Spaniards, with the utmost delight. But 
this feeling changed into one of dismay, when they realized 
that the French frontier had been suddenly pushed forward 
to their very doors. The alarm soon spread over Europe. 

In England the old national hatred of France was inflamed, 
and fear was even felt for the great cause of religious liberty. 

Dutch enterprise might interfere wdth our commerce, but 
the rapidly growing power of France seemed to menace 
our national independence. The outcome of this appre- 
hension, was the Peace of Breda betw^een England and 
Holland, and also the celebrated Triple Alliance betw^een 
Holland, Sw^eden and England. The Catholic no less than 
the Protestant States determined to thwart the growung 
pretensions of the French King, and he found arrayed 
against him a force before which, without allies, he felt 
he must bend. It w-as a cruel blow to his insatiable 
ambition, but under the circumstances, peace w^as a neces- 
sity, and the Treaty of VAix la Ohapelle,’ was concluded 2, 5, 1668. 
between France and Holland. In his heart, however, 

Lewis only regarded this peace as a truce that would 
enable him to prepare the better for another Dutch w^ar 
on a far larger scale. 

The struggle so begun in 1667, was not really brought 
to an end until the battle of Waterloo, but when it had 
lasted for a period of forty-six years, the Peace of Utrecht 
secured a long lull in this stupendous conflict. It w^as in 
the last ten years preceding this celebrated peace, that 
Marlborough won for himself his imperishable renowui. 

It is interesting to trace how surely the disasters which 
befell France in Queen Anne’s reign, led, step by step. 
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Chaptee to those scenes of rapine and bloodshed which, nearly a 
century later, culminated in the destruction of the Bourbon 
1672 . dynasty. France under her old race of kings, never re- 
covered from the blows dealt her by Marlborough. The 
series of wars waged by Lewis from 1667 to 1713 against 
the Dutch and their allies exhausted France quite as much 
as did the subsequent wars of Napoleon. So great, in 
France, became the demand for soldiers during the early 
years of the eighteenth century, that in many localities 
the fields were left untilled, and whole districts passed out 
of cultivation. The very life of the nation was sacrificed 
to the inordinate ambition or the selfish carelessness of its 
Kings, until at last the people could stand it no longer. 
The down-trodden population of an exhausted country, a 
people deprived of every right that is the natural inherit- 
ance of civilized man, rose at last in desperation. Their 
fury knew no bounds, and, in the cruel fashion of mobs, 
they swept from France everything that could recall a 
system and institutions which had at once ruined and 
degraded them.’ 

Between the English and the Dutch, there had been 
many wars in the sixteenth century, in which the 
ostensible cause of quarrel was often little more than the 
haughty demand of England that the ships of all nations 
meeting British men-of-war in the Channel, should lower 
their flags, and in some instances, their topsails, in recogni- 
tion of the ancient right which England claimed as mistress 
of the ' Narrow Seas.’ But these wars really sprang from 
the commercial rivalry of the two great maritime nations, 
and from their respective efforts to secure the monopoly 
of the Indian trade. Lewis XIV. had always watched with 
extreme satisfaction these wars for naval supremacj^ be- 
tween the two great Protestant Powers. Every ship sunk 
on either side, was, he felt, a gain to the French navy. 
Holland for her part was wont to regard France as her 
best friend, and she continued to do so until the first Dutch 
' war opened her eyes to the true nature of Lewis’s intentions. 
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Altbongh thus forced to make peace, Lewis at once Ghapteb 
began to prepare for a renewal of the struggle, fully de- _I . 
termxned, when all was ready, to choose an auspicious 
moment for the recommencement of hostilities. In the 
meantime he sought to strengthen himself all round by 
treaties with his neighbours, bribing some with money, and 
all with promises. England, with her impecunious King, 
was of course easily dealt with, Charles wanted money 
for his mistresses, Lewis wanted the alliance of England 
to help him in his intended conquest of Holland. To com- 
plete the bargain, Lewis sent his sister-in-law, Henrietta, 

Duchess of Orleans, to England, to arrange details with 
her brother Charles IL They met at Dover, where a 16 , 5 , 1670 . 
treaty called after that place was soon arranged between 
them. For a lump sum down, and a liberal annuity as 
long as the war against Holland should last, Charles agreed 
to declare war against the Dutch, and to furnish a con- 
tingent to help Lewis, Poor England ! Plague, pestilence, 
fire, and famine had already sapiped her strength, and now 
the un-worthy Sovereign she had recalled from exile, sold 
her honour and her interests for gold ! Only ten years before 
thousands of loyal subjects had flocked to welcome their 
King as he landed at the very spot where he now betrayed 
them. Crowds of men and women had lined the beach and 
cliffs of Dover to greet him with shouts of Joy, and this was 
the return he made them for their warm-hearted welcome ! 

Lewis XIV. was an adept in the art of bribery. All 
through his long reign he expended great sums on the 
purchase of ministers and princes whose co-operation he 
required at the moment. At the beginning of the ' second 
Dutch xrar,’ he bought up the active support, or at least 
the neutrality, of those rulers who, from dread of his 
rapidly-increasing power, might have been inclined to side 
with Holland. Charles, as already mentioned, was one of 
those so bribed, but in his dealings with him, Lewis was 
under no delusions. Although he had bought the King, 
he well knew that Charles and the Boman Catholics about 
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the Court were the only allies he could count upon in 
England, and that the English hated him, his policy, and 
his country. Charles had recently told Colbert that he 
himself was the only friend to France in all England, 
and that his subjects preferred even Spain.* Lewis could 
not hope to secure more than the neutrality of this 
freedom-loving people by bribing their ignoble King, and 
he soon found it necessary, in dealing with a nation 
so full of insular prejudices, to meddle as little as pos- 
sible in their home affairs. They passionately resented 
any interference from without in their internal administra- 
tion, though few concerned themselves about foreign affairs. 
In order to keep Charles up to his engagements, Lewis 
thought it desirable to provide him with a new mistress, 
a Frenchwoman, entirely devoted to French interests. For 
this position he selected pretty Louise de Keroualle — for 
years afterwards known to Londoners as ‘ Madam CarwelL’ 
She belonged to an old Breton family, had been for some time 
about the Court of Versailles, and now came to England, 
nominally as Lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Orleans, 
but in reality for the purpose of captivating the fancy of 
Charles. He fell a victim to her winning ways, and she 
soon succeeded to all the power and influence which 
Barbara Palmer had previously exercised. For nearly 
fifteen years, Lewis XIY. may be said to have directed the 
foreign policy of England through her. The wretched 
creatures who were ministers under Charles 11. were bribed 
through her agency to subordinate British interests to the 
territorial aggrandisement of France. She was created 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and largely pensioned by her 
royal lover.t 
* Dalrymple, voL i., p. 104. 

t The author of ‘ Hadibras ’ thus refers to the King’s selection of a 
new queen of the harem : 

* Takes a gay Tit from France to mount, 

The cast-off of a Paris Count, 

With apple-face and slender waste, 

All over jilt, but looking chaste.’ 
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In the winter of 1671-725 Lewis XIV- at last felt himself 
strong enough to carry out his deep-laid plans for the 
destruction of Holland, as agreed upon with Charles II. 
His preparations had been carried on very quietly, and all 
'was now ready for this infamous undertaking. The terms 
agreed upon in the Treaty of Dover were confirmed in 
another written compact of February, 1672. England and 
France were simultaneously to declare war with Holland, 
and to act in concert, neither Power to make peace without 
the other’s consent. The English claim to supremacy at 
sea was to be openly recognised by Lewis, and every vessel 
in the French navy was to strike her flag whenever 
she met an English ship of war. The fleets of the two 
nations were to act together under the orders of the Duke 
of York, or of any other British admiral whom Charles 
might select- England was to furnish for service in 
Flanders a contingent of 6,000 troops under an English 
general, who was to obey the orders of the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field. He was, howwer, to be 
senior to all other French generals employed there. As 
long as the war lasted, Lewis w^as to pay all the expenses 
connected with this contingent, and to allow Charles an 
annual stipend of £240,000, besides paying him £200,000 
down — half when the war began, the remainder some 
months afterwards. 

It had been the intention of Lewis and Charles to declare 
war with Holland as early in 1672 as the weather would 
admit of field operations in the Low Countries. Before doing 
so, it was for every reason desirable that England should 
be represented at the Hague by a man prepai'ed to do the 
bidding of the despicable clique who then ruled England. 
It did not suit their purpose that the high-minded and 
upright statesman, Sir William Temple, should remain 
there as Minister. He was consequently recalled, and Sir 
George Downing, Bart., ‘ a rougher hand,’ was sent to 
replace him towards the end of 1671.^ Still earlier in the 
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year, Mr. H. Coventry had been sent to Sweden to announce 
officially, that England had withdrawn from the ' Triple 
Alliance.’^ 

Even in the seventeenth century, it was considered a 
breach of international decorum to declare war without 
at least some alleged cause of quarrel. Our grievances 
against Holland were of the flimsiest nature. The East 
India Company had some undefined claims for the detention 
of English subjects — detained with their own consent — in 
Surinam, after that country had been ceded to Holland. 
This, and the old dispute about the ' honour of our flag,’ 
which we paraded whenever we wanted a pretext for com- 
plaint or quarrel, were practically our only grievances, and 
these Sir G-. Downing was ordered to urge at the Hague in 
an unfriendly spirit. 

It was alleged that the Dutch fleet had not ‘vailed 
bonnet ’ to a royal yacht, the Merlin^ which had been sent 
the previous autumn to bring home from Holland the Ambas- 
sador’s wife, when Sir William Temple w^as recalled. But, 
in order to cook up this grievance against Holland, her 
captain had been specially ordered to sail through the Dutch 
fleet, and open fire on all ships that did not at once strike 
topsails to his flag. This he did upon his return voyage, 
and so great was then the national vanity on the point, 
that his conduct was generally approved. To heighten the 
national feeling, he was sent to the Tower on reaching 
London ‘for not having sufficiently asserted his right.’! 

The honour of our flag in the English Channel had 
been from time immemorial a recognised article of English 
national faith.l The 19th clause of the Treaty of Breda 

* It was Mr. H. Coventry who, with Lord Holies, concluded the 
Treaty of Breda with Holland in 1667, after our naval humiliation that 
year. 

t Lord Arlington’s letter of 7, 9, 1671. 

J Admiral Lord ‘William Howard in 1554, Sir John HawMns in 
1597, Sir William Monson in 1604, Sir Thomas ManseU in 1620, and 
Blake in 1652, had all at different times opened fire upon French or 
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prescribed the honours which Dutch ships should pay to the 
King’s flagj and in the treaty with Holland of 1674, the 
limits within which these complinients were to be paid, were 
defined as from Cape Finistere to the middle point of the 
land Yan Staten, in Norway.’ Many a sea-battle originated 
in the exaction of this proud claim, and much blood was 
shed in its peremptory enforcement, but it gave us a weighty 
influence amongst nations, and blood has often flowed in a 
cause of less national concern. 

YVhen our grievances against Holland were formulated 
in Council, one of those present remarked, that the Dutch 
would tear Sir G. Downing to pieces if he dared to urge 
them, but the King, who was present, cynically remarked, 
^ Well, 111 venture him.’* As predicted, the Dutch were 
very naturally incensed by the flimsy nature of our alleged 
grievances, and furious at the manner in which Downing 
pressed them, so much so that he became alarmed for his 
personal safety, and fled from the Hague without waiting 
for an answer. + 

The frivolous complaints preferred by Sir G. Downing at 
the Hague were reiterated by Charles in his declaration of 
war. Louis XIY. scarcely condescended to give any reasons 
for declaring war beyond telling the world that he ‘was 
dissatisfied with the Dutch.’ His conduct in this matter 
was perhaps more dignified than that of his ally, although 
his explanation was equally insulting to Holland. These 
declarations of war recall the wolf’s complaint against 
the lamb, in the well-known fable. Lewis complained of 
Dutch insolence, and especially of a medal struck imme- 


Bntch ships, because they failed to pay our flag the compliments we 
then claimed and insisted upon. 

* He had been Cromwell’s Ambassador at the Hague. His home 
was East Hatley, Cambridgeshire. 

f Sir C. Lyttleton in a letter of 12, 2, 167| says : ‘ Sir Gr. Bowning is 
in the Tower for coming away in so much haste, and contrary to the 
King’s direct orders to him under his own hand. It is believed he was 
afraid the people would attempt upon him.’ 
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diately after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, on which Holland 
was represented as victorious, with a legend stating that 
she had ‘secured the laws, reformed religion, assisted, 
defended and reconciled Kings, vindicated the liberties of 
the ocean, and established the tranquillity of all Europe.’ 
This pardonable outburst of Eepublican braggadocio was, 
in the main, fairly true, but it was declared by Lewis 
to be an insult to him and to France, which nothing but 
war could wipe out. At the same time Lewis pretended to 
the Pope that the war was intended to further the interests 
of the Catholic Church. 

‘No clap of thunder in a fair, frosty night could more 
astonish the world than’ did this declaration of war by 
England and France.* No one in Holland believed that we 
really meant war until our attack upon the Smyrna fleet, 
with which very doubtful operation we opened the campaign. 
The Prince of Orange and his party were for compliance 
wdth the English demands, in order to split up the alliance 
between Charles and Lewis, and with a view to unite the 
two Protestant powers of England and Holland, against the 
ambition of Lewis. On the other hand, the Eepublican 
party, under the De Witts, wished for an alliance with 
Prance, and recommended abject submission to the demands 
of Lewis. They disowned the offending medal, and broke 
up the die. Holland, thus divided, was well nicknamed the 
‘ Disunited Provinces.’ 

* Page 17 of Sir W. Temple’s Memoirs (1vol., 1700). 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE CHAEACTEE, AIMS, AND AMBITIONS OF LEWIS SIV. 

Lewis as a statesman and a soldier — He longs to annex Holland and 
by doing so to destroy a dangerous hotbed of Protestantism and 
liberty — Eevoeation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Foe this second Dutch war a magnificent army, thoroughly 
organized and well furnished with every appliance of the 
day, had been provided. The preparations had extended 
over four years, and no expense was spared to make them 
complete. Lewis XIY. was not remarkable for military 
genius, but as a King, history readily accords him the title 
of ‘Great.’ His ideas were grandly conceived, and his 
aspirations were lofty. His aim was to make France the 
greatest Power in the world, and her capital the greatest 
of all cities. He loved to adorn it with palaces, splendid 
buildings, and museums, and to enrich his libraries and 
institutes with rare books, pictures, and works of art. 
He was statesman enough to provide himself with an army 
and navy sufficiently strong to defend this accumulated 
wealth against all possible enemies, for he knew enough of 
history to be well aware that amassed riches constitute a 
danger rather than a strength to the country which neglects 
to provide for their effective protection. His title to the 
Crown was undisputed, and he controlled the destinies of 
France as completely as Napoleon did in the day of his 
glory. An absolute monarch, he had a large revenue at 
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Ms disposal, and splendid troops and ships to do his 
bidding. Endowed with great natural talents, his industry 
was untiring. His clear judgment made itself felt in every 
department of the State, whilst art, science and literature 
flourished under his immediate protection. A sincere and 
ardent Eoman Catholic, he believed himself to be the in- 
strument designed by God to root out heresy from the 
earth, whilst a boundless ambition urged him to attempt 
the imposition of his despotic will upon Europe. Of these 
two aims the latter was, however, the nearer his heart, and 
it was he who first gave shape and reality to that longing 
for the Ehine as a frontier, which subsequently became a 
recognised article of French faith.^ His ambition was to 
emulate Charles the Great, and to unite under his sway all 
the civilized States of Europe. The imperial crown was to 
be joined to the crowns of Spain and France, and the 
Mediterranean was to be converted into a French lake. His 
territorial greed was insatiable, and he may be said to 
have originated the policy which Napoleon adopted, of 
making France great by the absorption of neighbouring 
provinces. The weakness of Spain seemed to invite him to 
add Flanders and Holland to his dominions. Spain was 
no longer to be dreaded : she had ceased to be an effective 
force in Europe, and had become little more than a 
geographical name. Her splendid infantry, but yesterday 
the terror of her enemies and the admiration of all nations, 
was no more, and her commerce had waned and disappeared 
with her fighting strength. Her King was weak both in 
mind and body, and Lewis, knowing that he could not live 
long, wished to have everything ready for the occupation 
of the Spanish Netherlands whenever his death should take 

* As a sentiment, however, this longing for the Bhine frontier may 
be said to date back to Philip the Pair. It was Eichelieu who devised 
the scheme of making France the mistress of the world, and the recog- 
nised centre of all learning and cultivation. This aim was adopted by 
Mazarin, and became the corner-stone of Lewis XIV.’s political 
system. 
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place. The previous possession of Holland would greatly 
facilitate this operation, and hence the anxiety of Lewis to 
effect its early conquest. 

But the acquisition of Holland was not an object which 
met with universal approval in France. Ministers warned 
Lewis that the destruction of Holland would mean the 
aggrandizement of England’s naval power and commercial 
wealth — in fact, the transfer of trade from the Scheldt to 
the Thames. This argument, however, had little weight 
with Lewis. He knew too well how completely Charles 
and James relied upon him for money to render them in- 
dependent of the Parliament they hated. Charles could 
look to no other quarter for help, since Parliament would 
only vote money for specified objects, on conditions which 
both brothers deemed derogatory to the dignity of an 
English King. James, the heir to the Throne, with all the 
zealous hurry of a recent convert, was burning to restore 
the Eoman Catholic worship in all its ancient splendour, 
aud it was from France alone that aid could be expected in 
such a cause. Lewis was therefore justified in his cal- 
culation, that come what might, he could reckon upon 
Charles II. At his own back, was the compact powder 
of France— then the greatest and richest of European 
kingdoms — and he could see no reason why his ambitions 
aspirations should not be fully realized, as indeed they 
surely might have been, but for William III. and John 
.Churchill. ■ ■ 

Apart from his craving for territory, Lewis longed to 
, destroy the Dutch hotbed of Protestantism and liberty. He 
believed that the existence, and still more the prosperity, 
of this heretical republic, was a dangerous example to the 
subjects of all kingdoms. Protestantism implied liberty of 
conscience and the civil rights of man, as opposed to the 
absolute will of an hereditary King. ’ In Holland and in 
England, where it had taken firm root, there had grown 
up a spirit of political independence which taught men to 
realize that they too had rights as well as the . princes, 
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bishops, and nobles in whom power and privilege had 
hitherto been exclusively vested. When therefore the 
United Provinces presumed to incite other States to adopt 
their views upon civil and religious liberty, it is easy to 
understand how hateful Holland and her institutions 
became to a despot of Lewis XIV. ’s aims and tempera- 
ment. The conquest of Holland was, therefore, doubly 
necessary to his aims. It would not only open the door 
for him into the Spanish Netherlands, but it would enable 
him to eradicate this pernicious religion. 

Lewis XIY. was absolutely unscrupulous, and regarded 
neither home law nor foreign treaties. Punctilious in all 
matters of etiquette, he loved to pose as the central figure 
in his, superb Court, but truth, honour, and Justice found 
no place in his home policy or dealings with foreign 
nations. As with the powerful rulers of all epochs, he 
only regarded treaties as binding when it suited him to 
respect them. 

As a ruler, he thought he could do no wrong. He believed 
that the hearts and thoughts of Kings by Divine right, were 
under the special guidance of Him who made them, and 
that h was sinful in a subject to resist the will of his 
Sovereign Lord. Courtiers, whose property and lives were 
in his hands, accorded him a reverence more suited to a 
deity than to a mortal. By nature vain, and through habit 
fond of flattery, they played upon his weaknesses, and con- 
firmed him in the belief that his power came from above, 
and that he was not as others are. That a man so educated 
should have been able to make Prance what he made her, 
is a strong proof of his ability. 

The most foolish as well as the most wicked act of his 
reign, was the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
amounted to a declaration of war against every Protestant 
State, and against every Protestant man, woman, and child. 
It was the turning-point in his reign. Thenceforward his 
successes became fewer and fewer, and what was worse, 
the victories he did win, no longer strengthened his power 
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or increased iiis fame. France grew poorer and poorer 
without any compensation for the privations of her people; 
and when, at the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, Marl- 
borough took the field against her and her only ally, 
Bavaria, Lewis drank the cup of failure and humiliation to 
the dregs. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

THE FRENCH ARMY OF 1672. 

Lewis a great Army Beformer — Greneral Martinet — Lonvois— Organiza- 
tion of all civilized armies then— Strategy — Crime. 

In one respect at least, Lewis XIV. resembled the great 
soldiers of every age— he was an army reformer. His 
keen instinct taught him that the army opposed to reform 
must fall behind in the race for fighting efiiciency, and he 
was quick to take advantage of all the inventions of the 
day which in any way affected the implements or methods 
of warfare. Whatever science could do to improve the arms 
and equipment of soldiers, he adopted with alacrity. He 
did not shrink from new ideas or new inventions, because 
they had not been taken up by some rival nation. He 
was wise enough to act in accordance with the advice 
of experienced generals, and to recognise, that among the 
privileges of royal birth, a knowledge of war is not 
necessarily included. He never carried his royal infalli- 
bility into such matters, nor did he presume to override the 
opinions of real soldiers experienced in the field, and the 
result was, that his army was dressed, equipped, drilled, and 
trained in accordance with the most advanced military views 
of his day. He possessed that gift rare in kings, the common- 
sense to understand that courtiers flatter. When they told 
him that he, being a Prince, must know how armies should 
be organized and how soldiers should be drilled and trained 
better than Turenne or Villars he knew that they lied. 



GENERAL MARTINET 8g 

Bat Lewis, althoagh not a great soldier, was a great man. 
Long practice at peace reviews and military displays had 
made him a first-rate authority on all the theatrical side 
of an army, but he did not therefore conclude that he was 
competent to advise about war, or the organization of an 
army for war. He habitually sought and acted upon the 
advice of experts, whether in matters of science, of civil 
government, or of war; and as we shall see later on, when 
upon one occasion he w^as over-persuaded to run counter 
to the advice of his experienced generals, failure was the 
result. . 

He often made mistakes, but he had the rare merit of 
not fearing to employ able men. Vanity and a deliberately- 
adopted policy, caused him to claim for himself the credit 
of every great success achieved by his army. To make his 
people believe that all victory . emanated from himself, 
tended, he thought, to magnify the dignity of his kingly office. 
This love of false glory, though foolish, did no harm to his 
country, for he strove to avoid the crime of committing 
the : fortunes of Prance and the lives of her soldiers to 
incompetent hands. Despots like Napoleon are prone to 
surround themselves with mediocrities, for they fear to 
create rivals for popular applause. But a wise hereditary 
I sovereign has no reason for any such fear, and can afford 

to employ the best material he can find. 

The troops of France were at this time the finest in 
Europe, and her frontiers bristled with fortresses, the 
creation of the first engineer of his age, the modest and 
loyal Vauban. Whilst preparing for the invasion of 
Holland, the ablest officers of Lewis, men of tried war- 
experience in Hungary, Flanders, and Portugal, were hard 
at - wm*k with the drill and instruction of the troops. A 
new and well-ordered mobility and a facility of manoeuvre 
was taught, whilst a greater precision in the performance 
of military duties was strictly enforced. Discipline was 
brought to a high state of perfection. The instruction of 
the infantry was intrusted to General Martinet, whose narhe 
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is still a synonym for unrelenting strictness in the punctual 
performance of all duties, no matter how small and ap- 
parently unimportant.^ 

Until Lewis reformed his army, there was little dis- 
cipline amongst the superior officers. This he was 
determined to correct, and when the three marshals, De 
Bellefond, De Crequi and d’Humieres refused to serve under 
Turenne because he was not a member, of the Koyal Family, 
he promptly dismissed them from the army.t By degrees, 
he taught his officers to attach more importance to military 
rank and to military efficiency, than to birth, and in these 
and other reforms he was ably served by his great bullying 
bourgeois minister. It was really Louvois who compelled 
the nobles in the army to submit to the same discipline 
as officers of inferior birth, and it is related of him, that 
on remonstrating with a nobleman about the unsatis- 
factory state of his. company, he said, ‘When one is an 
officer, it is necessary to take a decided line, sir. You 
must either declare yourself a courtier or apply yourself to 
your duty Birth had then, as property hap now, ‘its 
duties as well as its rights.’ 

In the field, the King made it a point to take especial 
notice of all meritorious officers, no matter how humble 
their origin. In fact, he was the first to recognise and 
encourage the ‘professional soldier.’ His generals were 
consequently the ablest in Europe, and his army was ex- 
cellent in all respects. Such a power in such hands may 
well have inspired the dream of making France the dominant 
Power in Europe. 

* It was Martinet who replaced the pike with the bayonet. This 
new weapon had a wooden handle which fitted into the muzzle of the 
musket. The first regiment to receive the bayonet was ‘ le regiment de 
Fusiliers cr44 en 1671 appele depuis Eegiment Eoyal d’Ai'tillerie.' 
In this second Butch war he introduced the use of copper pontoons. 

He was kiUed at the siege of Boesburg in 1672. 

f After an interval of about six months, when they had eaten well 
of humble pie, the King forgave them and restored them to their 
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Among other reforms, Lewis clothed his army in uniform. 

He began this at first only with his Guards in 1665, but he _* 
soon afterwards applied the system to all regiments. Before 
that date, the captains clothed their own troops and com- 
panies. Strange to say, with the exception of the wigs 
worn by officers, the dress of some European armies 
in the seventeenth and in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, was better suited for the work soldiers have to do, 
than it is at the present moment. Frederick the Great’s 
absurd ideas of what soldiers should look like on parade, 
have been the curse of armies ever since. 

The organization of European armies at this time was as 
follows : A regiment of Horse consisted generally of two or 
three squadrons of three troops each, and each troop had a 
captain, a lieutenant, a cornet, and about fifty troopers of 
all grades mounted on big, clumsy ^ war-horses.’ In the 
Dragoons — the Mounted Infantry of to-day — the regiment 
had four squadrons of similar strength, but their horses 
were small and light — seldom above fourteen and a half 
hands high. Every cavalry and infantry regiment had 
a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, and a major. Mounted 
troops fought in three ranks. Their defensive armour 
consisted of a back and breast piece, and a pot-helmet, 
but about fifteen years later these were mostly laid 
aside. The infantry battalion was usually divided into 
from ten to seventeen companies of fifty men each, one 
company being grenadiers. Each company had a captain, a 
lieutenant, and an ensign. The grenadiers carried grenades 
and a short musket, called a fusil. The other companies 
consisted each of about thirty matchlockmen, twelve pike- 
men, and four men armed with the fusil, and a bayonet 
which in shape and size corresponded with the dagger- 
bayonet of our new magazine rifle, except that its wooden 
handle fitted into the muzzle.* Every infantry soldier wore 
a sword, suspended to a broad buff-leather belt, to which 

* In the ‘ Dictionaire Etymologique, 4 Paris, 1694,’ is as follows: 

‘ Baionnette. Sort de Poignard : ainse appel^ de la ville de Baionne.’ 
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also, for all men ■witli fire-ai'ms, were fastened little cylinders 
of wood or tin, each containing a cartridge. The infantry 
fought six deep, with the pikemen in the centre and the 
musketeers, or matchlockmen, on the flanks. The pikeman 
was equipped with an iron pot-helmet, a gorget, and breast 
and back piece; his pike, exclusive of the steel head, 
measuring sixteen feet long. 

Holland and Flanders, then the battlefield of Europe, 
abounded in strong places. Almost all that was known of 
skategy, was gathered from the practice of war in the Low 
Countries, where campaigns consisted of little more tbfl.n 
sieges, the passage of canals and rivers, the construction 
and occupation of fortified positions, and endless marches 
and counter-marches. Although it was the rule to make 
war support war,* still, it was considered necessary in an 
enemy s country to establish magazines of provisions within 
the zone of operations, and when an army was pushed 
beyond any such zone, further supplies were collected and 
fresh magazines formed. No army, as a rule, dared to cut 
itself off from its magazines, and such an operation as 
Marlborough’s march into the heart of Bavaria in 1704, was 
an unheard-of enterprise. Biscuit, as a ration instead of 
bread, had not come into use, and the system of exacting 
contributions from a country in proportion to its agricultural 
resources, now so well understood, was then unknown. 
Armies were either fed from magazines of provisions, or 
lived chiefly on plunder. Woe betide the province through 
which a hostile army passed. The horrors of war were 
real mdeed, and the records of black deeds too often per- 

petrated by men in search of food, may well make us 
shudder. 

ft u ™ frequently accompanied armies in the 

Held and the foreign soldier in particular has seldom shown 
much respect for the feelings or property of the invaded. 
But it does not become us to throw stones at our neigh- 

* An expression that originated with Julins Casar, and not with 
Napoleon, as is so commonly imagined. 
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hours on this score, for although the British soldier is 
usually humane and merciful, still, upon some memorable 
occasions, he behaved infamously to the people of captured 
towns in the Peninsula. British generals, too, have been 
compelled in certain instances, as an urgent matter of 
military policy, to lay waste whole districts, to burn villages, 
and to snatch all means of subsistence from their in- 
habitants.^ We are given to thanking God with great 
unction that we pay for everything we take, and that we do 
not live upon an invaded country as other nations do. The 
fact is, that it answers better to pay for all we want, as 
by doing so we obtain it more easily and expeditiously; but 
w^herever this system of paying for supplies has failed, our 
commanders in the field have never hesitated to take them 
by force. No prejudices on this score ever affected men 
like Cromwell, Marlborough, or Wellington. 

The armies of Lewis XIV. acted upon the system which 
was and is common in war — they took what they wanted. 
The difference between his time and ours is, that, as a 
rule, the supplies are now taken upon a well-understood 
system, through the agency of the enemy’s local authorities, 
whilst formerly, individuals took very much what they 
required, and in so doing, often destroyed more than they 
obtained. 

It may be said that Marlborough was the first General 
of the Lewis XIV. period who reduced the commissariat 
service to a regular system. It was, however, a common 
thing, at the opening of a campaign, to enter into regular 
stipulations, or treaties, as to the districts which were to be 
recognised as at the disposal of each side for purposes of 
contributions. The manner in which the parties sent to 
levy them should behave was clearly defined by written 
agreement, and it was usually stij)ulated that, ' No body of 
men, under a certain number, were to advance into their 
enemy's country beyond the limits agreed upon, under the 

The Trench ravaged the Palatinate in 1674, and again in 1689. 
Marlborough ravaged Bavaria in 1704. 
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i penalty of being treated as freebooters.’ By such steps 
many disorders and enormities were prevented.* 

Those who wish to understand the strategy of this period 
should study the campaign of 1691 in Flanders. It is a 
fair example of the formal and cautious strategy of the 
time. The wars of those days were wars of sieges rather 
than of battles. The investment of a place implied care- 
fully constructed lines of circumvallation and contravallation, 
as in the days of Csesar. Commanders loved to surround 
themselves in the open country with great continued lines, 
designed to defend some frontier or to bar the progress of 
an adversary. A battle was seldom more than an incident 
in the attack or defence of a fortress, or of some Iona line 
of field-works. ^ 

This was the period immediately preceding that in which 
the genius of Turenne’s great pupil infused new life, energy, 
and concentrated direction into military operations. The 
movements of William and of Luxembourg in 1691 illustrate 
how a nation’s money could be squandered in projects 
which led to no decisive result ; how a people could be im- 
poverished to no purpose by generals wanting that true fire, 
that natural instinct, which rises above the rules of the 
military theorist. It was the day of the drill-sergeant and 
the formalist, when war was a methodical, but costly 
game, of which the rules could be, learnt from books’ 
Eoads were improvised across country to enable armies to 
move mathematically in columns at carefully regulated 
intervals from one position to another, often not more than 
five, SIX, or eight miles distant. Each side gave ‘ check ’ in 
turn, or by clumsy expedients and countermoves sought to 
secure what was deemed to be a strategic advantage in 
these slow and ponderous manceuvres. From first to last 
m the campaign of 1691 there was not one spark of 
military genius. What havoc would Marlborough, Frederick 
Napoleon, or Wellington have made had any one of them’ 
commanded on either side ! 

* Vattel, p. 366. 
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In subsequent campaigns, Marlborough may well have Chapter 
chafed when compelled to serve under the Kurfursts, Mar- 
graves, Landgraves, Herzogs, and other Erlanchts and 1672 , 
Durchlauchts, their sons and their nephews, who by right of 
birth held command in the allied armies of the period ; 
but, indeed, many a military genius has since then smarted 
and endured in a somewhat similar position, and States have 
had to suffer in consequence. Many of these right gallant 
princes mistook, as their descendants stUl at times mistake, 
the theatrical properties and the ^ stage business ’ of an army 
for real warfare. Their Highnesses of Waldeck and Yaude- 
mont, of Nassau Saarbruck and Nassau Friesland, of Wur- 
temburg and Pumpernickel, all good fighting soldiers, 
believed that they were endowed with the genius of 
command because they were princes.^ How must sorrow 
and amusement in turn have possessed Marlborough when 
compelled to listen with respectful gravity whilst their 
Serenities laid dowm the law^ to him upon strategy and tactics ! 

What gall and wormw^ood it must have been to a soldier of 
his stamp to find himself serving as a subordinate to a 
‘ wooden-headed ’ courtier like Bentinck ! 

The military punishments of the day were not only 
severe, but cruel. When the allied army was encamped at 
Cour, south of the Sambre, a French incendiary was caught 
in the act of attempting to blow up the powder in the ^ g 
artillery park. He was tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to have his right hand cut off and burnt before him, 
and then to be burnt alive himself. This inhuman sentence 
was duly carried out, and the reverend chaplain who 
describes the execution refers to it as Hhe punishment he 
deserved. ’t Such was the custom of war in those days. 

To the Englisli ear the titles and position of some of these German 
Serene Highnesses sound curions. When the Treaty of Vienna decided 
the contingents to be furnished by these potentates, one, ‘Eeuss- 
Schleiss-Lobenstein,’ was to supply twenty soldiers . ^ . to the army of 
the Bunde.’ 

t H’Auvergne^s ‘ History of 1691 Campaign,’ pp. 116 and 123, 

Carlton in his memoirs mentions this also. 
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Chaptee The treatment of prisoners-of-war is well described by Mrs. 

Davies, the woman soldier who served so long in Flanders 
1672. under Marlborough. Having fallen into the hands of the 
French during a skirmish in 1694, she says that the 
English prisoners were well treated, because the wife of 
James II. took a deep interest in them. They had clean 
straw every night to lie on, and each man was given five 
farthings a day for tobacco, a pound of bread, and a pint of 
wine, and all were allowed to retain their own clothes. 
But the poor Dutch prisoners had nothmg beyond half a 
pound of bread per diem, and were kept ‘ almost naked in 
filthy dark prisons without other support.’* 

On the sea also little regard was shown for human life. 
The English claim to sovereignty over the waters of the 
English Channel was stoutly maintained during this reign, 
and gave rise to many bloody encounters. In 1694 Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel found in the Downs a Danish man-of-w’'ar 
which omitted to strike her flag to his, as in custom bound 
to do. He reports that, having ordered her captain three 
times to do so without effect, he directed the Stirling Castle to 
bear down upon her, and compel her obedience. This was 
done by pouring a broadside into the Dane, who returned the 
fire and then ‘ quickly struck his flag.’ But ‘ there were 
several dead and wounded on both sides.’t 
In 1672 the French frontier on the side of the Low 
Countries was protected by the fortresses of Dunkirke, 
Bergues, Lille, Courtray, Oudenarde, Ath, Tournay, Douay, 
Charleroi, Phihppeville, and Eocroi. Early in that year, 
under the cover of these places, a large French army was 
collected on the river Sambre, near Charleroi. Including 
the contingents furnished by the Elector of Cologne and 
the Bishop of Munster, the army numbered nearly 140,000 
fighting men, and it was well supplied with artillery and 
bridge equipment. In name, Lewis was the Commander-in- 
Chief, but in fact, the operations were directed by Turenne 
* ‘ Life and Adventures of Mrs. C. Davies,’ p. 26. 
f Lexington Papers. Eeport dated from the Neptune, ^ 8, 1694. 
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and Conde, witli Luxembourg as a subordinate, whilst 
Vauban conducted the sieges. 

Pierre de Groot, the Dutch Ambassador in Paris, soon 
discovered the intentions of the French Eang, and the pur- 
pose for which he had collected this large army. He 
believed all opposition to be so hopeless, that he recom- 
mended De Witt to submit, and make the best terms he 
could to avert the coming blow. The faction of the Grand 
Pensionary seriously weakened Holland, and the base plots 
of Charles and of Arlington and Clifford, as already said, 
secured to Prance the co-operation of England. Spain’s 
weakness was Prance’s opportunity, and the influence of 
French gold was felt on every side. 
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WILLIAM OF OBANGB : HIS CHABACTEE. 


The hatred between Lewis and William — William’s appearance and 
disposition — His ability as a Commander. 

‘ He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Anthony ; he hears no music ; 

Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at anything.’ 
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No two contemporaries, perhaps, have ever hated each other 
more cordially than Lewis XIV. of France, and the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards King William III. Many circum- 
stances conspired to intensify this feeling. The French 
King had wished William to marry his illegitimate daughter, 
Mademoiselle de Blois ; but the proposal met with an 
indignant refusal from William, who said : ^ The princes of 
Orange married the legitimate, but never the illegitimate, 
offspring of great kings.’ Lewis was furious. He never 
forgave what he took as a personal insult to himself, and 
William in after-life strove in vain to efface his remembrance 
of this incident. 

William of Orange was the only issue of the marriage of 
the Stadtholder William, with Mary, Princess Royal and 
daughter of Charles L* A seven-months child, born eight 

* She died of small-pox during a visit to England in 1660, and was 
buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel. She prided herself so much on being 
Princess Royal of England that she never allowed herself to be called 
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days after the death of his father, he was constitutionally 
weak, and through life suffered much from dyspepsia. There 
can be little doubt, that much of the moroseness for which he 
has been censured, was the result of a weak digestion. He 
is said to have borne a strong resemblance to his mother, 
and if so, she must have been a very plain woman. Gaunt 
and frail, with round sloping shoulders, he was of medium 
height, and ungraceful carriage. His high forehead and 
large aquiline nose, were, however, somewhat relieved by 
bright, piercing eyes, which bespoke cunning, and seemed 
to penetrate the thoughts of those with whom he conversed. 
Thin, closely-compressed lips, and a squareness of jaw 
and chin, indicated a firm resolve and a will that was not 
to be trifled with. His general appearance, by no means 
striking, might indeed be called insignificant. He lacked 
presence, and his ungracious and almost boorish manner 
was the reverse of winning. He laughed most ungrace- 
fully, a serious fault in man or woman, and his chronic 
cough irritated those he conversed with. Cold, calculating, 
and parsimonious, his distant and reserved deportment 
seemed to repel all friendship. To the casual observer he 
did not look the hero he undoubtedly was, though there 
was yet something almost noble in his face. He entertained 
a truly royal dislike to contradiction, and, though above all 
petty meanness, was an arch intriguer and a thoroughly 
good hater. 

It is not easy to describe the Prince, whom in their hatred 
of Popery, the English people afterwards elected to be their 
King. That he was one of the great men of the earth, 
none but the prejudiced will deny. But many of his best 
qualities were dimmed by a cold and unsympathetic nature 
which found its expression in a repellent manner, and 
hindered him from exercising any personal influence over 
those whom he sought to lead. Men followed his plans and 
appreciated their cleverness, but could feel no enthusiasm 
for their gloomy author. Yet cold as he was to English- 
men, he loved Holland and its people with the depth and 
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sincerity of the man of one great absorbing idea. To raise 
the renown of his fatherland and to bring down that of 
France, was the wish nearest his heart. In __him a noble, 
manly spirit was ever in conflict with the sickly, frail body 
that contained it. He was absolutely unscrupulous, as 
evidenced by the superlative deceit to which he resorted in 
1688. But his was no mere personal or ignoble ambition, 
for its object was the freedom and greatness of his country j 
and when he fought for Holland, the struggle was also for 
the liberty and Protestantism which Lewis XIV. sought to 
destroy. The cause of the Eeformation was the cause of 
freedom, and it was evident that both must stand or fall 
together. 

William was self-contained, proud, and ambitious as 
Lucifer; a statesman, a diplomatist, and yet, above all 
things, a devoted patriot. So able was he as a negotiator, that 
his allies, it was said, reaped as much benefit from bis 
diplomacy as his own subjects. His courage was rather of 
the Wellington than of the Caesar type, for as a leader, he 
lacked that depth of human sympathy, that sense of 
comradeship, which some master-minds inspire, and which 
cause them to be followed with blind devotion. There 
was none of that animal magnetism about him, with 
which some leaders are so charged as to infect all whe 
come within the zone of their influence. He had ne 
power to attract men to his cause by any personal 
spell or glamour, and he was more calculated to in- 
spire confidence than enthusiasm. His was an un- 
emotional fanaticism, so dumb that the crowd gave 
him credit for none at all. He was incapable of those 
generous emotions of the heart which must be at least 
simulated, if not possessed by men who aspire to influence 
and lead others. The fire that burnt within him was. 
intense, but it sent forth no flame and imparted no heat 
to others. The glory which surrounds his name in history 
is solid and lasting, but it is not the military glory he se 
ardently coveted, and worked so hard to achieve. The 
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name of but one brilliant victory adorns Ms epitaph ; yet 

he can never be forgotten in the Holland he saved from ‘ 

extinction, or in the England he rescued from priestcraft 
and despotism, William of Orange must be remembered 
in these islands with sincere gratitude and admiration as 
long as men prize civil and religious liberty. To him we 
owe, if not actually our liberty, at least our present 
system of Parliamentary sovereignty. Since he dethroned 
James II., it is no longer the will of a more or less despotic 
Sovereign, but the will of the people, which directs the 
policy of the kingdom. No great man had a larger number 
of bitter enemies in his lifetime, but in history, few have 
found more able, more brilliant advocates than William III. 

Yet to a large extent, his were the principles and policy 
so unblushingly propounded by Machiavelli. He drew 
the broadest distinction between the honour of a gentle- 
man in his private capacity, and in his management 
of public affairs. The teaching of the astute Italian 
may or may not influence the conduct of politicians of 
to-day, but it did strongly and undisguisedly influence 
the proceedings of statesmen and rulers in the seventeenth 
century, and particularly those of the King to whose initia- 
tive we owe the Union of England and Scotland, and many 
of the institutions upon which our greatness has since been 
built up. 

Too sickly when a child for much study, he had never- 
theless acquired a considerable amount of knowledge 
through the care of a fond mother, and after her death, 
through the watchful solicitude of his grandmother. ' He 
learned to speak Dutch, German, French, and English, 
and to understand Latin, Italian, and Spanish. He 
was well versed in the science , of government, and he 
had a fair knowledge of mathematics, which he studied 
with pleasure. He disliked all music except the drum and 
trumpet. He cared nothing for either poetry, literature, 
or dancing, and with the exception of painting, the fine 
arts generally had no more charm for him than they had 
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for Marcus Antoninus. He admired fine pictures, but took 
— * no interest, whatever in those who painted them, nor, 

indeed, in artists of any kind. By education a Calvinist, 
throughout life he proved himself a friend to Protestants 
of every denomination, and stoutly opposed all religious 
persecution. Those who knew him well, tell us that he 
was a pious predestinarian, and ‘constant in the private 
worship of God.'* During the visit he paid to his uncle’s 
Court in 1669, he made a favourable impression upon all 
he met. Very abstemious then, he resented/ being forced 
to drink at supper with tfie King and his tipsy com- 
panions, t Contemporary writers described him as having 
‘ a manly, courageous, wise countenance,’! and as pos- 
sessed ‘of the most extraordinary understanding and 
parts.’§ Sir William Temple, writing of him in 1668, says, 
he had no vice, and refers to his good plain sense, his habit 
of rising early, his dislike of swearing and dissipation, and 
his love of study and of hunting. He dwells also upon his 
charity, religious zeal, and ‘ desire ’ (rare in every age) ‘to 
grow great rather by the service than the servitude of his 
country.’il 

Whilst still in his teens, his sound common-sense enabled 
him to see through the French King’s designs, even before 
the experienced statesmen of the day. He seems, as a youth, 
to have regarded the growing power of France as a menace 
to the safety of Holland, and as a danger to religious and 
political liberty. He had implicit confidence in himself, 
and from early boyhood all he said and did proclaimed his 
intention to follow in the footsteps, and to emulate the 
renown, of his forefathers. No danger appalled, no diffi- 
culty daunted, no reverse could dismay, and no success 
demoralize this self-contained, unbending, unlovable Cal- 

Burnet. 

t Beresby’s « Memoirs,’ p. 83. 

t Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. i., p. 409. 

§ ‘ Lord Arlington’s Letters,’ vol. ii., p. 310. 

11 Sir William Temple; see Mackintosh, p. 312. 
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vinist. He was absolutely devoid of personal vanity ; 
he was not vindictive, and even when young, was reserved 
as he was prudent. His aptitude for business was con- 
siderable, and, endowed also with great tenacity of purpose, 
he dealt seriously with all the aifaii's of life. These were 
the qualities which gave to previous Princes of Orange so 
much weight and authority in Holland. In writing of 
William's progenitors, an English author of the day says, 
that, Henry IV. excepted, they were on his mother's side 
only sovereigns, but on his father's such as deserved to 
bC'So.^ \ 

Such was the Prince now called to rule over Holland and 
direct her destinies. Her future was in his hands, and 
never did some four millions of freemen commit their 
fortunes to safer keeping. Whatever were his failings, we 
forget them in our admiration of his single-minded, all- 
absorbing love of country. His devotion to what he felt to 
be his duty, and the noble courage with which, in Holland's 
darkest hour, he fought for what he believed to be right, are 
enough to obliterate from the pages of history all record of 
his faults. He was ungracious, but he always rode foremost 
in the battles he waged for the independence of a country 
far dearer to him than life. 

William and Lewis differed in character as night differs 
from day on all points save one, and that was ambition, 
William, unostentatious in all he did, loved W’^ar for itself ; 
Lewis, wdio was no soldier, loved it only for the gratifica- 
tion of his personal vanity, and as a means of effecting 
his ambitious projects. Though almost always defeated, 
William was well versed in the theory of war, and to him 
the camp was a real home, where, sickly as he was, it was 
a pleasure to him to share with his soldiers the fatigues 
and privations inseparable from active service. King Lewis, 
on the other hand, was strong and robust. Vain of his 
personal appearance, he loved the theatrical side of war, 
and had a childish relish for its ‘pride and circumstance.' 

^ ‘ Feasts of the Gods,’ written in 1708. 
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He gloried in the ‘triumphs’ so readily accorded him by a 
— ■ Tainglorious people and a sycophant Court. No amount 

1 ^ 72 . of adulation was too much for him, even v^hen he knew it 

to be false. He made war like a king on the stage, sur- 
rounded by well-dressed courtiers ; William did so seriously, 
as a real soldier in the midst of camps and fighting 
comrades. William would have scouted the minister who 
should presume to style him ‘the Great ’—a title which 
Lewis assumed from the day of the insignificant skirmish 
A 6, 1672. which marked his prosaic passage of the Ehine. William 
would have laughed at the man who, courtier-like, pre- 
tended to regard that operation as an important feat,- of 

arms.^ To Lewis, France doubtless owes much of the re- 
putation that gained for her the title of ‘Great Nation’; 
but we cannot forget that it was he who sowed the seed 
which in course of time grew into the noisome weed of 
revolution. Had he never lived, the names of Marat 
and of Eobespierre might be still unknown, and France 
might have been spared the humiliations inflicted upon 
her by Marlborough and Wellington. 

To William, Holland owed her independence. To his 
fer-seeing genius and well-balanced judgment, Europe was 
mdebted for the ‘Grand Alliance,’ which was the means of 
confining France for nearly half a century within her ancient 
limits. Entrusted by his countrymen with the defence of 
Holland, he soon came to be recognised as the champion 
of European liberties. But he never learnt to know or 
understand the English people, and hated their system of 
government by party. Always regarding English politics 
as msular, provincial, and unimportant, he neglected 
them, and thereby created many enemies in his new 
kingdom. His ways and manners and estimate of 
thmgs were not theirs. No community of sentiment 
existed between the ruler and the ruled, for they were 
strangers each to the other. Esteemed and liked, if 
not loved, in Holland as Stadtholder, he was as King in 
England disliked by all classes. It was nothing but 
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England’s dread and hatred of Popery that kept him on Ohapteb 

the Throne, so supremely uncongenial was he in every 

way to the people. He never associated with his English 
courtiers, whilst he loved' to boose in the society of his 
own countrymen. He took no trouble to conceal either 
his warm regard for the Dutch adventurers whom he had 
imported, or his contempt for the English statesmen of the 
day. It must, however, be frankly admitted, that he had 
good reason for this feeling towards his new subjects. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Holland’s power of resistance. 

She trusted to her wealth — With a strong Navy she neglected her 
Army— Greed of wealth and meroantfle pursuits had made her 
men effeminate, 

Holland, with her comparatively small population and 
contemptible army, was apparently powerless to meet the 
coming storm, although her commerce was great and her 
coffers were full. The theory so strongly held in England, 
that wealth can save^ a nation when threatened with ex- 
tinction, is the greatest and most dangerous of all our 
present-day delusions. It received a severe shock in 
1870-71, when rich Prance fell before poor Germany, but 
it still helps to soothe the politician in moments of anxiety 
as to the unpreparedness of his country to defend itself if 
seriously attacked. During peace, money enables a wise 
Government to prepare and organize the army and navy 
required tor the national safety. With it, guns, ships, 
ammunition and all warlike stores can be obtained, and 
leserves provided. All this can be done by the Minister 
who IS sufficiently wise, patriotic, and courageous to tell his 
countrymen the whole truth as to the condition of their 
defensive forces. But if-as in the case of Holland in 
1672— this be not done in time of peace, if the provision 
of a suitable army and navy be postponed until the country 
IS attacked by an enemy strong by land and sea, its ac- 
cumulated wealth will avail it nothing. The attack will 
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be made so rapidly, and most likely, so unexpectedly 
—as it was by France in 1672 — that the unprepared 
nation will have no time to iDiill out its purse, still less to 
spend its contents to any useful purpose. As is generally 
the case at such a time in all civilized States, there were 
then in Holland many who refused to believe in the reality 
of the danger, and who persisted in crying, ‘Peace, peace!’ 
when war was even at their door. Eegardless of the warn- 
ings they had received from their own Minister in Paris, 
they seemed anxious to believe only what was pleasant, 
and, up to the last moment, refused to admit that invasion 
was even a possibility. Strong at sea, the Dutch had 
allowed their army to dwindle into feeble insignificance. 
To save money, it had been so reduced in numbers, that 
when the Fi^ench poured into Holland, some 25,000 very 
indiiferent troops were all that could be found to meet the 
invaders. Even these, mostly old men disused with long 
peace, were badly trained and equipped, and lacked con- 
fidence in themselves and in their officers.'^ Daring the 
long period of eighteen years in which Holland was ruled 
by De Witt, age had carried off the experienced officers to 
whom she owed her freedom, and the many foreigners 
she had in her ranks could not be expected to take any 
deep interest in the cause of Dutch independence. 

The Dutch mercantile marine numbered about twelve 
hundred ships, and to watch over what was then regarded 
as a colossal trade, Holland had ministers at all the great 
courts, and consuls in all the principal seaports of the 
world. Her commercial capital, Amsterdam, had become 
the richest of cities. The provinces of Holland alone con- 
tained 3,000,000 souls, and the other states were peopled in 
like proportion. In fact, the sterling qualities of the Dutch 
had raised a down-trodden Spanish province, into a State 
which, in many respects, rivalled the first in Europe. Fore- 
stalling the policy of England during the last three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century, Holland was content to be strong 
* Sir W. Temple’s Memoirs. 
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at sea, whilst the army maintained for defence against 
invasion, was contemptible in numbers and poor in quality. 
The mercantile classes, by whom she was governed, were 
quick to perceive how necessary a strong navy was for her 
circumstances and position, but the need of a land army 
was not so apparent. They looked at the question from an 
exclusively maritime point of view, and all possibility of 
invasion had been eliminated from their calculations. Her 
merchants could not by any arguments be got to believe, 
that Prance would be unrighteous enough to invade their 
country without warning, or to attempt the overthrow of a 
nation that had given her no recent cause of offence. Thus 
it was, that their defensive forces were neglected, whilst 
they devoted all their energies to the accumulation of 
wealth, and to what may be termed domestic and party 
politics. Their sailors were as good as those of England, 
but the generation of landsmen which had grown up 
while the Louvestein faction ruled Holland, were more 
fitted to handle the yard-measure, than to wield the pike. 
Engrossed in money-making, they had forgotten the art of 
war on land. A long peace had lulled them to sleep, and 
they had false visions of a strength and security which they 
did not possess. They constructed dikes to keep out the sea, 
but they neglected the fortifications which should keep out 
the enemy. Greed of wealth was slowly killing that public 
spirit upon which alone a healthy naval and military dis- 
cipline can ever be maintained. ‘Oh shopcraft, how do 
you effeminate the minds of men !’* Holland deliberately 
elected to trust for safety to paper treaties, and to the good 
faith of the States which signed them, rather than incur 
the cost and inconvenience of an army sufficient to make 
those treaties respected. The States-General deliberately 
entrusted the command of their fortified places to the 
unmihtary sons of peaceful bm-gomasters and city deputies^ 
who, when summoned by some handful of French regular 
troops, generally surrendered without firing a shot. 


ENGLAND’S POSITION IN THE DUTCH WAR log 


In this first move of Lewis’s game for universal dominion, 
William, as Stadtholder, was forced to the front, a position 
he held until his death, and which thenceforward was 
occupied by Marlborough. In these early Dutch wars, 
Charles II. and his brother James were bribed to assist the 
French, and until the peace of Utrecht, England held the 
balance in the game. When she remained neutral, or still 
worse, when her King was paid to fight against Holland, 
all hope of liberty and free thought in Europe seemed 
futile. And for several years it seemed as if Lewis must 
win. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE FIEST CAMPAIGN OP THE SECOND DUTCH WAR. 

Naval battle of Sole Bay — Noble death of Lord Sandwich — Chnrchill 
promoted for his service upon that occasion—He goes to Holland 
with Monmonth— Monmonth’s parentage— De Witt: his murder— 
Lewis makes the great mistake of taking the advice of his civil 
minister instead of his generals. 

The time selected by Lewis XIY. for the conquest of 
Holland was singularly propitious. Spain, grown weak, 
and ruled by a half-witted King, was content to send some 
six thousand troops to Ostend, with oi’ders for them to 
act, if necessary, in the defence of the States-General. 
The Emperor Leopold was fully occupied with his en- 
deavours to calm or crush the spirit of his Hungarian 
subjects, whom his intolerance had driven into revolt. 
He had neither the leisure nor the money — even if he 
had the inclination— to enter into any alliance for the 
potection of rebellious Holland against Prance. Accord- 
mg to his views, the Dutch richly deserved punishment, 
whether as subjects who had risen against their lawful 
rulers, the princes of his house, or as irreconcileable 
enemies of his religion. He was consequently easily 
induced to sign a secret treaty with Prance, in which he 
undertook to remain neutral during the coming war. 

It was during this war that Churchill first pushed him- 
self to the front, and it is to be noted, that like most great 
generals he first attracted the notice of his superiors by 
reckless daring, contemptuous indifference to danger, love 
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of enterprise, and unconcealed craving for personal distinc- Chapteb 
tion. It was in the early campaigns of this war that he 
learnt from Turenne and other able French commanders 1672 . 
that military science, which others may have known as 
well theoretically, but in the practice of which few have 
equalled, none have surpassed him. 

^ During the winter of 1671-72, the English Admiralty 

made great exertions to fit out a fleet to act in spring with 
that of France, as agreed upon with Louis XIV. The 
dockyards were alive with workmen, and satisfactory pro- 
gress was made. By the month of April, sixty vessels of 
' the line and twenty fire-ships were assembled at the Nore, 

under the command of the Duke of York. The Prince^ 
a ship of one hundred guns, carried his flag, whilst that of 
Lord Sandwich, the second in command, flew from the 
James, a ship of similar size. When this fleet put to 
sea, many gentlemen joined it as volunteers. This w^as a 
I common and a praiseworthy custom in the days when a 

large proportion of soldiers were required on board every 
ship of war. Indeed, so usual was it that society questioned 
the courage of the lazy idler of good family who stayed at 
home, whilst his friends and brothers were boarding hostile 
ships, or fighting in some deadly breach abroad.* In 
our day it is the fashion to sneer at those who so thirst 
for distinction and revel in danger, that they volunteer 
to share the privilege of fighting for their country when- 
ever and wherever they can secure it. But the soldier’s 
heart warms to the volunteer, for the spirit of the hero is 
everywhere the same. The freemasonry of daring ignores 
all differences in rank and birth, and makes all brave men 
comrades, be they princes or peasants, soldiers or men of 
peace. 

as strong as ours, put to sea 
at the same time under Count d’Estrees, and joined the 
Duke of York’s command early in May, off St. Helen’s in h 1672 . 
the Isle of Wight. Over three thousand troops were dis- 
''' * Memoirs of Captain Carlton.’ 
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tributed as Marines throughout the English fleet. The 
Duke of York’s flagship carried the King’s Company of what 
is now the Grenadier Guards, in which John Churchill was 
ensign, Edward Picks lieutenant, and Sir Thomas Daniel 
captain. The orders given to the Duke of York were to find 
and destroy the Dutch fleet. He put to sea, but, as the 
weather was bad, he made for Sole Bay, near the little 
Suffolk town of Southwold, twenty-six miles south of 
Yarmouth.* Whilst at anchor there, Lord Sandwich, the 
experienced second in command, reported to the Duke, that 
the fleet generally, seemed more anxious to feast than to 
fight, and were consequently seriously exposed to surprise 
‘ as the wind then stood.’f The fiery landsmen who accom- 
panied the fleet chafed at his habitual caution, the outcome 
of knowledge and experience, and hastily concluded— as 
young men are apt to do — that his prudence arose from 
want of enterprise and daring. It was even hinted that 
Lord Sandwich lacked the courage of the English gentle- 
man, the mettle of the English seaman. Evelyn says 
that both the Duke of Albemarle and Sir Thomas Clifford 
—neither knowing anything of seamanship— had looked 
upon his cautious skfll as closely allied to fear. Sandwich 
was painfully aware of these suspicions, and the fact 
preyed heavily upon his mind. Before leaving London to 
embark he said: ‘I must do something, I know not what, 
to^ save my reputation.’ J He seems to have made up his 
mind to die in the first action, and, by the gallant manner 
of his death, to show how cruelly and unjustly he had been 
suspected. He detested this war with Holland, for he knew 
it to be an unholy war, prosecuted for un-Enghsh objects 
by King Charles and the ‘infamous crew’ who were his 
ministers.§ 

The prediction of Sandwich came true. The English 


* It is about 125 miles from London, 
t Kennet. 

t Evelyn’s Dia^ ’ of 31, 6, 1672. 

§ CampbeU’s ‘ Lives of the Admirals,’ voL ii., p. 187. 
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and French fleets were surprised at anchor by De Euyter, ChxOTer 
the greatest naval commander of his day. A bloody battle 
ensued, and at sundown both sides claimed the victory, the 
Dutch with most reason on their side. The hero of the 
day was the gallant but suspected Sandwich, who, by his 
noble conduct and skilful seamanship, saved our fleet 
from the disaster which neglect of his warning had made 
imminent. His was a glorious death, fighting the enemy 
all round as long as his ship would float, and refusing to 
leave her even when in flames. De Euyter, in his report 
of the battle, wrote, that of the thirty-two actions he had 
fought, this was the hardest.^ 

We have no record of the part which John Churchill 
played in it, but he must have done well, for he was 
promoted over the head of the lieutenant of his own com- 
pany, to be captain in the Lord High AdmiraTs regiment, 6 , 1672 . 
of which the Duke of York was colonel, t This regiment 
was intended for sea-service, and was the first in which all 
the men were armed with muskets. Churchiirs promotion 
over the heads of many seniors was naturally attributed 
to Court favouritism. The young ensign was known to 
have distinguished himself at Tangier, but he was also 
known as a lover of the King’s mistress, and as a member 
of the household of the Eoyal Admiral, the father of his “ 
sister’s children. Lieutenant Picks, of the King’s Com- 
pany, in a letter written some months after the battle, 1672 . 
complains that he has been passed over for promotion, 

* A very fair accoimt of this great bat indecisive battle is given by 
James II. in the Macpherson Papers, vol. i., p. 60. 

t It had been raised in 1664 ; Sir William Killegrew was colonel, and 
Sir Charles Lyttleton lientenant-colonel. It was composed of six com- 
panies, each of 200 men. In 1689 William III. incorporated it in the 
2nd Eegiment of Foot (xuards, now the Coldstream Guards. Four 
captains of this regiment were killed at Sole Bay, and Churchill was 
promoted to one of the vacancies. Sir C. Lyttleton, writing about 
the battle from Languard A 6, 1672, says, ‘ Mr. Churchill that was 
ensigne to y® King’s Company ’ was promoted to he captain. — 

Hatton, ‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i., p. 92. 
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although twelve years in the army, and adds with ingenuous 
simplicity, that he was prepared to make a present of four 
hundred guineas to Sir J. Williaihson— a Lord of the 
Admnalty— to whom his letter is addressed. He urges it 
is hard that he, the lieutenant, should be forgotten, when 
‘Mr. Churchill, who was my ensign in the engagement, is 
made a captain.’^ 

Charles now appointed his illegitimate son, James, Duke 
of Monmouth, to command the contingent with which he 
had agreed to furnish the French Ivmg for his invasion of 
Holland. Born in 1649, Monmouth was only twenty-three 
years of age when he embarked to assume this important 
position. His mother was Lucy, daughter of E. Walters 
Esq., of Haverford West, in the county of Pembroke. She 
was a very abandoned woman, but her origin was not so 
mean as James II. and Evelyn would have us believe, t ■ 
The latter describes her as ‘ a browne, beautifull, bold 
but insipid creature,’ ‘whom I had often seene at Paris ; 
she died miserably without anything to bury her.’ The 
King met her, before the Eestoration, in Holland, where 
under the name of Mrs. Barlow, she was the mistress of 
handsome Eobert Sidney, afterwards colonel of the ‘Holland 
Eegiment,’ now the ‘ Buffs ’ or East Kent Eegiment. It is 
by no means certain which of the two, the King or Sidney 
was Monmouth’s father, though his portraits show the 
eavy eyeids of the Stuarts. Evelyn says he was more 
Ike handsome Sidney ’ than the King, and James 11. says 
the same. But James was an interested party, and his 
evidence must therefore be taken with caution. In any 
case, Charles recognised him as his eldest illegitimate son, 
and married him to the great heiress. Lady Anne Scott 
whose name he took. I He was bred a Catholic, but, havin^^ 

* Hamilton’s ‘ Grenadier Guards,’ vol. i., p. 166. 

T Her famOy were entitled to arms. 


MONMOUTH II5 

no strong religions principles, he soon fonnd it to be to his 
interest to pose before the English people as a stanch Pro- 
testant. His doing so at a time when the country was in 
the anti-Popery ferment caused by the announcement that 
James had joined the Church of Eome, gave him at once a 
great position with the people. He was well made, and 
his handsome, manly face was full of expression and charm. 
His address was engaging, and his manner distinguished.^ 

‘ Of all the numerotis progeny, was none 
So beantiful, so brave as Absalom.’ t 

But though he thus possessed every advantage of person 
and manner, his mental and moral qualities were essentially 
commonplace. 

The French King joined his army at Charleroi in May. 
He took with him many waggon-loads of silver coin, of 
which he fully knew the efficacy in a war, in w^hich most of 
the enemy’s commanders were ready to be bribed. He ex- 
pected to work as great wonders with this money in the 
reduction of Dutch fortresses, as with his vast siege-train 
of heavy guns, and we know^ that Eheinberg, which could 
have stood a long siege, was surrendered without resistance 
by its Irish governor after some discussion as to the amount 
he was to receive for his treachery. In two months Lewis 
had overrun and conquered the three provinces of Gelder- 
land, Over-Issel, and Utrecht, had taken over fifty fortified 
cities or fortresses, and had captured more than 24,000 
prisoners. The fall of Eheinberg, Wesel, Orsoy, and Burich 
spread dismay everywhere, and in the States-General, con- 
fusion reigned supreme. The Dutch funds fell to an alarm- 
ing extent, the provincial bonds went down 70 percent., 
and East India Stock to 25. The Hague mob became wild 
with fury, and De Witt and his colleagues were forthwith 

For a long time the boy passed as Lord Crofts’ son. When ha was 
beheaded, his widow married Charles, third Lord Cornwallis. 

^ Le Grarnmont ; Evelyn ; Pepys ; De S^vigny. 

f Dryden’s ‘ Absalom and AchitopheL’ 
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accused of treachery.’* Both the brothers De Witt were 
attacked, and the Grand Pensionary was slightly wounded.f 
In this great crisis all classes turned to their Prince as 
the one man who could save them. He w^as one of those 
to whom men instinctively turn when their hearts ‘fail 
them for fear.’ In every city of the Eepublic the people 
clamoured for the revocation of the ‘ Perpetual Edict ’ 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of the De Whtt faction 
the States-General revoked it. This was the death-blow to 
the power and influence of the Louvestein party. A mob 
ae most unjust of judges, the most cruel of executioners’ 
IS always ready, in its passion and ignorance, to kick the 
man who is down, and with all the more rancour if he has 
previously been its favourite. De Witt soon learned the 
actual truth of this, for no terms of abuse or execration 
were now too strong to be hurled at him. He wished to 
resign, but '\^illiam would not allow him to do so. Every 
fresh success of the Drench army, intensified the popular 
feeling against their former idol. He was rash enough to 
ostentatiously face their wrath upon the occasion of his 
brother s release from prison, and was brutally trampled to 
death and torn m pieces by the mob from whom he had 
erived his power. So died ignominiously a demagogue of 
lare ability who wished to see his country grett, pro- 
vided he was Its ruler, and to see her free, prLded her 

goLnment in 

h he was a fanatical believer. Upon one thincx he 
jas determmed: Holland should be exposed to every risk 

mZh, tb“ He was a party 

nan m the worst sense; yet he was brave and had convic- 

Em\h f prepared to risk everything. 

Por the sake of power and ofSce he was content to ally 


‘ Nous somnies trahis ’ of the French in 


* We can all remember the ' 

1870. 

heightened popular feeling against De Witt 
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Mmself with the avowed enemies o his religion and of his Chaptie 
. ^ XVL 

conntry. ' 

When the invasion actually took place, Holland was rent 
with party strife. The power of the Prince of Orange was 
crippled by constitutional restrictions, and still more, by 
party intrigues and the bitter personal animosity of De Witt 
himself. The nation had no recognised head ; and without 
a supreme ruler, Holland could not be saved. Many of 
the richest , families . .abandoned Their homes, in .despair, and y 
fled for .safety to Amsterdam and- Hamburg, and .so '.great 
became the general pan.ic,, that .the ■' States-General; ordered 
the removal of the. national archives from the Hague.* , 

Although the murder, of De Witt was brutal, and cowardly, 
it .was, ..at' the moment, .of great ■ national, advantage .to ; 
Holland. .Be Witt, always anxious to--, thwart William’s, ,. 
military pla.ns, to criticise' his proceedings, and to .' excite ,. ,1 

popular. opposition to his policy, would, so long as he lived, 
have made the young Prince’s difficulties'. insuperable. ^ 

A month before De Witt’s murder, William had been 
made Captain, and Admiral-General by. acclamation. .. He . 
was now created Stadtholder. He brought to bear upon 
his new public duties all the knowledge of war it was 
possible to obtain from books. Taking a sound military 
view of the situation, he urged the immediate abandon- 
ment of all the small fortified places ; first, because he 
knew they could not hold out if invested, and secondly, 
because their garrisons, useless where they were, would if 
collected together constitute an important addition to his 
field army. Ignorant of war, like ah political assemblies, 
the States-General would not consent to this proposal, and 
these little garrisons, unable in any way to check the French 
invading columns, were captured one after the other. 
Maestriclit and the chief towns of Brabant, wffiich had been 
lately strengthened, alone held out. 

The rapid progress of the French arms had a great 
effect upon the English people, and their anger rose high. 

^ WelwoocVs ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 222. 
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Charles, who had himself become somewhat disturbed at 
the magnitude of the French success, ordered the ‘ Royal 
English Regiment ’ to leave the immediate theatre of opera- 
tions for Ypres and Courkay, and desired Monmouth to 
return home. Nevertheless, in November he raised a second 
English regiment for service with the French army. It was 
drawn from eight other battalions, the Company from the 
‘Lord High Admiral’s’ Regiment being under the command 
of Captain John Churchill. Many men of good family took 
service as private soldiers with this new’ corps in the hope 
of distinction, and in order to obtain commissions as 
officers. Churchill’s company marched from London to 
Canterbury early in November, and a month later embai’ked 
at Dover for Calais. The day after its disembarkation at 
that ancient city, it marched to join the French army, but 
soon took up winter quarters in Arras and Douay. 

The campaign of 1672 had been disastrous to Holland. 
The Dutch levies could not stand before the well-trained 
regular French troops. The fate of the country hung in 
the balance, and Holland hovered on the brink of final ex- 
tinction. Even the stout heart of William seemed at times 
to fad, and he spoke of saving himself the .anguish of 
witnessing the final conquest of his country by meeting 
death ‘in the last ditch.’ To save what I'emained of 
Holland, he persuaded the people to open the dykes and 
flood the country, preferring to see it submerged, rather 
than become a French province. With the exception of the 
islands of Zealand, the distant Province of Friesland, some 
higher land between Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and a few 
towns and fortresses which elsewhere rose like islands from 
the general inundation, Holland was in possession of the 
French army and the sea. At this supreme moment, Lewis 
offered to guarantee to Wniiam the sovereignty, under the 
protection of France and England, of what remained of 
Holland. But he answered proudly, ‘ I will never betray a 
trust, nor sell the liberties of my country which my fore- 
fathers have so long defended.’ When all around him 
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despaired of the Commonwealth, he alone was calm and 
..determined. ■ 

Had Lewis now acted upon the advice of Turenne and 
Conde, instead of upon that of his civilian Minister, Louvois, 
nothing could have saved Holland. Neither the genius 
and courage of her young Stadtholder nor the patriotism 
of her people would have availed. Turenne and Conde 
had urged Lewis, when he crossed the Ehine, to refuse 
ransom for his Dutch prisoners, and to employ them on 
the Languedoc Canal and in razing the fortifications of the 
cities he captured. If left standing, those works must be 
occupied, and to find garrisons for them, would seriously 
reduce the fighting strength of the field army. They pressed 
him to retain only a few of the most important fortresses 
as points of strength, and if necessary, of refuge, and as 
safe depots for stores, etc. Upon this purely military 
question, the civilian Minister’s advice was followed ; and 
whilst William got back all his best soldiers at so many 
guilders a head, the strength of the French army in the 
field was so reduced by the garrisons required for some fifty 
captured places, that Turenne found it difficult to collect 
even 10,000 men for active operations.^ 

* In nearly all the histories of Marlborough, it is stated that he 
took part in the capture of Or soy, Bheinberg, Wesel, Emmerich and 
Utrecht, but those places fell in the months of May and June, when 
he was serving with his company on board the Duke of York’s flagship. 
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Winter quarters in the seventeenth century— Churchiirs 
Tuienne calls him the Handsome Englishman — I 
Charles II. to make peace. 

In the seventeenth century the roads through 
were too bad to admit of military operations 
scale between the beginning of November and 
April. This was consequently a period of e 
action ; and whilst it lasted, the ti’oops left th 
went into ‘Winter Quarters,’ in the towns and ■? 
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trendies were opened some ten days afterwards. The Prencli Ohapter 
King, who was present, although he hated tedious opera- _ ‘ 

tions, set a brilliant example to his officers by a patient en- 
durance of the trying fatigues and wearing labours which 
are inseparable from large siege operations. The attack was 
conducted by Vauban, who for the first time made use of 
parallels provided with large places-d’armes, capable of 
holding considerable numbers of men for the protection of 
the batteries.^ The place, which was regarded by both sides 
as one of great importance, %vas held by a garrison of about 
5,000 men. The Governour, M. Fariaux, a Frenchman in 
the Dutch service, was a soldier of experience and deter- 
mination, and the defence he made did him much credit. 

A week after ground was broken the siege works were 
sufficiently advanced to Justify an attempt to effect a lodg- 
ment in the covered way. Charles had specially recom- 
mended Monmouth to the care and consideration of the 
French King, and the latter, anxious to please his royal 
pensioner, selected his son for this service of honourable 
danger. It is indeed stated, that the attack was postponed, 
so that it might take place during Monmouth’s tour of 
duty as * General of the day.’*!- Lewis took up a position a 6 , 1673 . 
in the trenches to wutch the result. The assaulting 
column, composed of detachments from several regiments, 

W’as augmented by numerous volunteers thirsting for 
honour and distinction, and amongst the number was 
Captain Churchill, who accompanied Monmouth. The 
attack was eminently successful, the counterscarp was 
gained, a lodgment was effected, and the Half -Moon in 
front of the Brussels gate was stormed, and occupied after 
half an hour’s hard fighting, during wdiich the enemy 
'sprang^ two mines. . . 

The next daj', between noon and one o’clock, when 

* This plan is said to have been first adopted by an Italian engineer 
in the service of the Snltan at the siege of Candy. — ^ Siecle de Louis 
XIV.,’ chap. ii. 

t ‘ Memoirs of John ShefSeld, Duke of Buckingham.’ 
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Monmouth was about to dine, news reached him that 
the Dutch were preparing for a sortie. He at once sent to 
Lewis for reinforcements, and hastened with Churchill and 
others to the Half-Moon, which had been taken the jirevious 
. evening. Before he reached it, the enemy sprang a mine 
which killed several of its garrison, and under cover of 
the confusion the Dutch sallied out in considerable force 
to retake the work. The attacking party, composed of 
some of their best troops led by the Governour, soon 
found themselves in the midst of the working party, en- 
gaged in strengthening the lodgment which Monmouth 
had made the day before, Fariaux pushed home his 
attack with gallant determination, and, helped by a shower 
of hand-grenades, drove off with heavy loss the French 
and Swiss troops who formed the guard over the working 
party. Some musketeers who came to assist, could do but 
little, and the Half-Moon was almost entirely reoccupied 
by the Dutch, when Monmouth and Churchill, with 
twelve private gentlemen of the Life-Guards and a few 
others — all volunteers — reached the trenches.* At a 
glance, Monmouth took in the critical state of matters. 
The advantage so dearly won the day before seemed on 
the point of being lost. Instead, therefore, of making his 
way to the front by the circuitous route of the trenches, 
he leaped the parapet and led his small party across 
the open against the Half-Moon, in the face of "a heavy 
fire. His party was small, for when he started for the 
scene of action, most of the gentlemen volunteers with the 
army were asleep in their tents, having been in the 
trenches all the j)revious night. Those actually with 
Monmouth, besides the tw^^elve Life-Guardsmen, were Lord 
Arlington, Mr. Charles O’Brien, Mr. Villars, Lord Eocking- 

^ The names of these twelve gentlemen volunteers of the Life- 
Guards are given, as copied from the public records, in Cannon’s 
‘ Historical Eecords of the Life-Guards,’ p. 41. 
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liam’s two sons with tlieir kinsman Captain Watson, Sir 
T. Armstrong, Captain Churchill,^ Captain Godfrey, Mr- 
Eoe, the Duke’s two pages, and three or four more of his 
servants. The Life - Guardsmen, throwing away their 
carbines, drew their swords, and all made for a barricade of 
which the enemy had taken possession, t The opening 
through it was so narrow that only one man could pass at 
a time, and there several "were killed and wounded. Mr. 
Villars was sent back to head-quarters to urge forward rein- 
forcements— the need of which was very apparent. Mon- 
mouth and his party, helped by a few French musketeers 
who now joined from the neighbouring trenches, held 
their ground until 500 fresh troops arrived, w^’ho soon 
cleared the Half-Moon. Churchill was amongst the many 
wounded, Lord Arlington had a shot m his thigh, and 
Sir Harry Jones, also a volunteer, wms killed at Mon- 
mouth’s side. I 

This adventure was one of the most important events in 
John Chiirchiirs early life. It brought him prominently 
forward ; his courage was talked of in the army, and his 
reckless daring became a common topic with the gossips in 
the antechambers of Whitehall. Lewis XI Y., who wit- 
nessed the affair, thanked him publicly on the spot for 
the valuable service he had rendered, and promised to 
recommend him to the favour and protection of his own 
Sovereign. . 

* Arlington, in his letter to the Secretary of State, which I have 
mainly followed in this description, spells the name ‘ Cherchelle,’ being 
evidently the way in which he heard it pronounced by the French 
officers then about him. This letter is dated ‘ From the campe before 
Maestricht, Jun. 26 (73). —Foreign Office State Papers: France, No. 
285, 1673— Bolls Office. 

t By an order dated London, 5, 1674, twelve carbines, to replace 
those thrown away upon this .occasion, were to be issued from ‘Our 
stoares remaining within the office of Our Ordnance.’ 

J He commanded a regiment of Horse, which at his death was 
given to Monmouth,— Hatton, ‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i., p. 108. 
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In this affair, the French lost about 100 officers and 
1,000 men, but it was such a success for the besiegers, that 
the townspeople soon forced the Governour to make terms, 
and after thirteen days of open trenches, Maestricht sur- 
- rendered. The garrison, including 1,000 Horse, marched 
out the next day, ‘ w*^ bag and baggage, drums beating, 
Colours flying, match lighted, bullet in the mouth, &c., 
with pieces of canon and two mortar pieces.’* 

But a change now came over the French dreams of 
conquest, and Lewis began to understand the real diffi- 
culties of the enterprise in which he had embarked. The 
roads -were under water, the fields had been given back to 
the sea, and the towns alone remained above the flood. 
He liked gloiy, but he liked to win it easily, and he was 
not 2^i^pared to seek it in operations more suited to 
beavers and water-rats, than to Eegular troops. Like 
the fair-weather creatures in red coats — I must not call 
them soldiers — who hurried home from the Crimea when 
hardships and privations began, he preferred the comforts 
of Versailles to campaigning fare in a flooded country ; so, 
leaving Turenne to complete the conquest of Holland, he 
returned to Paris to receive the congratulations of his 
courtiers. Conde said of him very truly, that he had not 
the soul of a conqueror in him. 

Europe now began to awake from the slumber into 
which it had been thrown by the dij^lomacy, the subsidies 
and the bribes of Lewis. William of Orange, on his part," 
left no means untried to arouse England and other countries 
to a sense of the dangers to which they were exj)osed by the 
inordinate ambition of the French Iving. His efforts were 
not in vain, for in August, Spain and the Empire 
guaranteed Holland against further attack, and most of 
the German jminces followed their examfile. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that Turenne held his own against the 

* Letter of Charles Hatton to his brother of 1673. —Hatton, 

‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i., p. 108. 
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host of eBemies who now confronted him; and in Monte- 
ciiculi he met an antagonist who was not to be trifled 
with. 

When the troops went into winter quarters at the end of 
this year’s campaign, Monmouth returned to England to 
be made much of by his reputed father, who loved him 
as much as that selfish creature could love anything, 
accompanied by Churchill, who met with a most flattering 
reception at Court. Monmouth told the King that Churchill 
had saved his life at the siege of Maestricht. His own 
immediate master, the Duke of York, made him suc- 
cessively Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Master of the 
Eobes, and in the course of the winter, he was promoted 
to be lieutenant-colonel in the ‘ Admiral’s Eegiment of 
Foot.’* 

Throughout this eventful campaign of 1678, Churchill 
had shown a determination to obtain distinction, cost what 
it might. He knew that for him, advancement in life w^as 
only to be secured by hard work and reckless daring. He 
could not hope to be pitchforked into high command like 
Monmouth, who w^as a Lieutenant-General at the age of 
twenty-three. Churchill had only himself to depend on, 
and he knew it. He deliberately played the game of ‘ neck 
or nothing ’ at which so many ambitious men have staked 
their lives— all they had to play with. How many gallant 
English gentlemen have found graves in every part of 
the earth who have gambled away their lives at this same 
lottery! If Churchill had not been brave by nature, he 
was one of those who would have been so from pure calcu- 
lation, for he knew that there was no royal road to fame, 
though there might be to promotion. Moreover, he was 
amply endow’ed with that readiness of resource and ealm- 

* He paid six tlioasand crowns for the post of Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, which amount, some say, was given to him by the Duchess 
of Cleveland. Sir Charles Lyttieton was the fuU colonel of this Eegi- 
meiit, which was afterwards incorporated in the Coldstream Guards. 
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ness in danger— perhaps the most valuable of military 
instincts— which can only be tested in the field. Thus he 
succeeded to his heart’s content, and won the great dis- 
tinction* of being noticed by Turenne, who nicknamed 
him the ‘ handsome Englishman,’ and is said to have 
foretold for him a brilliant career. Upon one occasion 
a Dutch column attacked an outpost, from which the 
French colonel in command retired precipitately without 
fighting. The post was of sufficient importance to render 
its recapture necessary. Turenne wagered a supper and 
some wine, that his ‘ handsome Englishman ’ would 
retake it with half the number of men who had lately 
formed its garrison. The Marshal won his bet, and 
Churchill became the hero of the hour. 

There had grown up in Europe during the autumn of 
1673, a very general feeling of hostility to the French 
designs on Holland. The intriguing Bishop of Munster 
and the Elector of Cologne separated themselves from 
the cause of Lewis, and in October Spain declared war 
against France. England and Holland ‘ had been at war 
without being angry,’ and there was a general cry for 
peace, and for the immediate recall of the British troops 
from Flanders. The subsidies granted by Lewis did not 
nearly cover the cost of the -fleet maintained in the ex- 
clusive interests of France, and Charles was more than 
usually in need of money, which he knew he could only 
obtain from Parliament. Our seamen fought wuthout 
heart, and dreaded their friends and allies the French, 
more than their foes the Dutch. Discontent at home w^as 
rife, and Charles was said to fear the embodiment of the 
militia, as much as he did invasion.* In the preceding 
year, public opinion had forced him to send a special 
mission to remonstrate with Lewis, and to impress upon 
him, that, in the English people’s existing mood, he could 
not be allowed to complete the conquest of a country 
Sir W. Temple’s Works, vol. ii., p. 876. London, 1750. 
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wMch they regarded as the home of freedom and of Pro- 
testantism. The members of the mission, however, had no 
sympathy with this English feeling, and took care that 
Lewis should not be seriously hampered by any action of 
theirs, while, at the same time, they urged William 
to accept the terms Lewis had offered him, Buckingham 
frequently repeating to him, ^ Do you not see that the 
country is lost T 

Parliament gravely censured Charles for his conduct in 4 , 
this business, and in November petitioned him against the 
Dutch war and the French alliance. They would not brook 
the continued employment of British troops in so unholy 
a cause. Monmouth’s contingent was consequently broken 
up, and his own regiment w’as brought home in November. 

It was plainly stated in Parliament, that further supplies 
would not be voted, unless, indeed, the Dutch should re- 
fuse honourable and reasonable terms. Charles prorogued 
Parliament to prevent its further action in this matter, but 
when it met again in the following January, he was made 
to feel that he must make peace forthwith. Spain had 
thrown’ herself entirely into the cause of Holland, and 
now threatened to declare war against England, unless 
Charles made peace. The war had already cost our 
merchants the trade of the Northern seas, and war with 
Spain w^ould cost them the trade of the Mediterranean. 
These considerations brought Charles and his advisers to 
their senses. Sir William Temple was sent for, and the 
negotiations for peace were confided to his skilled diplo- 
macy. Few of our public men have combined as he did, 
such a strong, sound, national statesmanship, and so keen 
an appreciation of public affairs and knowledge of men, 
with so deep a love of literature and of philosophical 
research. Once again, in the interests of the State, he 
was obliged to exchange the quiet of his library in the 
country for the bustle of diplomatic intrigue in the 
city. 
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Terms of peace were soon arranged with the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, and a treaty was signed at West- 
minster in February. The questions of Surinam and of 
the ‘flag,’ -were satisfactorily settled. The States of 
Holland undertook that not only single Dutch ships, but 
whole fleets, should strike their Colours and lower their 
topsails to any fleet, or even to any single vessel, which 
carried the Xing of England’s flag, as had been the custom 
in former times. Thus ended the most unpopular war we 
had ever been engaged in— a war from which England 
could reap neither honour nor material advantage. 
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THE TEST ACT. — CHUECHILL BUYS AN ANNUITY. 

The Duchess of Cleveland gives him .£4,500, with which he buys an 

annuity. 

Queen Katherine had miscarried in 1669, and all hope that 
she would ever become a mother, was now finally aban- 
donecl. It then became evident that the Duke of York 
must, in the ordinary course of nature, succeed to the 
Throne, unless some strong measures were taken by Parlia- 
ment to exclude him. Ashley, who led the Protestant 
party, together with Buckingham and others, talked of 
])ringing in a Bill to legitimatize the Duke of Monmouth, 
and to declare him the King’s heir. Although this measure 
did not meet with general approval, all Protestants were 
agreed that a la'w should be made to prevent any Eoman 
Catholic from sitting on the English throne. Many cruel 
enactments had been already made to exclude Eoman 
Catholics from office, and many good and loyal men had 
been thus driven from the army and the navy ; but with 
the King’s connivance, James had hitherto succeeded in 
evading these laws and their penalties, and continued to 
hold the office of Lord High Admiral and the command of 
one or two regiments. Though he well knew how hateful 
Popery was to the English people, he lost no opportunity 
of parading liis change of faith, before them. It was a 
curious; trait in’ his, character, that he appeared to glory in 
outraging public opinion on this and other points upon 
VOL. I. 9 
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which the people felt earnestly. He deeply offended Parlia- 
ment and the people, by the announcement of his intended 
marriage with the beautiful Roman Catholic Princess, 
Mary of Modena.* This marriage, and the long squabble 
between Charles and his Parliament regarding the illegal 
‘Declaration of Indulgence,’ led to the introduction of a new 
Bill, so stringent, that James would have no alternative but 
to recant his faith, or to quit the public service. This new 
law, known as the Test Act, was primarily aimed at James, 
and was intended to exclude him from succession to the 
throne. 

Both Houses of Parliament were bent upon passing it, 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the King and 
his friends. Speaking in the Commons, Churchill’s father 
said, ‘ No song, no supper ’—no Test Act, no supplies— and 
this soon became the popular cry. The Bill meant that 
James must resign all his public offices. The King wanted 
money for his duchesses, as his pension from Prance did 
not even cover his war expenses. Poor, ease-loving Charles 
was driven into a corner ; but he must have money, and, as 
he could only obtain it by compliance with the wishes of his 
Parliament, he had to yield. His ‘faithful Commons’ at 
once voted him over a million and a quarter sterling 
tow'ards the expense of carrying on the war. James was 
either too honest or too much in fear of his confessor, 
to comply with the provisions of the Test Act. He was 


* She landed at Dover 1678. She was and James 

forty, years of age. She had been reared in a conventj and so badly 
taught there, that until her approaching marriage was notified to her, 
she had never even heard of England. Upon meeting her husband, this 
mfant bride conceived the utmost dislike to him, a feeling which in 
after years gave way to the most genuine affeetion. Her life was a sad 
and stormy one. Joined to an imwise and obstinate bigot, she had 
soon to realize the miseries of Court life in all its worst forms. Her 
husband, given to coarse amours, made her early life miserable ; her 
frequent misca^es, the hatred of the English people, and the cruel 
lies and suspicions to which she was exposed, robbed her life of all 
brightness or pleasure. 
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consequently compelled to resign all his public offices, that 
of Lord High Admiral ineluded. 

The passing of this infamous Act had a most important 
bearing upon the life of the Duke of York, and consequently 
upon the career of John Churchill, as the fortunes of the 
two men, master and follower, were inseparably linked 
together until the plot began which ended in the Great 
Eevolution. 

Churchill spent the winter at home, and again fell a 
victim — doubtless a willing victim — to the wiles of his 
kinswoman, the Duchess of Cleveland. Extravagant in 
her style of living, she squandered on every passing whim 
the large sums of money bestownd upon her by the King. 
Her young lover. Jack Churchill, was poor, and she is said 
to have been most liberal to him. She had purchased 
for him the position of Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
the Duke of York,* and she is supposed to have now 
bestowed upon him, as a new mark of her affection, the 
sum of .^‘4,500; but the authority for this statement is the 
Earl of Chesterfield, who never lost a chance of repeating 
any gossip that told against the fame or reputation of the 
man whom he disliked. But whether the Duchess did or 
did not sui3ply the money with which an annuity was pur- 
chased in 1674, it is certain that Churchill came into posses- 
sion of it about this time. The ordinary courtier of the 
period, wdio had suddenly found himself in possession of so 
much money, would have gambled with it, or spent it on 
some form of pleasure. But this strangely-constituted 

In a note on Burnet, Lord Dartmouth asserts that the Duchess 
had told one of her near relations, who had repeated the story to him, 
that Marlborough had received a great deal of her money ‘for .very 
little service done.’ Nearly all eommissions in the army and, all, the 
posts at Court were then paid for, the out-going man generally oshta^ing 
the money. About this time Sir William Temple refused the position 
of Secretary of State, because, amongst other reasons, he could not 
afford to pay down the £'6,000, then the price of such an office. The 
King nominated whom he chose, but the man turned out received the 
amount at which the position 'he lost was commonly rated. i 
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young man,, was already thinking more of the future than 
of the present. Bitter experience had taught him the 
miseries of poverty, and he determined to purchase an 
annuity, so that, come what might, he should at least feel 
himself above the daily sting' of want. The money was 
accordingly handed over to Lord Halifax, who, in con- 
sideration thereof, settled £500 per annum upon him for 
life.* 

His action upon this occasion showed a strength of 
character, and a rare power of looking ahead. This un- 
common quality can be traced through all the public and 
private events of his life, his marriage alone excepted. 
His position had been one of dependence upon Royal 
favour, but the annuity gave him a new start. His friend 
Bishop Burnet says: ‘He had no fortune to set up on; 
this put him on all methods of acquiring one.’ The Bishop 
■also says, that money had as much power over Churchill, 
as Churchill, had over his master, James. Many have sunk 
beneath : the weight of poverty, whom such an annuity 
would have helped to success, possibly to eternal fame ! 
Want of money had engendered in Churchill that strict 
attention to economy from which parsimony is so often 
-bred.; Long practised frugality degenerates easily into 
penuriousness, and that again into miserly habits and 
avarice. It- did so m his case, and afforded grounds for the 
biting invective of the Swifts and Manleys of his own day, 
and of the Macaulays^ Thackerays, and other romance- 
writers of the present century. 

Books have been written with the express purpose of 
proving, that, however great Marlborough may have been, 
he was a monster of ingratitude, and only rose to power by 
low and infamous methods. That he should take money 
from the woman he intrigued with, is often denounced as 
the worst /and most ignoble action a gentleman could be 
capable of j. . But this ^yes . not the opmion entertamed of 

The -origtoal documents connected with this transaction— dated 
1074 — are aikoiigst, the ‘papers at Blenheim. , : . 
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the transaction his contemporaries. It was regarded as 
quite natural that a handsome, young soldier should be 
selected by the mistress of the King as one of her lovers, 
and that, penniless as he w^as, she should make him large 
presents. There is no foundation for Mrs. Manley’s story 
that when the Duchess became poor, the lover to whom 
she had been so generous in the day of her power, refused 
to lend her a few pounds when she lost at basset.* 
It was truthfully said of him, that from his youth up 
he had sucked the milk of courts, and that his grace of 
manner and iiiifailing courtesy were not unalloyed wuth 
a spirit of intrigue and duplicity which has always been 
a stuiiibling-block to his warmest admirers. But through- 
out this intrigue with Barbara Palmer, he did nothing 
more than wns done by many others, by Monmouth for 
instance, w^ho wiien in exile lived chiefly upon the bounty 
of his mistress, Lady Wentworth. Yet Monmouth has not 
been held up to everlasting obloquy. No English gentle- 
man of to-day w^oiild act as Marlborough and Monmouth 
did, but their conduct w^as not regarded at the time as 
either disreputable or unusual, and it is by contemporary 
law and custom that w’e must judge them, and not by our 
own code of morality and honour. 

* Even Macaulay, nnserupulous as he is in his accusations against 
Marlborough, rejects this story, although he did not hesitate to draw 
from the infamous writings of Mrs. Manley much of his information 
on other points which he gave the world as history, I)e Grainmont 
says that one of Barbara Palmer’s daughters whom Charles disavowed 
was Marlborough’s child. This must refer to her daughter Barbara, 
who became a nun in Pointoise. Not counting Barbara, she had two 
daughters and three sons by Charles. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

CA3IPAIGN OF 1674. — THE BATTLE OF ENTZHEIM. 

The English Ai-my largely reduced— Chui-cMU made Colonel of a 
regiment m the French ser^dce— The English contingent under 
Turenned^tm^shes itself-The fighting of the Enghsh troops m 
the Little ood at Entzheim. 


Chaise Although Charles had been forced by his people to make 
_ peace with Holland, he had no intention of breaking with 
his paymaster, the King of France. Parliament insisted 
upon the reduction of the army, and even threatened to 
disband the Guards. To avoid further discussion of the 
question, the King promised to send the Irish regiments 
back to Ireland, and said that he had already given orders 
to disband the Horse and Foot he had raised for the 

Dutch war. This, when carried out, reduced the strength 

of the army in England to about 6,000 men.* 

In the treaty with Holland, it had been privately stipu- 
lated that the British regiments in the French sei-vice should 
be allowed Ao die out by stopping the supply of recruits, 
and leave had been given to the Dutch to raise troops in 
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The King’s and Coldstream Eegiments of Foot Guards 

—86 companies in all . . . oien 

The Duke of York’s Eegiment . (in France) '. i 650 ” 
The Holland Begiment . . , 

Twenty-nine** Garrisons . . * ” 

»»•. . i., 

was introduced into the English army this year. 
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England. Charles failed to carry out the first part of this CiLirTME 
eugagemeiit, for not only did he still encourage recruits to 
enlist in those regiments, but he actually pressed men for 
that purpose. The British troops remaining in the French 
service, were Monmouth’s Eegiment of Horse, and one 
Scotch and one English brigade of Foot."^ Thus, the cam- 
paign of 1674 exhibited the unpleasant spectacle of British 
soldiers fighting one against the other in the ranks of the 
two contending forces by order of their Sovereign. But 
what.'did he care ? ■ . . • 

During this winter, King Charles asked his friend Lewis 
to appoint Churchill to be Colonel of the Eegiment of 
English Foot which, by a private aiTangement between the 
tw'o monarchs, was to be regularly taken into the French 
service. In a correspondence on the subject, Louvois 
refers to Churchill as too much devoted to pleasure for this 
position. A man ■was wanted, Louvois said, who %vould 
give as much attention to the regiment as a lover would to 
his mistress. Churchill went to Paris in March to urge his 
case, and was presented at Court by the English Ambas- 
sador, who also pressed upon the French Minister of War 
the request of King Charles. The request was granted, 
and in April Churchill became Colonel of the ^Eoyal 
English Eegiment’ vice Lord’ Peterborough, resigned.! 3, 1674. 
The nucleus of ‘ Chiirchiirs ’ Eegiment, as it was thence- 
forward called, had been formed by drafts of fifty men 
from each of the three companies of the Foot Guards before 
their return home from Holland.! 

* Of these, the Boyal Scots is now the sole representative in our 
army. Sir George Hamilton’s, Churchill’s and Monmouth’s regiments 
of Foot formed part of these two brigades. Colonel N. Littleton com- 
manded Monmouth’s Eegiment of Foot, which was disbanded in 1697. 

t See letters of 8, 1674, and of 8, 1674, from the English 
Ambassador, Sir 'William Lockard, at p. 87 of ‘Lord Stanhope’s 
Miscellanies,’ and F. 0. State Papers, Ho. 289, 1674 — EoUs Office. 
Marlborough’s commission as Colonel of this regiment is stiU in 
existence. It is signed by Lewis and countersigned by Tellier. 

J "War Office Entry Book, Ho. 512a-— now in Bolls Office. This 
regiment was disbanded in 1697. 
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Ill the campaign of 1674 the Fi*ench no longer swept 
eveij thing before them as they did at the beginning of the 

war in 1672, for the Dutch army had been educated by 
William into self-confidence. The people had , taken heart, 
and had become united, whilst abroad as well as at home,’ 
it was reahzed that m the young Prince of Orange, Holland 
had a ruler on whom she could rely. His faith in him- 
self, in . his cause, and in his country never wavered, and he 
was determined to fight to the bitter end. The year opened 
well for the Dutch, for the ill-success of the IT'ench in the 
previous year had also given heart to the wavering German 
princes. Lewis seeing that he could not hold all his con- 
quests, and at the same time make way against so many 
enemies,^ fell back from his position on the Ehine, and 
abandoning all Holland except Grave, took up the line of 
the Meuse from his own frontiers to Utrecht. This re- 
trograde movement, carried out before the completion of 
IS triumphal arch at Port St. Denis, must have been 
ft pride. The French plan of campaign was, 

that Conde with an amy of about 40,000 men should face 
William, whilst Turenne with another army of about half 
that strength was to march into the Palatinate. Churchill’s 
and the other English regiments in Lewis’ pay, formed 
part ot the latter, and none of Turenne’s troops we”re oftener 
engaged, or gained more honour. We are told on good 
authority that the French Marshal himself, as well as his 
Geman adversaries, attributed much of his success to 
their firmness and courage.* In the month of June, 
Churchill took an active part in the battle of Sintzheim,t 
and again m October in the very hardly contested battle of 
n z eim. e Duke de Bournonville, who commanded 
the Imperial army, crossed to the left bank of the Ehine at 
Mayence on the 1st September, with 80,000 men and thirty 
guns, and marched up the river to a position between Spire 

f i-. P- 392. London, 1750. 
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aiicl Ehilipsbiirg. Tliere he encamped, and began to prepare 
for the siege of the latter place. Turenne, learning that 
the bridge of boats which De Bournonville had begun to 
construct over the Ehine near Loussen, about sis miles 
below Philipsburg, was nearly finished, sent out the Baron 
de Montclar with 1,200 Horse and 500 Dragoons to observe 
the enemy. He also sent forward Colonel Churchill to the 
defile of Ehinzabern with 500 Foot. The Governour of 
Philipsburg had been ordered to fire six guns if the enemy 
repassed to the right bank of the river. Upon this signal 
Montclar was to charge the enemy’s rearguard, and 
Churchill was to support him. If four guns only were 
fired, it was to be taken as an intimation that the Im- 
perialists were advancing towards Turenne’s army, and in 
that case both Montclar and Churchill were to hasten back 
to camp. No signals were given, however, for owing to the 
close and wooded nature of the country, De Bournonville 
managed to cross to the right bank on the 21st September 
without being seen, and the movement was discovered too 
late to secure the French any advantage. The Imperialist 
General’s plan was to march up the right bank and again 
cross the Ehine at Strasbourg. Turenne tried to forestall 
him, but failed to obtain possession of the place, and the 
Imperialists were enabled to cross there on the 26th 
September.^' They also passed the river Breusch on the 
same day, and took up a position upon it near Entzheim, 
to the west of the 111. This virtually gave them command 
of Upper Alsace, where provisions w^'ere still abundant, and 
whence they could invade France with ease. De Bournon- 
ville’s army was already 40,000 strong, and the Elector of 
Brandenburg with 20,000 more was expected to Join it in 
a fortnight. Turenne, on the other hand, had only about 
22,000 men, in a country whose supplies had been exhausted 
by his troops, now two months in occupation of it. ‘ He 

* Napoleon finds great fault with Turenne for this serious mistake. 
Meinoires de Turenne, suivis du precis des campagnes par Napoleon, 
1877, p. 456. 
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Chaptbb was charged to cover Hagenau and Saverne, both weak 
but important places. His position was difScult and 
1674. dangerous, and it was clear that he would have to quit 
Alsace when the Brandenburg contingent joined the Im- 
perialist army. Eetreat would entail the loss of Brisac and 
Philipsburg, the provinces of Lorraine and Franehe-Comte 
would be retaken, and Champagne would be laid waste. 
This would mean the destruction of the allies of Prance 
in Germany, which of itself would give a serious shock to 
the military reputation of Lewis XIV. 

Turenne, the great soldier, full of imagination and ex- 
pedients, did not flinch. He clearly saw that his only 
resource was to attack De Bournonville before the Branden- 
burg Elector joined him. Having given his fatigued and 
over-marched soldiers a rest of three days in camp at 
Wantzenau— where the 111 joins the Ehine— he made a 
night march towards the enemy on the 2nd October. It 
rained heavily all the night, and the roads were deep in 
mud, but, notwithstanding this and other difdculties, at 
four p.m. the following day, his advanced guard reached 
Achenheim, a village at the junction of the Mutzig with the 
Breusch. Churchill and Montclar, whose march had also 
been retarded by the heavy rain and badness of the roads, 
rejoined the army just as it reached the river Breusch. 
Turenne at once pushed forward with some cavalry to re- 
connoitre the enemy, sending his Dragoons and about 1,500 
British Foot under Lord Douglas to occupy the village of 
Holtzheim, beyond the little southern arm of the Breusch. 
In the plain, south of that river, he found the enemy- 
facing north — in occupation of a crescent-shaped position, 

with the village of Entzheim in the centre of the curve. De 

Boumonville’s position was strong, but it was too far back 
from the Breusch. He did not even occupy the fords and 
bridges, but left a space between the river and his front 
hne wide enough for the French army to form upon. His 
right rested on the 'Great Wood,’ about fifteen hundred 
yards m width, which here skirts the left bank of the 111. 
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TMs wood was swampy and much cut up by watercourses. 
His left rested on the southern arm of the Breusch, 
between which and the river itself there is a marshy, 
thickly-wnoded space about twelve yards across. Imme- 
diately in front of his left, was the ^Little Wood,’ which 
he stupidly neglected to occupy until Turenne boldly pushed 
troops into it. It was about twelve hundred yards long and 
seven hundred wideband was, in fact, the tactical key of 
the position. Throughout the battle the great struggle wm 
for its possession, and in it Churchill’s English mercenaries 
were engaged all day, and there occurred the chief loss on 
both sides. 

The village of Ent^iheim was surrounded by a ditch, 
bordered with hedges, which formed a rectangular parallelo- 
gram about six hundred yards long and four hundred wide, 
while ravines and hedges stretching out from it to both 
flanks added much to its strength. The position w^as 
strongly occupied with Foot and bristled with guns ; ^Yhile 
the hedges, orchards and vineyards near the village, and 
along the front of the position, screened the defenders, and 
even their mounted troops, horn view. 

Turenne quickly perceived the mistake his enemy had 
made in not holding the line of the Breusch. He saw that, if 
he could but get his army across the river during the night, 
there would be room to deploy it into fighting formation 
between the river and the Imperialist position, and he 
believed that he could do this, possibly without even Be 
Bournonville’s knowledge. His enemy’s army was numeri- 
cally stronger, but it lacked the cohesion, and consequently 
the power, which the homogeneity of the French army gave 
to it. He was the sole commander of King Lewis’ army, 
and his word was law\ The army opposed to him was, on 
the contrary, made up of contingents from many elector- 
ates and provinces, commanded by their own princes, each 
of whom was more bent upon his own special aim, than 
upon common Imperial interests- Such a condition of 
things always leads to bickerings and Jealousies, often to 
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grave complications which weaken the fighting efficiency of 
confederate forces ; and Turenne’s experience told him that 
he might count much upon the want of agreement known 
to exist among the many Serene Highnesses in the Imperial 
army. 

Making all allowances, however, for the extent to which his 
knowledge of the enemy’s army and of its generals seemed 
to warrant him in undertaking an enterprise that he w'ould 
not have dared to attempt against Montecuculli, it can 
hardly be said that Turenne was justified in the attack 
upon which he now resolved. To cross an unfordable river 
and attack a superior force strongly posted behind it, was 
to defy all military theory. None but a master in the 
practice of war knows when to discard theory ; and the 
instinct which promp>ts him to do so at the right moment, 
is the hall-mark of real military genius. It is this instinct 
wffiich chiefly distinguishes the true general from the 
theorist, who though, perhaps, a clever writer upon -war, 
could never be converted into a leader of men. The opera- 
tion in question was one which embraced so many elements 
of danger and of failure, that it was only as a last resource 
that a general with an army of very inferior strength could 
have been warranted to make the attempt. That Turenne 
was not punished as he ought to have been, is, however, a 
strong argument in his favour, and proves how well he 
had gauged the weakness of his enemy’s army, and the 
character of its commander. 

All through the night, Turenne’s troops, column after 
columii, filed in silence over the bridges on the Breusch, and 
through the fords in the little southern arm of that river, 
and by daybreak on the followmg morning, the 4th October, 
the whole French army was formed in battle array, with 
its right resting on the village of Holtzheim.' The 
Impenahsts made no attempt to interrupt this difficult and 
dangerous night operation.. Turenne, who had been in 
the saddle all night, moved forward his army in two lines 
as soon as it was light, and formed up, with his right 
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resting on the 'Little Wood ’ and his left on the village of 
Lingelsheim. 

The French army numbered about 22,000 fighting men, 
with thirty guns,* that of the Imperialists consisted of 
about 85,000 men and fifty guns. 

The morning opened with a thick fog, which soon turned 
into a heavy downpour of rain lasting ail day. As the 
troops took up their appointed positions in line, Turenne 
moved about from one command to another, and showed 
himself to his men, who caught from him that electric 
feeling of confidence with which he never failed to inspire 
them, and for which, as well as for his peculiar gaiety of 
manner on the day of battle, he w-as renowned. It is 
unnecessary to follow the events of the day in detail, 
for the British troops were exclusively engaged at one 
point, the 'Little Wood.’ Twice it was taken, and the 
French and English driven from it with horrible loss. 
After the second repulse, a violent storm suspended 
the fighting for awhile; but the temporary cessation of 
slaughter seemed only to intensify the fury with which 
Churchill’s and the other British regiments returned 
to the attack for the third time, over piles of dead and 
dying. The battle, fought throughout in drenching rain, 
lasted from 9 a.m. until darkness separated the combatants 
and ended the mutual cannonade which was kept up, as 
long as the gunners on each side could see an enemy to 
fire at. The French and English in the end remained 
iMsters of the ' Little Wood,’ but only after a vast expendi- 
thre of human life. Althdugh technically the French wmi, 
it was in every way an indecisive battle. The French, who 
had been on the march in rain and mud for. nearly forty 
hours before the battle, were too tired and hungry to 
’pursue, even had they known of their opponent’s retreat or 

^ The French r.e^ments were not nearly lip to their establishment. 
The squadron was only about 120, and the battalions not more than 
■ 600 strong each. This was an epoch of strong squadrons and strong 
battalions. , , ■ , 
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of his heavy losses. Both sides fell back simultaneously 
as soon as darkness covered their movements, each ignorant 
of the fact that his enemy had retreated. Turenne felt 
that his men must have repose and food, and of these he 
could only be certain by falling back behind the Breusch, 
where he had left his supply trains and baggage. The 
courage displayed by the troops on both sides in the 
‘Little Wood’ was remarkable, but the battle was not 
creditable to either of the commanders engaged. The 
rashness of Turenne’s passage of the Breusch and of his 
attack on the Imperial Army, has been already commented 
on. But De Bournonville’s whole scheme for the battle 
was bad, and its execution was still worse. Fearing a 
renewal of Turenne’s attack the next day, he abandoned his 
position during the night, repassed the 111, and reoccupied 
his old camp at Illkireh, to which he had sent back all his 
impedimenta towards the end of the battle. In this 
hurried retreat he abandoned two guns, a large quantity of 
ammunition, and left more than 3,000 dead unburied on 
the battle-field. His wounded — most of whom died from 
neglect on the following day— were fully as numerous as 
his dead. He did not even take the trouble to gain in- 
telligence of the French movements after the action. Had 
he known that Turenne had fallen back on Achenheim, he 
might have held his position and claimed the victory, for 
the twelve squadrons of Horse and four of Dragoons, left by 
Turenne to hold the battle-field when he retreated, might 
have been easily driven back. During the action the 
French took some standards, eight guns, and other trophies. 
They lost 2,000 killed and 1,500 wounded. 

Churchill, writing to Monmouth some days after the 
battle, tells him that his rfegiment was hotly engaged, and 
lost ten officers— five killed and five wounded— out of a 
total of twenty-two.* 

In Monmouth’s Eegiment of Horse eight officers were kiUed and 
most of the others were wounded ; in his Eegiment of Foot two officers 
were kUled and two wounded. — General Hamilton’s ‘History of 
Grenadier Guards,’ vol. L, p. 194. 
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The English Ambassador reports that Lewis XIA. ^com- 
mended the courage of the King my master’s subjects in 
that action.’^ Turenne had his horse shot, and his aide- 
de-camp, Diiras, Lox'd Feversham’s brother, had three 
horses killed, t 

The news-letters from Paris of this autumn describe 
how late the French army was in taking up its winter 
quarters.I The want of forage was much felt, and heavy 
storms made life under tents peculiarly trying. A corre- 
spondent, writing from Paris in December, mentions that 
he daily expects Colonel Churchiirs arrival. His chief 
item of news is that the French expect to have two 
hundred thousand men in the field for the next campaign. 
Lord Duras, who had just returned from the army, is, he 
says, ■ still here or at Court, where he is like to stay till he t 
hath lost his money, for they play much there.’§ 

Turenne’s winter campaign, which followed, is amongst 
his most brilliant achievements, and its details, which are 
not attempted here, are extremely valuable to the military 
student as a splendid example of what is technically known 
as the offensive-defensive. 

* Fourth Beport of Historical MSS., p. 238. 

t Historical MSS., Appendix to Seventh Beport, p. 492. 

J Bolls Office, F, 0. State Papers, France, 1674. 
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CHUECHILL SERVES 'WITH THE FRENCH ARMY. 

He spends his winters at home— Turenne’s character— Charles re- 
ceives large sums from Lewis— ChnrchiU made Colonel hi the 
English Army. 

We know little of Colonel Churchill’s proceedings during 
the years 1675 to 1677, beyond the fact that he spent 
the summers with the French army on the Ehine, and 
shared in all its hard-fought victories. The following 
letter from a French lady at Metz, written to him hi 1711, 
proves that he was also so . employed during the summer 
of 1677: . 

^ It would not be easy to forget a nobleman like you, and 
it is to me an indispensable duty to remember all my life 
the kindness you showed me at Metz thirty-four years ago. 
You were then very young, my lord, but you* already gave 
hopes by your excellent qualities of that courage, refine- 
ment of manner, general bearing and conduct which have, 
with so much justice, qualified you to command all men. 
And what is still more to your honour, my lord, all the 
world, friends and enemies, bear witness to the truth of 
this which I have the honour to write to you. I make bold 
to tell you that your .generosity in dealing with me made 
itself felt then, for those who came to burn and lay waste 
my lands of Mezeray, in the plain, spared them, alleging 
they had been ordered to do so by a great personage.’* 

* toe original French, vol. i., p. 8, of Coxe. The writer 

was a Madame St. Just. J-ue writer 
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During ChurdiiH’s frequent winter and spring journeys Chapteh 
backwards and forwards between Turenne’s army on tbe 
Ehine and England, lie usually stayed some days in Paris. 1675-7. 
We find repeated notices of these short visits in the corre- 
spondence of the time. His fluency in the French tongue 
secured him an entry into Parisian society, and enabled 
him to enjoy it in a w^ay that was open to few contemporary 
Englishmen. 

His winters at home were meanw’hile spent at Court in 
attendance upon the Duke of York. In the wdnter of 1674-5 
there were 23rivate plays at Court, in which all the actresses 
w^ere ladies. The Princesses Mary and Anne, Lady Henrietta 
Wentworth — afterwards mistress to the Duke of Monmouth 
— Lady Mary Mordaunt, the virtuous Mistress Blague, and 
Mistress Sarah Jennings, who acted the part of ^Mercury,' 
all took part in them.^^ The Duke of Monmouth, Viscount 
Dunblane, and other noblemen, often danced at these per- 
formances. Mrs. Betterton, the best actress of the day, 

’was emj)loyed to teach elocution to the Princesses and 
Sarah Jennings. She also superintended the ‘business’ 
of each piece. ‘ Mithridates,’ and the ‘Masque,’ entitled 
‘Calisto, or, The Chaste Nymph,’ by Crowne, for "which 
Dryden wrote the epilogue, were amongst the plays acted 
this winter..' 

Besides attending at Court, Churchill was occasionally 
engaged during these winters in military duties. In the 
army records of the time we find him mentioned now and 
then as a member of courtsmartial assembled in London, 
and he frequently attended reviews of the troops held either 
on Putney Heath, at Hounslow, or in Hyde Park.f 

EvelyB’s Diary, if 12, 1674. The good Margaret Blague, afterwards 
iiiarriecl to Sidney Godolpliin, was a strange phenomenon at this coarse 
and dissolute Court. It was not until the Bestora^ion that female per- 
formers were introduced on the English stage, and until that epoch there 
was practically no scenei*y used in our playhouses. The play became a 
most popular amusement during the reigns of Charles II. and his brother. 

t Eor one which took place in Hyde Park about this time, we find 
the Master- General of the Ordnance directed to produce ‘8 field 
VOL. I, 10 
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CfUMEB In April, 1675, the Commons— who sat that year in the 
ll.' Banqueting House, Whitehall — pressed the King to recall 

1075-7. tiie British troops serving under Turenne, and had this 

demand been acceded to, Churchill would not have shared 
in the battle in which Marshal Turenne fell, and where the 
English regiments in the French service fought so hard to 
lune, 1676. avenge his death.* It was under this renowned Captain — 
the greatest strategist of his age— that Churchill learnt the 
art of war. Ko pupil could have had a more competent 
master, and no master could have had an apter pupil. The 
French have well said that Marlborough learnt from a 
French General how to destroy French armies. It was 
Turenne’s pupil who inflicted upon France those crushing 
defeats from which she never recovered until the trans- 
cendent genius of Bonaparte brought back victory to her 
standards. 

Marlborough’s tutor in war will for ever be accorded a 
high place amongst the greatest soldiers of all time, and as 
long as nations have any feelings of gratitude, France will 
continue to cherish his memory. A born leader of men, 
of ancient and princely lineage, nature had liberally 
endowed him with the qualities of the hero. His was 
a grand and lofty character, and although not free from 
the frailties of ordinary men, he was in moral worth far 

pieces, viz., foure demi-eulverings, and foure saker brasse ordnance 
and two mortar pieces with all their carriages and furniture thereunto 
belonging, together with two waggons, two tumbrells, and four tents, 
attended vdth a competent number of gumiers, fifty pioneers with their 
respective officers.’^ Eight a.m. was the time fixed for the review. In 
May, 1675, Churchill’s regiment, in which his brother Charles was then 
a captain, was ordered to be incorporated in that of Monmouth’s. It 
is curious to find how often young gentlemen were then allowed to hold 
commissions in the army and in the navy at the same time. George 
Churchill w’as a lieutenant and Jasper Churchill an ensign ‘ in His 
Eoyal High“» the Duke of York’s regiment of Foot,’ whilst they were 
both serving afloat, as naval officers. The Eight Honourable Sir 
Thomas Chickeley, Knight, was then Master-General of the Ordnance. 

* See note by transcriber on letter Eo. 345 of Venetian Transcripts. 
No. 80, 1674-5, in Bolls Office. 
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above all his coxitemporaries. He was’ killed near Sanspacli., , ' Chai>tbr 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, aud it is much to his ^5,' 
credit that he died poor, although he had mimerous . ^'^75-7. 

opportunities of becoming rich. His consummate strategy, 
brilliant tactics, extreme activity, and the mixture of daring 
and caution with which he compensated for inferiority in 
numbers, remind us of Wellington in the Peninsula. Strict 
integrity and lofty patriotism were common to both Tiirenne 
and Wellington; but whilst the Englishman’s task was 
more difficult, he was also made of sterner stuff. If he 
could not claim to possess the affection of his soldiers, he 
would have scorned the man who, at fifty years of age, 
changed his religion to please his King. Tiirenne once 
aspired to be the leader of the Huguenots in France, but 
he seems to have changed his views when he found that 
the Protestants were subdued, dispersed, and incapable of 
concerted action. Upon his return to Paris in 1667, he 
realized that his religion was a serious, if not a fatal bar 
to his advancement. He accordingly resolved to turn 
Catholic, and it is even said that he made the bestowal 
of a Cardinal’s hat upon his nephew one of the conditions 
upon which he agreed to renounce the faith in which he 
had been reared. Tiirenne, educated in the strictest form 
of Calvinism, and taught to hate the Church which had 
so cruelly persecuted his co-religionists, thus became a 
Catholic from interested motives. Yet no French historian 
points the finger of ridicule or reprobation at him for 
having done so. How differently would English party 
writers have treated Marlborough had he changed his ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
religion to please his master, James II. ! 

In November, 1676, the French Ambassador in London 11 , 1070 . 
wrote to Louvois that the Duke of Monmouth was anxious 
about the recruiting of his regiment in the French service. 

He was not satisfied with the Lieutenant-Colonel com- 
manding it in the field, and wished, as James did also, to 
replace him by Colonel J. Churchill. Courtin said that a 
Mr. Macarthy, a nephew of the Duke of Ormond, was also 
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anxious for the position, but he did not think him to be so 
well qualified as Churchill. 

During all these years King Charles was at his old game, 
selling the interests of his country to his cousin of France. 
In the Archives of the French Foreign Office, there is a 
receipt, still preserved, for ^cent mille escus monnaie de 
France,’ which was the second quarter of his salary. It 
is signed, ‘Done at Whitehall the 25th September, 1676,’ 
‘Charles Courtin informs Lewis in his letters, that 
the English members of Parliament are openly clamour-* 
ing for French money. He assures his master, that the 
thousands so spent have been well employed, and that 
those who give nothing in England are badly served. 
Such was the morality of King, ministers, and courtiers, 
amongst whom Marlborough spent his younger days. Even 
the honoured name of Algernon Sidney figures on the list 
of those who took Lewis’s money, but John Churchill’s 
name is not there, and it is as certain as anything can 
well be, that at no time of his life did he ever take a bribe 
to the injury of England. 

Charles at this time suffered most in public estimation 
on account of his brother’s change of religion. He said 
himself that all his troubles might be traced to this 
cause, and added, that, ‘ all England has been in motion 
and apprehensive that I have other designs, or am taking 
measures for changing the Government and religion of my 
country. This is the rock against which I must guard 
myself ; and, I assure you, I need everything to enable me 
to resist the continual efforts of the whole English nation ; 
for, in fine, I am the only one of my party, except it be my 
brother.’t 

In the winter of 1677-8 Charles made Churchill Colonel 
of a regiment of Foot in the English army. The date of his 
commission was altered so as to make him junior to Colonel 
Legge, James’s prime favourite. 

* French Archives of Foreign Affairs, vols. c., ci. 

t Barillon’s letter to Lewis XIV. of 1, 11, 1677. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

MABEIAGE OP WILLIAM AND MAEY. 

It: was no love-niatcli — Sir W. Temple — Mary’s religions education — 
Her personal cliarms— She is unwnlling to marry William— The 
inarriage a serious blow to Lewis XIY. 

The Princess Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of York, 
w^as this year married to her first cousin, William of 
Orange. The event, though it did not at the moment 
seem to be one of unusual importance to England, had a 
profound influence not only upon the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s career and upon English history, but also upon 
the future of Protestantism and liberty throughout Europe. 
It was no love match on either side. Policy and personal 
ambition alone influenced the bridegroom, who thought it 
would help him in his struggle to defend Holland ; while 
as for the poor, w’-eeping bride, she was allowed no voice 
in the matter, but had to marry an ungainly little foreign 
Prince whom she did not like, and had not yet even learned 
to esteem. 

There had been negotiations about this marriage as far 
back as 1674, and the King was then so anxious to bring 
it about, that he sent Lord Ossory to Holland to arrange 
it. William had also seemed inclined for it at first, but he 
afterwards drew back, thinking that the match was not a 
sufiiciently good one.* When the matter was first mooted, 
Lewis XIV. did all he could through his paid agent, ‘ Madam 
Carwell,’ to strengthen James’s opposition to it on rehgious 
* Lord Ossory’s letter in Carte’s ‘ Ormond,’ vol. ii., p. 447. 
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C' HA^i iB grounds, and even went so far as to flatter liini with the 
hope that his daughter might marry the Dauphin. 

In 1674 the probability that Mary should ever be Queen 
of England was small indeed, but three years later matters 
wore a changed aspect. Protestant Britain from north to 

south had become alarmed at the bare possibility that 
James might succeed his brother as King, and the Test 
Act was the result. - Its immediate effect was to give the 
Princess Mary a political importance she had never pos- 
sessed before. Her father had no sons, and were he finally 
excluded from the succession, the crown would by right 
devolve upon her at the death of Charles II. Slie had, 
therefore, become an eligible match for an ambitious 
prince, and William showed how fully he understood this, 
by reopening the question of the alliance in conversation 
with his trusted friend Sir William Temple. That able 
diplomatist, w'ho was one of the few Englishmen, if not 
the only one, whom William ever trusted implicitly, 
urged the match, and gave a reassurmg and satisfactory 
account of the appearance, temper, and unaffected piety of 
the Princess.* She had been carefully trained in the 
Protestant faith by H. Compton, afterwards Bishop of 
London, who had instilled into the minds of both the 
princesses, Mary and Anne, an intense hatred of priest- 
craft, and was accordingly detested by the whole of the 
Eoman Catholic party. 

William was aware of Charles’s antipathy to the Protestant 
party and of his leaning towards the Church of Borne, t 
He also knew how strongly his proposed marriage with 
Mary was opposed by his enemy Lewis XIV., and how deeply 
English Protestant sentiment had been wounded by the 
marriage of both Charles and James to Eoman Catholic 
princesses. Thus he concluded that the marriage of James’s 
eldest daughter to one who was already regarded as the 
champion of religious liberty, could not fail to prove accept- 
able to all classes in Great Britain. 

* Sir ■^’illiam Temple’s ‘ Memoirs.’ f Harris’s < Life of William.’ 
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After much discussion with Temple, the Prince set out 
for England, landed at Harwich, proceeded at once to New- 
market, where the Court was then residing, and was well 
received by Charles in the palace which he had lately built. 

William w’as most anxious to judge for himself if Mary 
really w^as all that his friend Temple had described her, 
and Charles, to please his nephew, curtailed his intended 
stay at Newmarket by several days, and went to London.' 
There they met, and William found that Temple’s descrip- 
tion of the Princess was in no way exaggerated. He was 
exkemely pleased with her, as, indeed, he had every reason 
to be. She was tall, handsome, graceful, and good. Her 
piety, deep and real, sprang from a sincere, honest heart, 
thoroughly imbued with the faith she i3rofessed. She w^as 
a sincere believer in the constant care of an ever-present 
God, whose hand she recognised in all the events of her 
life. It was her Maker, she felt, who directed all she did, 
and she bownd, therefore, to every duty imposed upon her 
as the result of His commands. 

I But this strange Prince was not a suitor at all calculated 

/r to attract a girl still under sixteen years of age. Taciturn 
and reserved to the verge of moroseness, sullen in expres- 
sion, ungracious in conversation, he was essentially un- 
lovable.* We know’ him now as one of the wniid’s most 
remarkable men, but it is no wonder that the child about 
to become his wife, should have wept bitterly at the prospect 
before her. Queen Catherine, to console her, contrasted . 
$ Malay’s position with her own when she left Portugal to 

marry a prince she had never even seen. ‘ Yes, madam, ’ 
sobbed her niece; ‘but, remember, were coming into 
England, I am going out of it/ 

Mary was James’s favourite daughter, and he looked 
upon this match with peculiar abhorrence, but his objec- 
I tions w’ere somewhat lessened by an increase of income for 

life which the King gave him from the profits of the Post- 
ofiice. Charles hoped by this marriage to regain favour 
^ Bee Chapter XIV. for a description of his character and appearance. 
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with the people, who, he thought, would regard it as a 
pledge that both he and his brother meant to stand by 
the Protestant cause.* Moreover, Charles knew how 
thoroughly the sympathy of England was with the Dutch 
and against the Erench, for as Courtin told Lewis, ‘ the 
English hate us, and only desire a pretext to show openly 
their animosity.’ 

Churchill was present at William’s marriage, which took 
place at eleven o’clock on the night of Sunday, the Prince’s 
birthday, in Mary’s bedroom in St. James’s Palace, and 
Charles found scope for his coarse wit as he himself drew 
the curtains round the bride and bridegroom with the shout 
of ‘ St. George for England.’ 

No royal marriage has in a like degree influenced the 
whole current of English history, for the Eevolution to 
which it led, ranks in our national annals with the 
Eeformation and the Norman Conquest. The marriage 
was fraught with the deepest interest for all who loved 
freedom. Had it not taken place, it is difficult to see 
how the nation could have ever rid itself of James IL, 
or how the Grown could have been settled on the Pro- 
testant princes of the House of Hanover. Charles little 
thought, when he ordered his brother to give the Princess 
Mary in marriage to William, that he was virtually placing 
the English crown upon William’s head, to the exclusion of 
James, and of his male heirs for ever ! It was a sad blow 
to Lewis XIV. All his scheming and bribery had ended 
in the marriage of the heiress-presumptive to the English 
Throne with his most deadly enemy. Lewis, said the 
English Ambassador in Paris, received the news, ‘ as he 
would have done the loss of an army.’ 

For the next eleven years, the palace of Loo was the 
common meetina-nlace of all 







CHAPTEE XXII, 


THE JENNINGS FAMILY. 

The birth and birthplace of Sarah Jennings — Her forebears — Sarah^s 
mother— Her sister Frances, Lady Tyrconnel. 

In this year John Churchill married Sarah Jennings,* 
Marriage, always a momentous affair, affected the character 
and fortunes of Marlborough in a very special way. It 
was during one of his annual visits to England at the end 
of the year’s campaign-— probably in the winter of 1675-76 
— that he met this extraordinary woman, then a girl of 
fifteen, and was fascinated by her wit and startling beauty. 
He was at the time still much under the Duchess of Cleve- 
land’s influence, and it was said that he w^as only able to 
free himself from her meshes by a stratagem, which supplied 
her with a new and handsome lover in his place. 

The birth of Sarah Jennings is thus registered in the 
abbey church of St. Albans: '1660, June, Sarah da of 
Eichard Jennings, EsqL, by ffrances his wife, was borne 
the fifth day of June, and baptized the 17*^^ of the same.’ 

Her exact birthplace has been variously stated by his- 
torians. She herself fixes it, by naming St. Albans as her 
'native town.’t From the abbey churchwardens’ book it 

* Henry Bt. J ohn, one of the chief conspirators in the plot which 
destroyed Marlborough’s power, was bom this year. 

t In the deed by which she endowed the Marlborough Almshouses 
for old soldiers in that place. At p. 5, vol. i,, of Mrs. Thomson’s 
* Memoirs of the Duchess/ there is the following note which corroborates 
this statement that she was bom in St Albans, and not in Holywell 
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appears, that ^’hen she was born her parents lived in a 
house in the middle ward rated at £30 per annum, which 
shows it to have been a house of some pretensions. They 
also owned an old house at the end of the town, called 
Holywell House, but they did not occupy it at the time of 
her birth. When Churchill built new hlolywell House in 
1684-85, he pulled down the old one, which had stood on 
the road, close to the bridge over the river Yer,'^ It had 
been built in the sixteenth century by Sir Ealph Eowlat, 
who had obtained possession of the Holywell property, and 
also of the manor of Sandridge, upon the dissolution of 
the monasteries.! His daughter Elizabeth married Bernard 
Jenyns, of Fanne, Godalining, and of Braboeuf, Guildford, 
both in the county of Surrey, and by this marriage the 


House, outside that place : ‘ A member of the highly respectable family 
of a former Kector of St. Albans distinctly recollects that it used to be 
the boast of her aunt, an old lad^^ of eighty, not many years deceased, 
that she had herself been removed, when ill of the small-pox, to the 
very room in the house where Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, was 
bom. This was a small building, since pulled down, and its site is 
' now occupied by a summer-house between what is called Holywell 
Street and Sopwell Lane, in St. Albans, and within the space after- 
wards occupied by the pleasure-grounds of the great house at Holy- 
well.’ 

* The new house was surrounded by well-laid-out grounds and 
gardens ; there w'^as a fine pond, in which, Chancy, who wrote in 1700, 
teUs us, were ‘ trout and other fish, for convenience of his table.’ It w'as 
finally sold in 1837, and w^as eventually pulled down in 1846, Some 
remains of the stables still exist as out-houses to the cottages built 
between the present .restraightened road, and the old diverted one. 
Some of the ornamental window^s shown in the Gothic bay on our 
left of the picture may still be seen in the neighbouring farm-houses, 
having been sold when the house was pulled down in 1846. In the 
grounds of this mansion was a holy well, from which the* place 
derived its name. In it, tradition alleges, the nuns of Sopwell used 
! to dip their hard bread to make it eatable. 

j* He was a Master of the Mint to Henry VIII., and died March, 1544, 
and was succeeded by his son Ealph, who died 28, 4, 1571. Both were 
buried in St. Albans. — Parish Eegister. It was upon the son’s death, 
without issue, that the property went to Elizabeth Eowlat, who had 
married Bernard Jenyns. 
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Holywell and Sandridge estates passed to the Jenyns family. 
By a strange coincidence their son, Ealph Jenyns, acquired 
the manor of Churchill, in Somersetshire, where he died 

Sir John Jenyns, Sarah’s grandfather, w'asHigh Sheriff 
of Herts in 1625, and sat in two ParUaments for St. 
Albans.* About the year 1610 he built a fine bnck 
mansion, Water End House, at Sandridge, on the north 
bank of the river Lee.t He was made a Knight of the Bath 
by James I. at the same time as his own son, afterwards 
Charles I. Sarah’s father was Eichard -Jennings, Esq., of 
Sandridge, Herts, of Churchill, Somerset, and of I aim and 
Brabceuf, Surrey, and he was patron of the living of 
Sandridge.: He had been Member of Parliament for bt. 
Albans in 1642, and again from 1661 to the time of his 
death, seven years afterwards. Sarah refers to him as 
owning ‘ property in Somersetsliire, Kent, and &t. A1 ^ans, 
of about four thousand pounds a year. | ^ ^ 

indifference to the spelling of family names which was 
common even down to the beginning of this century, we 
find the name spelled at various times ‘ Jennens, Jenens, 

‘ Jenyns,’ ‘ Jennyngs,’ and ‘ Jennings.’ The heads of the 
family had been squires for many generations, and had 

remained Eoyalists throughout the ‘ Great Eebellion. 

If a comparison were instituted between the fami ° 
the two lovers, it would be found that the lady came of e 
more ancient lineage. The J ennings were, without ou , 

* That of 1628 and of 1640— ‘the Long Parliament.’ . _ , . 

t It was about one mile south-west of Ayot St. Peter.-- is o 
Hertfordshire,’ bj’ Cussans. There is a tablet in St. 

St. Albans, to the memory of his daughter Anne, who ^ * 

On it he is described as of Holywell, in St. Albans. 

large family by his wife Alice. He died in 1642, and she m 1663. 

+ The Parliamentary Commission of 1650 reported this living 
worth £S5 a year, and to be in the gift of B. Jennings, sq. 

§ ‘ Private Correspondence,’ vol. ii., p. 112. As alrea y s a ec , ^ 
before Sarah was born, sold his property in Somersets me le i 
of Churchill — in 1562, to Sir John Churchill, Master o ® ^ 

first cousin to Marlborough. 
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entitled to bear arms from an early period, but, as was 
commonly the case, they possessed no crest until the rei<m 
of Henry VIIL, when one was granted to ‘Sir John 
Jennyns, Knt., of Churchill, Co. Somerset.’ This ‘ crest 
and helm ’ was confirmed to him by deed of 1563 .* 

The mother of Sarah Jennings was Frances, daughter 
of Sir Gifford Thornhurst, Bart., of Agnes Court, Old 
Eomney, Kent.! Tory writers have asserted that she was 
an infamous woman of mean origin. Like the mother 
of Prince Eugene, she also was said to be a sorceress. 
She is referred to by Mrs. Manley as ‘ The famous Mother 
Shipton, who, by the power and influence of her magic art, 
had placed a daughter in the same station (as Arabella 
Churchill) at Court.’! These outrageous slanders, for which 
Swift is mainly responsible, had their origin in party spite 
alone.§ Mrs. Jennings was respected in her own county, 
as may be seen by this extract from a letter written by a 
neighbouring lady to Sarah in after-life: ‘I must own 
my affection to the memory of your noble mother, who 
honoured me with her love, and bestowed upon me many 

* This deed, dated 7, 5, 1668, is now at Blenheim Palace. Sir John 
Jennings is recorded as a lunatic in the pedigree given in Mr. E. 
Green’s ‘ Manor of Churchill.’ 

t Agnes or Aghne Court is now a farmhouse. Sir Gifford Thorn- 
hurst had married Susanna, daughter of Sir A. Temple, Knight, of 
Chadwell, Essex; he died in 1627 without male issue. His widow 
married secondly, Sir Martin Lister, Knight. The marriage license of 
Sarah’s mother and father runs thus: ‘ 1648, Biehard Jenyns, Esq., of 
St. Albans, bach., 24.— Prances Thornhurst, of St. Martin’s-in-Fields, 
spinster, 18, her father dead, consent of mother, now wife of Sir Martin 
Lister, Knight,’ etc. 

! ‘ The New Atalantis.’ See also ‘ Oliver’s Pocket Looking-glass, 1711.’ 
Sarah’s mother was the Damereta of Mrs. Manley, and the ‘ Mother 
t»f ‘ The Story of the St. Albans Ghost.’ There is a picture of 
her at Althorp ; the face and expression are most unpleasant. 

§ _ Albans Ghost,’ published in 1712, is a coarse pamphlet, 

devoid of wit, and is from beginning to end a scandalous libel on the 
Duchess of Marlborough and her family. In Swift’s journal it is thus 
mentioned : ‘ I went to Lord Masham’s to-night, and Lady Masham 
m^e me read her a pretty twopenny pamphlet called “ The St. Albans 
Ghost.” I thought I had writ it myself, so did they ; but I did not.’ 
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costly favours/ etc.* She was an intimate friend of 
Elizabeth, Lady Anglesey, and lived with her for years 
ill London after she left St. Albans. A number of Lady 
Anglesey’s letters to her have been preserved, and they 
show’ how highly she was esteemed by her friend. The 
following is a specimen : 

‘ Saterclay, Novemh, 19tli j 1692. 

‘My dearest francos I hope y’^ do not take it ill of me 
y* Midleton troubles y^^ for it was never in my thought 
nor had I seen her wdien she sent y^ her letter : nor can I 
now se her I am so ill with a cold and nothing will cure or 
make me happy but y® sight of I am in new' mourning 
for a brother’s widow of mine: So I canot be pleased but to 
have y*^ presence if y^ will save my life com to the greatfull 
hart of her I acknowledg she is y’^ most obliged true friend 
& servant . E. Anglesey.! 

‘ Mrs. Midleton w'od be at y® aldermans if she may. My 
Lord Maiibury has behaved himself so w’ell he has y^' 
praise of all y*^ world.’ 

This letter is addressed : ‘ These ffor the honW*^" M^‘^ 
Jennings at her house in S^ Albans hartford sheir.’ 

Like her famous daughter, the mother had a violent and 
uncertain temper, as maybe gathered from the following 
correspondence. In one of the letters, written during the 
time Colonel Churchill w'as courting Sarah Jennings, w'e 
read of a violent quarrel, apparently ending in blows, 
between mother and daughter : ‘Airs. Jennings and her 
daughter, Maid of Honour to the Dutchesse, have had 

* Tlie writer was Mary Witte wronge, daughter-in-law^ of a iieigli- 
bo^lri^g knight of that name, who lived at Bothamsted Park, near St. 
Albans. Appendix, vol. i. of Mrs. Thompson’s Life of Sarah. 

t She was daughter of Sir James Altham, Knt. Her husband w^as 
Arthur Aniiesley, son of Viscount Valentia ; bom 1614, died 1686. He 
was created Earl of Anglesey. He held many high offices in Ireland, 
and afterwards in England. Pie was a man of letters and a great 
English historian. He refused to go with Charles and James in their 
violent measures against liberty, and W’as dismissed from the office of 
Privy Seal in consequence. 
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complained to the Dutchesse that if her mother was 
not put out of St. James’s, where she had lodgings to 
sanctuary her from debt, she would run away; so Sir AUeyn 
Apsley was sent to bid the mother remove, who answered 
with all her heart : she should never dispute the Duke and 
Dutchesse’s. commands, but with the Grace of God she 
would take her daughter away with her ...... so 

rather than part with her, the mother must stay, and all 
breaches are made up again.’ 

! A month later the feud between 
•enewed, with the result de- 


What a state of society 
mother and daughter was r 
scribed in this further letter : 

Sarah Jennings has got the better of her mother, 
who is commanded to leave the Court and her daughter 
in itt, notwithstanding the mother’s petition that she 
might have her girle with her, the girle saying she is a 
madwoman.’* 

The following letter from Sarah, written early in her 
married life, describes another serious altercation she had 
just had with her quarrelsome mother : 

' Saturday night 

. ‘ I have thought very often sence I left my deare Mother 

what was the reason of all that disorder and ill-humer the 
night and morning before I came away, and if I thought 
I had don any thing that you had reason to take ill, I 
should be very angery with my self, but I am very sure 
I did not intend any thing but to pay you the duty I 
ought and if against my will and knowledg I have com- 
mitted any fault, I hope you will forgive it and I beg you 
will consider how often I stop’d the coach as wee came 
home and beg’d you to come in which I could doe for noe 
other reason but for feare you should get your death and 
what reason had you when you came home to say soe 

* These two letters are from Ladv Chawnrih f.n t .1 
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Biaiiy cruel! tilings to me and bety Moody which I can't 
but take to niy self, the post is going and I can say noe 
Biore but that I hope I shall see you or heare from you 
very soone and I that I will ever bee your most duty full 
Daughter whatever you are to me. . Chuechill. 

‘ for Mrs. Jenyns at her hous in St Albans hartfordshire.’"^ 

Many of Sarah’s letters to her mother are amongst the 
Blenheim Palace papers. They are couched in affectionate 
and respectful terms, and most are addressed : ^ For Mrs. 
Jenyns at the Countess of Anglesy’s hous London.’ 

The mother left her manors, lands, and personal pro- 
perty to Sarah for her sole and separate use, so that her 
'dear son-in-law, John Earl of Marlborough, tho’ I love 
him with all my heart, shall not have any benefit,’ etc.*!* 
The expression in her will of a fervent faith in Christ proves 
how unfounded are all the calumnies about her scepticism 
and witchcraft, which Tory writers published to annoy the 
daughter whom they hated. But it must be admitted that, 
in the violence of her temper, in her cross-grained dis- 
position and erratic conduct, we find traces of that species 
of insanity which I believe to have been inherited by her 
daughter Sarah. 

Sarah’s grandfather, Sir John Jennings, had many 
children, most of whom died in infancy. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Eichard, Sarah’s father. Her brother 
John, his heir, died in 1674, and was succeeded by her 
other brother Balph, who also died without issue, when 
the property devolved upon his three surviving sisters, 

* The exact copy of this letter is given as a fair specimen of her 
spelling and mode of writing in early life. 

t The will of Sarah’s father was proved in 1S6B, and her mother’s 
will, dated 2, 1691-2, in 1693-4. The father’s burial in St. Albans 
Abbey is recorded in the parish register of 8, 5, 1668. He is there 
styled Esquire, and burgess of the Parliament for St. Albans. He was 
born 1619, and married 1643. The mother in her will desired she 
might be buried ‘ att the Aby Church att St. Albans as near as I can be 
conveniently laid by my first four children.’ She did not mention her 
daughter, Lady Tyreonnel, in her will. — Spencer House Papers. 
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Frances, Barbara, and Sarah. The year following Barbara 
died, and her only child dying in 1679, Frances and Sarah 
inherited the property, share and share alike.* In 1684, 
fJdhii Churchill bought up the share of his only surviving 
sister-in-law, and became sole proprietor of the Hertford- 
shire property of his father-in-law, Eichard J ennings. t This 
Frances was twelve years older than Sarah, and had joined 
the household of Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, about 1663-4. 

The Maids of Honour of that period were very wild, 
and the mad freaks of Frances Jennings, with Miss 
Price, another Maid of Honour, are duly recorded in 
the pleasant pages of De Grammont.t Frances Jennings 
married, in 1665, Count George, eldest son of Sir G. 
Hamilton, of Dunnalong, county Tyrone, and grandson of 
the second Earl of Abercorn.§ He was then Captain of 

* On the wall of the north aisle of St. Albans Abbey Church is a 
tablet to the memory of Barbara, with a high-fio'wn inscription, describ- 
ing her many virtues. She had married Edward Griffith, Esq., of St. 
Albans, by whom she had one child, also called Barbara, who only out- 
lived her mother one year, and was buried in the same grave. The 
mother died in London 1578-9, in the twenty- seventh year of her 

age; the daughter died 1679. Griffith was subsequently secretary 
to Prince George of Denmark, and later on became a ‘ Clerk-Cornptrolier 
of the Green Cloth.’ He died -bj- 2, 1710-11. 

t The deed of sale, dated 1684, is by Dame Frances Hamilton, wife 
of Eichard Talbot, Esq., ‘ one of the daughters and co-heirs of Eichard 
Jen^ms, late of St. Albans,’ etc. — ‘ The Manor of Churchill,’ by E. Green, 
F.S.A., p. 5. 

% See Pepys’ ^ Diary ’ for 21, 2, 1664-5. 

§ The Hamiltons were then Eoman Catholics. It was Sir George’s 
brother Anthony who wrote the De Graimnont ‘ Memoirs ’ in French. 
Count George did good service with the British troops in the French 
army. He was at the battles of Sintzheim, Entzheim, and Mulhausen 
in 1674. He distinguished himself at Einsheim, where he was severely 
wounded. He was with Turenne at the time of his death, and after- 
wards rose to be a major-general in the Frezreh army. He left three 
children (all daughters) by his wife Prances; the first, Elizabeth, 
married, in 1685, Eichard Parsons, first Viscount Eosse ; the second, 
Frances, married, in 1687, Henry Dillon, eighth Viscount Dillon ; and 
the third, Mary, married, in 1688, Nicholas Banwyell, third Viscoxmt 
Kingsland. At the Irish Court they were known as the Three 
Viscountesses. 
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the King's Troop of Guards, and one of his sisters was a 
ilaid of Honour. He was a Eoman Catholic, and Prances 
Jennings upon her marriage conformed to his religion. In 
1667, together with many other loyal Eoman Catholics, 
he was compelled to resign his commission by the law 
which forbade all members of that faith from holding 
posts in the public service. Leaving England, he entered 
the French army, with a strong recommendation from 
King Charles to Lewis XIY. He was killed during the 
retreat of the French on Saverne, after the Battle of Zebern- 
stieg in 1676. 

Frances Jennings, Ha belle Jenyns’ of De Grainrnont, 
was very beautiful, with a lovely pale complexion and 
brilliantly fair hair. ' Nature had given her charms which 
it is impossible to describe, and to which the Graces had 
given the finishing touches. Her face gave one the idea 
of Aurora, or the goddess of Spring.'* The amorous 
James, Duke of York, made serious love to her, but was 
repelled with that proud contempt which distinguished the 
conduct of both these sisters at Court. After three years 
of widowhood, she married in 1679 a lover of her girl- 
hood, Colonel, or, as he was commonly called, 'Lying 
Dick' Talbot. A strong Eoman Catholic, of an old English 
family long settled in Ireland, he had been a faithful 
attendant upon the Eoyal brothers wKen in exile during the 
Commonwealth. For years after the Eestoration, he had 
been Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Duke of York 
wdiile Frances Jennings was one of the Duchess's ladies. A 
steadfast adherent to the House of Stewart, Eichard Talbot 
had even proposed to Charles II. to assassinate Cromwell 
with his owm hand, and had made a journey from Holland 
to England with that avowed object. He was subsequently 
committed to the Tower for a similar design upon the 
Duke of Ormond, w^hose administration of Ireland dis- 
pleased him. His brother w^as made Eoman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, and he was created Earl — and after- 
Tile De Gramniont ‘ Memoirs/ 
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wards, in 1689, Duke— of Tyrconnel by James II. He bad 
originally commended bimself to James as a tall, hand- 
some young fellow, ‘ who wore good clothes, and was of a 
clear and ready courage.’ If not famous, he is still re- 
membered in Ireland as the brutal Lord-Lieutenant who, 
during his three years of office, established the Govern- 
ment under which Protestants of every denomination were 
robbed and cruelly ill-treated, many being put to death.*- 
His ambition was only equalled by his avarice, and as 
Lord -Lieutenant he was able to indulge both those 
passions. He was the originator of the ‘Brass,’ or, as it 
was then commonly styled, ‘ Gun ’ money, the remem- 
brance of which is perpetuated in the w^'eH-known Orange 
toast to ‘ the pious, glorious, and immortal memory of 
King William III., who saved us from Popery, slavery 
and knavery, brass money and w^ooden shoes.’ Tyrconnel 
died of apoplexy — some said of poison — during the siege 
of Limerick, in 1691. His widow, Frances, lived for some 
years at James II.’s Court in France, and then settled 
in Ireland, where she made good her claim to part of the 
Tyrconnel estate. She died in 1731, and was buried in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

* The Parliament assembled in Dublin in May, 1689, disappeared 
after the Battle of the Boyne the following year. Its proceedings, and 
the policy pursued by those in power at the time, are worthy of a care- 
fnl study. In the few weeks it sat it repealed the Acts of Settlement, 
confiscated the property of 2,600 Protestants by name, and allowed 
only two months to any of them who wished to do so, to come forward 
and stand their trial. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 


SARAH JENNINGS : HER APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER. 


Her education~~Her lore for Cliurcliiii— ‘Accused of venality — Her 
love of money — Hind acts done by her — Her payments for a 
history of Marlborough’s career — Her instructions to those she 
employed for that purpose— A minute by her on the villainies of 
Kings Charles II. and James II. — Her temper — Her want of religion 
—Her pride in being the wife of so great a man— Her sentiment 
about his love-letters — Anecdote of her 'violence — Her influence over 
the Princess Anne. 

Ab a child, Sarah Jennings had frequently resided at Court 
when her elder sister Frances was in w^aiting upon the 
Duchess of York.^” During these visits to St. James’s, 
Sarah became the pla3^mate of the Princess Anne, her junior 
by nearly five years. An attachment soon sprang up between 
the two girls, and Anne loved to have Sarah constantly with 
her. Sarah also attracted the notice of Maiy, the Duke of 
York’s second wife, who was only two years her senior, and 
whilst still quite a child she became Maid of Honour to 
that beautiful but unhappy Princess. 

Though less lovely than her elder sister, Sarah was still 
radiant with beauty, and possessed a graceful figure, and 
great power of fascination. Numerous portraits enable us 
to admire her distinguished but scornful style of beauty; 
there was ^ sweetness in her eyes, invitation in her looks,’ 
WTote Sarah’s most scurrilous assailant -svhen describing 
her appearance.! Sir Godfrey Kneller has recorded for 

* Anne Hyde died JJ-J 1671, and James married Mary of Modena 
at Dover I, 1673. 
t ‘The Kew Atalantis.’ 
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us her small regular features so MI of life, her pretty 
mouth expressive of disdain, her slightly turiied-iip nose 
with its open, well-shai^ed nostril, her commanding air, the 
exquisite pose of her small head, always a little inclined to 
one side, her lovely neck and shoulders, and her rich, 
straw-coloured hair, which glistened in its profusion as if 
sprinkled with gold-dust. Colley Cibber, who as a servant, 
waited at table when the Princess Anne, with her attendant, 
Lady Churchill, dined at Nottingham in 1688, says : ‘ All his 
senses “were collected in his eyes, which during the whole 
entertainment wanted no better aniusemeiit than of stealing 
now and then the delight of gazing on the fair object so 
near him.’* He goes on to say : ‘ If so clear an emanation 
of beauty, such a commanding grace of aspect, struck me 
into a regard that had something softer than the most 
profound respect in it, I cannot see why I may not 
without offence remember it.’ And again : ‘ I remember 
above twenty years after, when the same lady had given 
the world four of the loveliest daughters that ever were 
gazed on, their still lovely mother had at the same time 
her votaries, and her health very often took the lead in 
those involimtary triumphs of beauty.’ Over those with 
whom she talked she exercised a charm, a fascination, that 
held them enthralled as much by her graceful wit as by 
her seductive beauty. But the adorer who worshipped at 
her shrine, was, without quite knowing how, soon made 
aware of the imperious temper that smouldered within 
her, always ready, if stirred, to burst forth as if from a 
hidden volcano, and annihilate the offender. Her portraits, 
however, do not convey this idea, and no one could imagine 
from them that so stormy a spirit lay hidden beneath such 
a lovely exterior. 

Her education had been much neglected, but like many 
clever people brought up at courts, where all that is 
wittiest as well as most learned is to be found, she had 
acquired more practical knowledge than was possessed by 
* See his * Apology.’ 
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many classical and philosopliical scholars. In conversation Ofiaptee 
she was bright and quick, although on paper she expressed 
herself in long, involved, and often ungrammatical sentences. 

Her handwriting was bad and indistinct, and when an old 
woman she referred to it, as ' my ridiculous hand.’* She 
spelled as incorrectly as both the queens, Anne and Mary, 
as her husband, and as most of the exalted people of her 
time. She had never been taught arithmetic, but yet she 
contrived to master the most complicated accounts by some 
curious process of her own. t 

To draw her character is no easy task. As she was when 
a girl, so she remained as a young mother, as Queen 
Anne’s favourite, as wife to the greatest man of his day, 
and in old age as his widow. Neither time nor increased 
knowledge of the wwkl ever changed or in any way 
softened her. She w^as essentially an unimaginative, un- 
impressionable w’oman, with no illusions about men or 
about events either human or Divine, and without senti- 
ment of any kind, except perhaps wdiere her husband was 
concerned. His love for her was deep, pure, unselfish 
and passionate. All his letters, meant for no eye but hers, 
breathe the same loverlike devotion. They make the reader 
feel, that from first to last, his one great dread was, that 
she might cease to love him. She did love him sincerely, 
but in her own haughty and tigerlike fashion. There W’as 
nothing demonstrative about her afi:ection, but such as it 
was, she gave him her whole heart. In most of the rela- 
tions of life both were egoistical and covetous, yet their 
marriage was absolutely uninfluenced by mercenary con- 
siderations. Their mutual attachment was stronger even 
than their undoubted wmddliness. 

T3oth were commonly charged with venality by numerous 
and powerful enemies. We are told that within the palace 
itself there w^as a busy market for Government offices; that 
Queen Anne’s own relations were kept at a distance, wffiilst 

* * Marchinont Papers,’ vol. ii., p. 79. 

t Lady M. Wortley Montague, vol. i., p. 74. 
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patronage was monopolized by one woman to whom there 
was no access but by the golden road, etc* At that time 
no person with places at his disposal, made any more 
scruple of selling them than of receiving his settled salary 
or the rents of his estate, and it w’as a matter of common 
notoriety, that Secretaries of State as well as Cornets of 
Dragoons, bought and sold their commissions. King 
Charles himself had to buy from Lord Brandon the 
command of the King’s Troop of Life Guards, which he 
w^anted for his son Monmouth, and Prince Eupert paid 
Lord Mordaunt A‘3,500 for his Company and the governor- 
ship of Windsor Castle. But there is absolutely no proof 
whatever that Marlborough or his wife ever sold any 
employment or favour beyond the two trifling places of 
which she herself tells. + On this subject she says: ‘A 
little before I succeeded Lady Clarendon in the post of 
first lady of the bedchamber to the Princess of Denmark, 
Her Highness wrote to me that she intended to take 
two new pages of the back-stairs, but that she would 
not do it till my Lady Clarendon was gone, that I might 
have the advantage of selling those two places.’! She 
gives the fullest particulars of this matter, and goes on to 
say: ‘I solemnly swear, as I hope for happiness here and 
hereafter, that besides the case of the pages to the Princess 
which I have told you of, I never did receive the value of 
one shilling in money, jewels, or any such thing, either 
directly or indirectly, for the disposing of any employment, 
or doing any favour during my whole life, nor from any 
person whatsoever, upon any such account, and that if 
there is any man or woman upon earth that can give the 
least proof to the contrary, I am contented for the future 
to be looked upon both by friends and enemies as one of 
the vilest of women, wurse than Abigail herself, when I 
consider her as instrumental in doing the greatest mischief 

* Cuimingham’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. i., p. 258. 

t ‘ The Conduct,* p. 306. 

i Ibid.f p. 306. 
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that a B.atioii can suffer.’ She adds: ^ Soon after the 
Queen came to the crown, I was^ the . cause of having the 
strictest orders made against taking of money for the 
disposing of places that were ever known at, the Court, 
which, however consistent it was with having any designs 
of my own of making money that way, I leave anyone to 
Judge.’* 

We are bound to accept this solemn statement as abso- 
lutely and literally true, in the absence of evidence, still 
less of proof, of any sort or kind to the contrary. She 
published the ' Conduct,’ from which much of this is 
extracted, in 1742, when, as she adds, most of those she 
had appointed to places were still alive. Had her state- 
ment been in any tittle untruthful, many would have been 
only too glad to expose her. That none ever did so, is 
strong negative evidence in support of her solemn state- 
ment, and as she very convincingly says, had there been 
any truth in these charges, her enemies, when they came 
into power, would most certainly have found someone, by 
the offer of substantial rewards, to inform against her. 
But ‘ thej^ never pretended to name or to appeal to any one 
person for a proof of what they laid to my charge.’ f 
Even her bitter enemy, Harley, bears witness to her unim- 
peachable integrity in the management of the Queen’s money 
affairs, and w^hen dismissed from ofiSce, Anne pronounced 
her honesty to be above suspicion. Nevertheless, her love of 
money is undoubted, a taste which she shared with her 
husband. To amass wealth was a pleasure that increased 
with her years; and the mode in which she distributed it 
in her will, is well worth the consideration of those who 
wdsh to understand her curiously complex character. She 
left Lord Chesterfield a large sum of money to mark her 
approbation of the manner in which he opposed the Court. 
'She wu^s scarcely cold, however,’ writes the cynical hlorace 

^ Yol. xliv., p. 2, of Coxe’s MS. in the British Museum. Also 
‘ Conduct,’ pp. 311, 812. 

t ‘ The Conduct,’ p. 311. 
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Walpole, ' before he returned to the King’s service.’"^' She 
also left William Pitt £10,000, to record her sense ^ of his 
merit in the noble defence he made for the support of the 
laws of England and to prevent the ruin of his country.’ 

She did many kind acts in her old age, and helped 
friends with money whom she knew to be in difficulties. 
Hugh Earl of Marchmont, one of her executors, had been 
long distinguished with whatever affectionate esteem she 
was then capable of feeling, and when his father died, she 
wrote pressing him to accept £1,000, being, she said, the 
half of what she meant to leave him in her will. To make 
the arrangement more acceptable to him, she hoped that he 
would, if he preferred it, regard the money as a loan.-!' She 
helped Lord Stair with £5,000 to extricate him from debt, 
and desired in her will that he should not be asked or 
pressed for it.t She paid Dr. Hook £5,000 for being her 
amanuensis and editor in the publication of her ‘Conduct.’§ 
She gave that vainest of avaricious men, Pope, £1,000 as 
‘a favour,’ without doubt on the tacit understanding, if not 
upon some more formal agreement, that he was to suppress 
the lines in which he had scathed her as ‘Atossa,’ and 
vilified her husband. His lines on Marlborough are bad in 
every resj^ect. They are slipshod, unmanly, unfeeling, un- 
truthful, and unworthy of a great English poet. By his 
acceptance of this money Pope proved himself possessed of 
all the sordid qualities he so emphatically condemned in 
his inimitable ' Moral Essays.’ In fact, he sold, for money, 
immunity from the blighting bitterness of his venomous 
pen. His subsequent intention to publish these lines, only 
frustrated by his death, furnishes a characteristic instance 
of that perfidious double-dealing in which he so often in- 
dulged. Such was this self-appointed censor, this preacher 



* Horace Walpole’s ‘ George II.’ Her will was dated 11th August, 
1744. 

t ^ Marchmont Papers,’ vol. ii., p. 207. 

X lUd., vol. ii., p. 108. 

§ Hook was a Quietist, and when he endeavoured to win her over to 
Popery, she dismissed him summarily. 
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of a morality he did not practise — at least, when money 
was to, be made, by sinning against it^ The fact was, he 
loved money no less than Marlborough. Bolingbroke, one 
of the Duke’s bitter political enemies, tells us that he in- 
tended, as executor to Pope, to burn all the poet’s papers 
which reflected upon Marlborough or his wife.t But 
Bolingbroke was a magnanimous gentleman, and, alas ! we 
cannot say the same of his friend the poet. 

Sarah, both as spinster and wife, knew wdiat poverty 
iiieant, and it should not be forgotten, that for the first 
five or six years of her married life her husband’s means 
were small. Their Court salaries were insignificant, his 
army i3ay did not amount to much until he w^rs given a 
regiment in 1685 ; and besides these sources of income, 
he had only the annuity of £500 w’hich he had pur- 
chased from Lord Halifax. Indeed, he was far from 
being well off until he obtained command of the armies 
abroad in 1703. But he was always a frugal man. His 
wife wrote of him : ‘ From the very beginning of his life 
he never spent a shilling beyond what his income was.’ 
‘He never squandered money.’ I In her will she left 
£10,000 to two literary men to write her husband’s life, 
on the condition that they introduced no line of poetry into 
the work. Poetry was in her mind inseparably connected 
with Pope, w^hom she had every reason to detest, whilst in 
her curiously constituted and unleaimed mind, she no doubt 
despised his calling also. She wished, moreover, to show 
that no imagination was needed to enhance Marlborough’s 
fame, as truth and Justice, unaided by fancy, w^ere alone 

* See ‘ Marchmont Papers,’ vol. ii., p. 334, for letter from Bolingbroke 
on this subject. See also vol. iii., pp. 85-93, of Coixrthope’s edition of 
Pope. 

t ‘ Marchmont Papers,’ vol. ii., p. 332. Pope’s friends refer often to 
his habit of equivocation ; his enemies called it by a harsher word. 
His apologist says : ‘ It is impossible to acquit him of equivocation and 
double-dealing amounting to perfidy.’ — See Courthope’s Pope, vol. hi., 
p. 85. 

X From a paper by the Duchess of Marlborough in Spencer House. 
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necessary for the narration of deeds like his. In her later 
years, she was ever on the watch to guard his reputation, 
and she evinced the keenest anxiety that he should be 
handed down to posterity as the greatest man of his age. 
She prepared his voluminous papers with this object in 
view, and said, that were she a man, she could desire 
nothing better than to write his history herself.* ‘ Could 
you not,’ she added, ‘ write from his correspondence the 
most interesting story in the world?’ Her husband was 
bitterly and unjustly slandered, and the more aggressive 
his enemies and accusers became, the louder and more 
vindictive grew his wife’s language. She just tolerated his 
friends, but she detested wdth diabolical intensity every 
living creature who thwarted him, maligned his character, 
or dared to belittle his achievements. 

The following curious minute, though not in her hand- 
writing, was evidently written from her dictation.t It has no 
heading or date, but is docketed, ‘ Some instructions to the 
historian for beginning the Duke of Marlborough’s history.’ 
It commences thus ; ‘ I have determined to give the 
materials in my possession to the gentlemen that are to 
write the Duke of Marlborough’s history. They are Mr. 
Glover and Mr. Mallet.’ She adds, they ‘ are to finish it 
as soon as they can, with the approbation of my executors 
and the Earl of Chesterfield.’ ‘I hope the history will be 
writ as soon as ’tis possible, for while I am living I shall be 
able to answer any questions that they may have occasion 
to ask, for I would have nothing in it but what is the real 
truth.’ She then remarks upon the large sums England 
had at times to pay for wars that ended in failure, whereas 
those conducted by her husband were crowned with success. 

When Sir Robert W’^alpole was poor and unknown, she 
helped him with money and obtained employment for him. 
He was grateful at the time, and thanked her in the most 
obsequious terms. Subsequently she learned to dislike 
and despise him for his hard drinking, debauched tastes, 
* Lady M. W. Montague. t Spencer House Papers. 
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coarse language, and ill-bred manners. His government Chaptef. 
bv corruption was odious to her, and she loved to contrast 
him, his ways and his actions, with the stern patriotism' 1677.. 
of her son-in-law Sunderland, with the integrity of her 
devoted friend Godolphin, and with the polished address 
and the pure married life of her great and gifted husband. 

Horace Walpole in after-years revenged her abuse of his 
father, by scattering broadcast every species of malicious 
sarcasm and ill-natured story about her. Pew study 
Sarah’s own version of ' her life, whilst his witty letters 
are universally read; and as long as he could make a 
telling hit, or clothe his animosity in a racy epigram, he 
troubled himself little as to the accuracy of his details. 

Late in life, when writing to a friend, she expresses a A 11,1718. 
hope that her strong Whiggism may not be objected to. 

She could never, she says, change her principles on that 
score, for as soon as she could understand anything at 
Court, she perceived the good reasons there were for 
holding them. ‘I knew that King Charles and King 
James were with remarcable titles taking money of the 
King of France to betray their own honour and country, 
and the last of these Kings sent a man into prison 
for saying that he was a Eoman Catholic, who I saw goe 
twice a day to mass. And at the same time I saw that 
neither of these Kings could indure a "Whigg, and were 
very fond of the Torys, which made me think with reason 
that the first were very rasealle (?) men; but I have learnt 
that there is no great difference in partys, and I now have 
very great abhorence for both. . . . But as to what is called 
the Whigg notion, that I will never part with ; that Parlia- 
ment should punish ill ministers, and by that means oblidge 
weak or bad princes to keep their coronation oaths, and for 
their rewards I think they should bestow them as they 
please, without being imposed upon by the tenders of either 
party.’* 

Her feelings of like and dislike were always in the super- 
* Historical MSS., Appendix, Kinth Beport, p. 474. 
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lative, and she showed no indulgence towards the faults of 
those she hated. Her temper prevented her from calmly 
discussing an}' subject, for she could not brook contradic- 
tion. Like Swift, she rated those who did not agree with 
her as enemies, for, without knowing it, she divided the 
world into two camps of friends and foes. In dealing with 
those around her, she could not counterfeit indifference, nor 
would she even suffer it from others. She was too open and 
downright, and too violent a hater, to have any duplicity 
in her manner. She was free in conversation, and cared 
little for what others thought of her or her opinions, 
firmly believing that she herself was always in the right. 

She may be said to have lived at Court from the age of 
twelve. She was educated in a society where almost all 
were debased and corrupt, and it was wittily said, that if 
men had gone into mourning for the immorality of their 
wives, sisters, and daughters, half the Court w^ould have been 
continually in black. Yet her virtue was above suspicion, 
not because of any religious principle, or deep sense of 
right or wrong, but because she was too proud to sin 
against the la w^s of morality, and because she loved her 
husband with a fierce and exclusive earnestness all her 
own.* In the history of her long life, it is difficult to find 
many commendable acts which were due to consideration 
for others, or to any purely virtuous impulse. Her love for 
and marriage with a poor, and comparatively obscure officer, 
was the one unworldly step in her life. She never seems 
to have been influenced by virtue for its own sake, or by 
any lofty conception either of honour or of right. Capable 

* Evelyn, lamenting over the depravity of the Bestoratioii epoch, is 
able to point to one really good and religious woman about Court, his 
friend Miss Blagge, then Maid of Honour to the Queen. She afterwards 
married Godolphin, who subsequently became the well-known peer and 
Minister of Anne’s reign. Miss Howard, also a Maid of Honour, who 
became Lady Silvius, was equally celebrated for her virtue and piety. 
The two sisters, Lady Eanelagh and Mary, Countess of Warwick, were 
also remarkable then as good and virtuous womeu in that depraved 
age.— Overton’s ‘ Life of the English Church.’ 
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of kiiicliiesSj and even of generosity to. those who for the 
time were. her favourites, she was yet in all her instincts an 
essentially worldly and nnlovable woman. To the pursuit 
of personal advantages, she brought a quick, active in- 
telligence, .and an amount of solid, stern resolve, seldom 
found in her sex. Hers Avas no meek heart, and she had 
little reverence for God or man. At Court she had seen 
much of the self-seeking Bishops and Deans of her day, 
and had learnt to view Avith eoiitempt Churchmen like 
Swift, Avhose one aim Avas preferment. No belief in re- 
A^ealed religion, or dread of future punishment, restrained 
her will or iiifliienced her conduct ; she seldom mentioned 
religion except to scoff at it, and it was only from a con- 
tempt for liomanism, and from an intense hatred to priest- 
craft, that she spoke and Arrote of herself as a Protestant. 
True, but not tender, she lived for forty-four years with her 
husband as happily as her domineering nature Avould have 
allowed her to live Avith anyone. But she never shared his 
strong faith, nor allowed him to exercise an}" influence 
over her mind in spiritual matters. She seems to have 
died as she had Ih’^ed, ridiculing all belief in God and im- 
mortality. She was a sceptic in religion, but hers Avas the 
scepticism of indifference ,* and if she did not believe in the 
Divinity of Christ, she at least created none of the sham gods 
of modern philosophy. When eighty-two years of age, she 
wrote : * Though the philosophers prove nothing, to my 
understanding, certain, yet I have a great ' mind to believe 
that kings and first ministers souls when they die go into 
chimney-sweepers. And their punishment is' that they 
remember they Avere great monarchs, were complimented 
by Parliament upon their gi*eat abilities, and thanked for 
the great honour they did nations in accepting the Crown, at 
the same time that they endeavoured to staiwe them, and 
were not capable of doing them the least service, thougli they 
gaA^e them all the money in the nation."^ • In a letter to 

^ ‘ Marchmont Papers,’ vol. ii. This letter is a very fair specimen of 
Sarah’s involved style of writing. 
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the Princess of Orange written in March, 1688, Anne 
endeavours to defend her lady-in-waiting from the charge 
of irreligion. This letter is interesting also as Anne*s 
estimate at that date of Lady Churchiirs character : ' Sorry 
people have taken such pains to give so ill a character 
of Churchill. I believe there is nobody in the world has 
better notions of religion than she has. It is true she 
is not so strict as some are, nor does she keep such a 
bustle with religion ; which I confess I think is never the 
worse, for one sees so many saints mere devils, that if one 
be a good Christian, the less show one makes the better, in 
my opinion. Then, as for moral principles, 'tis impossible 
to have better ; and without that, all that lifting up of the 
hands and eyes, and often going to church, will prove but 
a very lame devotion. One thing more I must say of her, 
which is, that she has a true sense of the doctrine of our 
Church, and abhors all the principles of the Church of 
Eome ; so, as to this particular, I assure you she will never 
change.’ 

As years went by, and the husband of her choice grew 
famous — the central figure in Europe — Sarah’s pride in 
his renown equalled in intensity the love she had always 
felt for him. The depth of that pride is exemplified in 
the answer she gave when, as a widow and still handsome, 
the ‘proud Duke of Somerset’ asked her to marry him. 

‘ Were I only thirty,’ said she, ‘ I would not permit even 
the Emperor of the world to succeed in that heart which 
has been devoted to John, Duke of Marlborough.’ 

That at one time in her life at least she felt like other 
women, is evident from the tender satisfaction with which 
as an old woman she loved to dw’-ell upon the remembrance 
of those young days before the pure, though even then, 
haughty love of the girl had been buried in the w^orldly 
aims of the callous society-woman. She destroyed most 
of her own letters to her husband, preserving only those 
from him, but in a bundle of his papers I found the 
following scrap in her handwriting : ‘ Wherever you are. 
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whilst I have life inj soul shall follow you, my ever dear . Chapter' 
Lord Marlborough; and wherever I am, I shall only kill ' 
the time [until] night that I may sleep, and hope the next 
day to hear from you.’* This bears neither date . nor . 
address, but it ivas, I think, written in 1692, when he had 
been committed by William to the Tower. 

Ill the care with wdiich, all through her stormy life, she 
preserved the early letters of her lover, we find an evidence 
that even in her cold capricious breast there ever burned 
some spark of that romantic sentiment, of those true and 
tender feelings which make the whole world kin. A bundle 
of papers at Blenheim Palace is endorsed in her hand- 
writing: ‘Copies of my letters to Mr. Churchill before I 
was married and not more than fifteen years old. There 
is in this packet several letters of his, all read over in 
1743.’ t It is further endorsed thus by her : ‘Letters from 
Mr. Churcliili before and after I was married, which I 
desire Grace Eidley may have to burn wdthoiit reading 
them. — Bead over in 1736, and again in 1743.’ The 
bundle is again endorsed in the same handwriting: ‘Bead 
over in 1743, hoping to burn them, but I could not do it.’ 

These last six wnrds go far towards redeeming her memory 
from the sweeping condemnations of those who describe 
her as absolutely without any soft, womanly comer in her 
heart whatever. 

She was a woman for whom book education would have 
done much. It would doubtless have somewhat curbed her 
impetuous temper, and taught her reason. But that she 
could control herself when she fully realized that it was in 
her own interest to do so, is fully proved by the power and 
influence she obtained over the Princess of Denmark. It 
w'as only wdien she foolishly imagined she was strong 
enough to stand alone without the Queen’s support, and 
when, in consequence, she ceased to exercise that watchful 
control over her mad temper which she had previously 

* Blenheim Palace Papers. 

f This w^as the year before she died. 
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maintained, that she lost her dominion over Anne. But 
though able to curb her temper when she would condescend 
to try, she was no match for such astute plotters as 
Abigail Hill and Harley. Strange to say, she never seems 
to have understood how hurtful to Marlborough’s best 
interests were these defects in her, and she never sought 
to correct them from other motives, because she mistook 
her angry outspokenness for honesty of purpose. She 
could brook no delay in the fulfilment of a wish ; whilst he, 
on the other hand, worked with extreme calmness and 
method towards the attainment of any object he had in 
view, believing, as he said, that ‘ patience will overcome 
all things.’* The scurrilous pamphlets which his political 
opponents put forth enraged her, but, as a rule, affected 
him so little, that, referring to one of them, he writes : 
‘ The best way of putting an end to that villainy is not to 
appear concerned. The best of men and women in all ages 
have been abused. If we can be so happy as to believe 
ourselves, so as to have no reason to reproach ourselves, 
we may then despise what rage and faction do.’ t 

What a contrast was there between her temper and his ! 
Few great men in history possessed his cool imperturbability 
and calculated self-command. No amount of provocation 
could ruffle that calm exterior, or, when he had become a 
great man, betray that cautious tongue into any rash or 
unguarded expression. His wife remarks upon it, as an 
extraordinary and unprecedented occurrence, that when he 
received the unworthy and ungrateful letter in which Queen 
Anne dismissed him from her service, he flung it ‘in a 
passion ’ into the fire. 

The stories of the Duchess’s violence are numerous. 
Here is one : During an altercation with the Duke, which 
took place one day whilst she was at her toilet, she burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of passion. Beside herself with 
rage, she cared not what she said or did ; and the more 

* A letter from Marlborough to Godolphin. 

j" This letter refers to ‘ The Memorial of the Church of England.’ 
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provoked by his imperturbable calmness, she was deter- 
mined to make him feel where she knew he could be 
most easily wounded. Now among her many charms, her 
lovely hair was an especial object of his admiration. The 
woman is rare indeed, in whom rage could so overcome 
vanity as to cause her to injure permanently her own good 
looks in order to spite a husband she loved. But Marl- 
borough's wife was such a one, and when he left the room, 
she cut off some of her long and beautiful tresses, and 
placed them where he must see them. They disappeared, 
and she never knew what had become of them until after 
his death, when she found them in a cabinet where he 
kept his most cherished treasures under lock and key. As 
an old woman, she loved to repeat this ' anecdote against 
herself, and always cried when relating it.^ 

Adversity exercised no chastening or softening influence 
upon her temper, which became worse the older she grew. 
During one of those outbursts of passion in which she was 
W'Ont to revile the Queen, the Duke told a person who was 
present, not ' to mind what she said, for she was used to 
talk at that rate when she was in a passion, which was a 
thing she was very apt to fall into, and there was no help 
for it.' Upon another occasion, when referring to his 
wife's temper and strange behaviour to the Queen, he said: 
^ There was no help for that, and a man must bear with 
a good deal to be quiet at home.'t 

The Duke, however, when present, exercised some con- 
trol over her, and it was not until he died that the violence 
of her temper, as it is described by her contemporaries in 
the reign of George II., assumed the character of madness. 
One who knew her well describes her as deficient in wisdom 
and greatness of mind.f In her extreme old age, the man 
whose goodwill she thought to have secured by the round 
sum she had paid him, said with more correctness than 
generosity, that she found ‘ all her life one warfare upon 

* Lady M. Wortley Montague’s letters ; Horace Walpole. 

f Burnet, vol. vi., pp. 30, 31. J Speaker Onslow. 
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Crf-vw’Ett earth.’* She had no tact. Bach fresh victory gained by 
x^i. illustrious husband, served only to intensify her 

1077 . ferocity, and the higher the position he won for her, the 
more unbridled became the license of her bitter tongue. 
Prosperity and riches served but to accentuate her failings. 
The spoiled beauty of a Court, the petted favourite of her 
Sovereign, the wife of the foremost man of his day, she 
yet enjoyed no real happiness, and knew neither peace, 
nor repose. Beared and detested, she spent her life in 
quarrels, and Godolphin tells us, he rejoiced when she was 
long absent from Court, as he was thus spared the alterca- 
tions which entered largely into her every-day life.f When 
at last she died at a great age, hated and hating, with no 
faith in God or man, she was tormented by the maddening 
reflection that the calumnies which had been maliciously 
heaped upon her and upon her husband, would be handed 
down as truths to future generations. 

Prior to Queen Anne’s accession she occupied the in- 
significant position of Bedchamber-Woman, but in one short 
day, from being a person who until recently had been for- 
bidden the Court, she became its ruler, endowed with more 
power than any other subject in the kingdom. And how 
did she bear this access of good fortune? To her credit be 
it remembered, that she loved England and liberty, and if 
she used her opportunities to advance the interests of her 
family, no instances are recorded of unworthy men being 
preferred to office through her mfluence. Yet, at one 
time her authority w'as such, that she could make and 
unmake mmisters, and all men bowed before her. 

Sarah always spoke out what was in her mind at the 
moment, with a quick impetuosity more creditable to her 
honesty than to her worldly wisdom. As she said her- 
self : ‘ You know my way is to tumble out the truth just 
as it comes in my head.’ I But the result of this habit 
was disastrous to her, for it eventually so wrecked her 

* Pope. f Cunningham, p. 77. 

• J Letter in 1726 to Dr. Hare. 
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power and influence with the Queen, that she lived to see 
her husband degraded and held up to scorn by hired 
libellers; and after his demise to reahze, that even her 
own children loathed her and desired her death. Well 
might she write in her old age, that men who wished to 
know the value of Court favour and the vanity of human 
ambitions, should read her history. 

A careful study of her life shows plainly, that whilst 
many of her actions display a strong tamt of the insanity 
she had inherited from her lunatic great-grandfather, her 
ability, on the whole, has been much overrated. For 
although the book in which she iDrofessed to describe her 
‘ Conduct ' at Court is cleverty put together, and there is a 
taking and defiant swing about its pages which is peculiarly 
her own, most of her utterances display more temper than 
wisdom. 

Chance made her the early playmate of a weak-minded 
Princess, and the poor, unknown Colonel whom she 
married for love afterwards became the foremost man hi 
Europe. Had she never known the Princess Anne, and 
had she accepted one of the rich courtiers who wished to 
marry her, Sarah Jennings w^ould now be as little known 
to history as the other maids of honour, whose mad freaks 
scandalized the moral and dignified Evelyn, and at the 
same time, supplied Pepys with so much material for his 
incomparable ‘Diary.’ 

It would be impossible to deal fully with Marlborough’s 
history, if that of his wife were omitted. Her intimacy with 
Queen Anne, and the commanding influence it gave her 
after the death of Eing William, materially affected the 
greatest events of his life. The part she played, not only 
in his private life, but in his public career, cannot there- 
fore be ignored. 

Her temper and her doings often tried' him sorely, 
but his devotion to her never wavered. All his letters 
to her breathe the passionate affection and admiration 
of the lover. In one he says: ‘I do assure you, upon 
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my sonl, that I had iiauch rather the \¥hole ^vorld 
should go wrong than that you should be uneasy.’ He 
then refers to her ‘dear letters,’ and adds, that she 
is ‘dearer to him ten thousand times than ever she was 
before.’* Upon one occasion she went to Margate to see 
him off for Holland, and at the end of his voyage he 
wrote : ‘ It is impossible to express with what a heavy 
heart I parted with you when I was at the waterside. I 
could have given my life to have come back, though I 
knew my own weakness so much that I durst not, for I 
should have exposed myself to the company. I did for 
a great while with a perspective glass look upon the cliffs, 
in hopes I might have had one sight of you.’t When this 
letter was written, he had been married nearly a quarter 
of a century. 

No two women could be more dissimilar in character and 
disposition, than Queen Anne and her imperious favourite. 
The Queen was a great stickler about all matters of etiquette, 
and had a Boyal solicitude for trifles. The length of a tie 
or the cut of a wig was with her a question of importance 
which demanded serious discussion. Sarah cared nothing 
for these things. All she cared for was power, and she 
had it as long as she continued to be first favourite* 
Through her influence Marlborough virtually ruled Eng- 
land. But her influence did not last. She never accurately 
gauged Anne’s disposition. Her peculiar temperament ren- 
dered it impossible for her to stoop to the flattery which is 
so dear to personages of Queen Anne’s mental calibre ; and, 
above all, she lacked the unflagging patience, self-abnega- 
tion, and self-restraint, which are indispensable qualifica- 
tions in a Eoyal favourite. She fell from her high position 
through her own unfitness to retain it, and her husband 
with her. Not all the fame he had achieved, nor all 
he had rendered England, could secure him 
army when the Queen’s favour had 
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been transferred from liis wife to the cunning and soft- 
tongiied Abigail. In that age of Court intrigue, to stand 
well with the Sovereign was essential to success in public 
life. William certainly selected Marlborough for the com- 
mand in Holland, although he did not like him ; but he 
did so because he felt that he could not undertake it himself. 
Highly as he valued Marlborough as a soldier, it is probable 
that appreciation of his military capacity influenced William 
in this selection less than the conviction that Marlborough 
alone, through his influence with Anne, could effectually 
push the war which William had so much at heart. In 
other words, it was Sarah’s influence over Anne which 
secured Marlborough this command, and it w^as conse- 
quently to his wife that he was indebted for his first great 
opportunity. 
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JOHN Churchill’s courtship and marriage. 

ChurchiU’s first meeting with Sarah — Their love affair encouraged 
by Mary of Modena — Their love-letters — Their respective families 
object to the match— Engagement broken off for a time— His 
father urges him to marry Catherine Sedley — Sarah and he marry, 
but there is no record of their marriage — Names of their children. 

John Churchill and Sarah Jennings met for the first time 
in the Duchess of York’s drawing-room in St* James’s 
Palace, and danced together upon that occasion — she being 
then in her sixteenth year, and he twenty-five. We learn 
her age from the following endorsement in her own hand- 
writing- on the back of one of his love-letters. ‘ I was 
fifteen when this was written.’ It has been generally 
admitted that it was a case of ‘ love at first sight ’ on both 
sides. 

He was without doubt the most likely man then at Court 
to captivate any woman, and especially to throw a spell 
over the heart of a very young girl. He possessed every 
quality, but riches, most calculated to endear him to the 
opposite sex. Besides, she was flattered by her conquest 
of the Duchess of Cleveland’s handsome and fascinating 
lover. 

Sarah’s love for him must have been intense, for in no 
other way can we account for this wayward Court beauty 
accepting the hand of a poor officer, a mere needy soldier 
of fortune. But she was very young, and her imagination 
as well as her heart was really touched. 

The Duchess of York countenanced, if she did not 
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actually encourage, the love affair, though the two families Chamei 
concerned were bitterly opposed to so imin'udent a ^ ’ 

marriage. The Jennings’ property in Herts was settled 

upon Sarah’s brother, and her parents could afford her no 
allowance or portion of any sort. They naturally expected 
their beautiful daughter to make a great match, and she 
had already had many suitors — amongst others, the Earl 
of Lindsey, afterwards Duke of Ancaster, who is referred 
to as “^Your Grace’s lover ’ in a letter written to her long 
after.* Sir Winston Churchill’s lands were small and 
much encumbered. He was in needy circumstances him- 
self, and barely able to support his wife, still less to provide 
for his son. 

There was certainly nothing prudish in the Court manners 
of the day ; and lovers were allowed great freedom and were 
permitted to meet when and where they liked, without the re- 
straint of a duenna or third party of any kind. In theirdaily 
intercourse, men and women used words and expressions 
which would now sound not only coarse, but indelicate. It was 
no unusual thing for a maid of honour to receive a lover 
in her bedroom ; and we are told that during this courtship 
Colonel Churchill took especial pleasure in tying and 
untying the garters of Mistress Jennings.-f- The following 
letter from the French Ambassador gives an amusing 
account of English Court society of that period. Writing 
from London to the Minister Louvois, in September, 1676, V-xf, i 676 
Courtin refers to a little party he was about to give to 
four ladies of the Court, one of whom was Sarah Jennings. 

He says the ladies’ lovers were also to be invited, in order 
to have plenty of dancing, whilst he played at ombre, and he 
thus describes the fashions of the day: ‘There is nothing 
so dainty as the English woman’s their shoes 

fit them with great nicety ; their skirts are short, and. 
their silk stockings very clean and tidy. English ladies 

■^ Letter of May, 1710, from Mrs. Maynwaring. See ‘Private 
Correspondence of Duchess of Marlborough,’ vol. i., p. 814. 

f Bolingbroke. 
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do not mind showing a great deal of their legs, which are 
perfect pictures. Green stockings are most in vogue, with 
black velvet garters, fastened above the knee by diamond 
buckles. Where there is no silk stocking, the skin is very 
white and satiny.’* 

Amongst the papers at Blenheim Palace is a bundle of 
Churchill’s love-letters. Unfortunately only a few of 
Sarah’s answers have been preserved ; they are in a 
package endorsed by her, ‘Some copies of my letters 
to Mr. Churchill.’ Those given in this chapter are 
selected as most likely to interest the reader. As far as 
possible, they are given in their proper chronological order. 
They are all undated and unsigned, and begin abruptly 
without any conventional ‘ Dear ’ or ‘ Dearest heart,’ etc. 
There is frequent allusion in them to the violent head- 
aches from which, like Csesar, Marlborough suffered all 
through life. He sometimes refers to them as so bad that 
he was entirely prostrated and felt as if he were about to 
die. He frequently begs her to make appointments for 
meetings, and often asks that she will see him in her 
‘chamber.’ In one of his earliest letters he writes: ‘At 
night I shall have the happiness, I hope, to see you in 
the drawing-room. I cannot remember what it is that I 
said to you that you took so ill ; but one thing I do assure 
you, that I will never say or do aught willing that I think 
you may take ill. Ah, my soul, did you love me so W'ell 
as I, you could never have refused my letter so barbarously 
as you did ; for, if reason had bade you do it, love would 
never have permitted it. But I will complain no more of 
it, but hope time and the truth of my love will make you 
love better.’ 


From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Jennings. 

‘ If your happiness can depend upon the esteem and love 
I have for you, you ought to be the happiest thing breathing, 
for I have never anybody loved to that heat I do you. I 


* Arckives of French Foreign Office. 
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love you so well that your happiness I prefer much above 
my own ; and if you think meeting me is what you ought 
not to do, or that it will disquiet you, I do promise you 
I will never press you more to do it. As I prefer your 
happiness above my own, so I hope you will sometimes 
think how^ well I love you ; and what you can do without 
doing yourself an injury, I hope you will be so kind as to 
do it — I mean in letting me see that you wish me better 
than the rest of mankind ; and in return I swear to you 
that I never will love anything but your dear self, which 
has made so sure a conquest of me that, had I the will, I 
had not the powder ever to break my chains. Pray let me 
hear from you, and know" if I shall be so happy as to see 
you to-night.' 

From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Jennings. 

^ I was last night at the ball, in hopes to have seen what 
I love above my own soul; but I was not so happy, for 
I could see you nowhere, so that I did not stay above an 
hour. I would have writ sooner, but that I w^as afraid you 
went to bed so late that it would disturb you. Pray see 
which of these two puppies you like best, and that keep, for 
the bitch cannot let them suck any longer. They are above 
three weeks old, so that if you give it warm milk it will not 
die. Pray let me hear from you, and at what time you will 
be so kind as to let me come to you to-night. Pray, if you 
have nothing to do, let it be the latest, for I never am truly 
happy but when l am with you.’ 

From Colonel Clmrcliill to Mistress Jennings. 

^ I have been so extreme ill with the headache all this 
morning that I have not had courage to write to know how 
you do ; but your being well is what I prefer much above 
my own health. Therefore pray send me word, for if you 
are not in pain I cannot then be much troubled, for were it 
not for the joy I take in th'e thought that you love me, 
I should not care how soon I died ; for by all that is good I 
love you so well that I wish from my soul that that minute 
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that you leave loving me, that I may die, for life after that 
would be to me but one perpetual torment. If the Duchess 
sees company, I hope you will be there ; but if she does not, 
I beg you will then let me see you in your chamber, if it be 
but for one hour. If you are not in the drawing-room, you 
must then send me word at what hour I shall come.’ 

Froin Mistress Jennings to Colonel ChiircJiill. 

‘ If your intentions are honourable, and what I have 
reason to expect, you need not fear my sister’s coming can 
make any change in me, or that it is in the power of 
anybody to alter me but yourself, and I am at this time 
satisfied that you will never do anything out of reason, 
which you must do if you ever are untrue to me.’ 

From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Jennings. 

' You complain of my unkindness, but would not be kind 
yourself in answering my letter, although I begged you to 
do it. The Duchess goes to a new play to-day, and after- 
wards to the Duchess of Monmouth’s, there to dance. I 
desire that you will not go thither, but make an excuse, and 
give me leave to come to you. Pray let me know what you 
do intend, and if you go to the play, for if you do then 
I will do what I can to go, if the Duke does not. Your not 
writing to me made me very uneasy, for I was afraid it was 
want of kindness in you, which I am sure I will never 
deserve by any action of mine.’ 

From Mistress Jennings to Colonel Churchill. 

' At four o’clock I would see you, but that would hinder 
you from seeing the play, which I fear would be a great 
affliction to you, and increase the pain in your head, which 
would be out of anybody’s power to ease until the next new 
play. Therefore, pray consider, and without any compli- 
ment to me, send me word if you can come to me without 
any prejudice to your health.’ 

Sir Winston and Lady Churchill were anxious that 
their eldest son should marry a woman of fortune, and 
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fixed upon their kinswoman, Catherine Sedley, then Chapter 
about twenty-five years of age, as a suitable wife for him. 

She was not good-looking and she squinted, but her 
father, Sir Charles Sedley, was rich, and able to provide 
well for her. Colonel Churchill saw how useful her money 
would be to him, a fact which his parents made the most 
of in urging this match upon him. She is described by 
Barillon as clever, but very plain, and extremely thin. She 
inherited much of her father's wit, and was renowned at 
Court as the witty Maid of Honour. But the project came 
to nothing, and when the match was finally broken off, she 
became the acknowledged mistress of James, w^ho made her 
Countess of Dorchester upon his accession to the throne. |.» 1, 1686. 
She hated priests, and loved to turn them into ridicule, and 
they feared and hated her in return.* When at the Eevo- 
lution Queen Mary turned her back upon her, the affronted 
but witty mistress exclaimed: ‘1 beg your Majesty to re- 
member that if I broke one of the Commandments with 
your father, you broke another against him.’*f- Most of 
James’s mistresses were so ugly, that his witty brother said 
they were prescribed by his confessor as a sort of penance 
for his sins. Catherine Sedley, in reference to herself, to 
Susan Lady Bellasis, and to Arabella Churchill, declared : 

^ I know not for what he chose us; we were none of us 
handsome, and if any of us had had wit he was too dull to 
find it out.’ 

When this negotiation with Catherine Sedley reached 
the ears of Sarah, her anger knew no bounds, and the 
letters she wrote to her lover on the subject show what 
an adept she was even then in bitter invective. She up- 
braided him angrily for his alleged inconstancy, at once 
declared the engagement to be at an end, and loftily 
advised him ‘to renounce an attachment which militated 
against his worldly prospects.’ She announced her inten- 
tion of going to Paris with her sister, Lady Hamilton. 

* She eventually married Lord Portmore, and died 26, 10, 1717. 

t Note by Lord Dartmouth. 
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There is in her letters no semblance of regret at what 
she conceived to be his altered intentions. The following 
is one of them : ‘ As for seeing you, I am resolved I 
never will in private nor in public if I could help it ; and 
as for the last, I fear it will be some time before I can order 
so as to be out of your way of seeing me ; but surely you 
must confess that you have been the falsest creature upon 
earth to me. I must own that I believe I shall suffer a 
great deal of trouble, but I will bear it, and give God 
thanks, though too late I see my error/ 

The continued objections of his family, seem at length to 
have influenced him in favour of the Sedley marriage, and 
for some time at least, the question of settlements was under 
discussion. For the moment he apparently realized how 
imprudent it would be for a man in his position to marry 
a penniless girl, and the more completely to break off his 
engagement with Sarah Jennings, his fiiends urged him to 
go abroad for a time on the plea of ill-health. This is re- 
ferred to as follows in a letter from Barillon to Louvois : * I 
assure you he (Churchill) pursues Sarah Jennings, Madam 
Hamilton’s sister, who is the prettiest of the Duchess 
of York’s Maids of Honour, and whom the Duke of York 
is always ogling. At a ball given by that Princess, 
Sarah Jennings had a greater wish to cry than to dance. 
Churchill, who is her lover, says he is in consumption, and 
that he must have change of air in France. I wish not- 
withstanding, that I was as well as he is. The truth is, he 
wishes to get out of this love affair. His father wants him 
to marry a relation, very rich and very ugly, and will not 
consent to his marriage to Mademoiselle Jennings. He is 
believed to be also somewhat worldly himself.’ 

Such was, of course, the generally-accepted story at 
Court, but we now know what liis real feelings were in 
this affair. He was fully aware that, from a worldly point 
of view, his parents were right, and he was wrong; l)ut 
his, love was too strong for his wisdom, and he could 
neither bring himself to marry the ugly Catherine Sedley 
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for her money, nor to give up the beautiful girl whose Chaptke 
affections he had won. Yet this is the man of whom 
our great historical novelist wuites : . " In the bloom of youth 1 677. 
he loved lucre more than wine and women.’^ 

The hasty, indignant and petulant letter in which Sarah 
broke off the engagement was too much for him. It drew 
from him an earnest appeal that she would forgive him, 
believe in his constancy, and renew their plighted troth. 

In one of the many letters in which, at this time, the 
lover declares his undying devotion, he adds : ‘ Do buk ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
have patience but for one week. You shall then see that 
Twill never do aught that shall look like a fault.’ On this 
she wrote in after-life: TThis letter was writ when I was 
angry at something his father and mother had made a dis- 
agreeable noise in the town about, when they had a mind 
to have him marry a shocking creature for money.’t 

Henry Savile, wdio was one of ChurchilTs intimate 
friends, wnites to his brother from Whitehall, where he was 
in waiting : f ‘ IP®. Sedley’s marriage with Jack Churchill 5, i 677 . 
neither is, nor I believe ever will be, any more talked of, 
both the Knight § and the Colonel being willing to break off 
fairly, which important matter (betwixt you and I) is referred 
to me by both partys, and for both their goods I think it is 
hest.it should cease.’.li. 

Having finally broken off negotiations with Mistress 
Sedley, he again writes to Sarah: ‘ As for the power you 
say you have over yourself, I do no ways at all doubt 
of it, for I swear to you I do not think you love me, 
so that I am very easily persuaded that my letters has 
no charms folk you, sin am so much a slave to your 
charms as to own to you that I love you above my 

* Macaxffay’s ‘ History, t vol. iii., p 

t Blenheim Papers. That ‘ shocking creature ’ was his kinswoman. 

Mistress Sedley. 

X Savile was eight or nine years older than John Ghurchill. 

§ Sir Winston Churchill. 

3 Copied from the Spencer House Papers. I have since found it 
also in the Camden Society Papers of 1858. 
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Chapter own life, which by all that is holy I do. You must 
give me leave to beg that you will not condemn me for 
i«7r. a vain fool that I did believe you did love me, since 
both you and your actions did oblige me to that belief, 
in which heaven knows I took so much joy that from 
henceforward my life must be a torment to me for it. 
You say I pretend a passion to you when I have other 
things in my head. I cannot imagine what you mean by 
it, for I vow to God you do so entirely possess my thoughts 
that I think of nothing else in this world but your dear self. 
I do not, by all that is good, say this that I think it will 
move you to pity me, for I do despair of your love ; but it 
is to let you see how unjust you are, and that I must ever 
love you as long as I have breath, do what you will. I do 
not expect in return that you should either write or speak 
to me, since you think it is what may do you a prejudice ; 
but I have a thing to beg which I hope you will not be so 
barbarous as to deny me. It is that you will give me leave 
to do what I cannot help, which is to adore you as long as 
I live, and in return I will study how I may deserve, 
although not have, your love. I am persuaded that I have 
said impertinent things enough to anger you, for which I 
do with all my heart beg your pardon, and do assure you 
that from henceforward I will approach and think of you 
with the same devotion as to my God.’ 

From Mistress Jennings. 

‘ I am as little satisfied with this letter as I have been with 
many others, for I find all you will say is only to amuse me 
and make me think you have a passion for me, when in 
reality there is no such thing. You have reason to think it 
strange that I write to you after my last, where I protested 
that I would never write nor speak to you more; but as you 
know how much kindness I had for you, you can’t wonder 
or blame me if I try you once more, to hear what you can 
say for your justification. But this I must warn you of,— 
that you don’t hold disputes, as you have done always, and 
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to keep me from answering of you, and yourself from saying 
what I expect from you, for if you go on in that manner I 
will leave you that moment, and never hear you speak 
more whilst I have life. Therefore pray consider if, with 
honour to me and satisfaction to yourself, I can see you ; 
for if it be only to repeat those things which you said 
so often, I shall think you the wwst of men, and the most 
ungrateful ; and ’tis to no purpose to imagine that I will be 
made ridiculous in the world when it is in your power to 
make, me otherwise.’ 

From Colonel ClmrcMll to Mistress Jennings, 

^ It is not reasonable that you should have a doubt but 
that I love you above all expression, which by heaven I do- 
It is not possible to do anything to let you see your power 
more than my obedience to your commands of leaving you, 
when my tyrant heart rates me to make me disobey ; but it 
^vere much better it should break than to displease you. I 
will not, dearest, ask or hope to hear from you unless your 
charity pities me and will so far plead for me as to tell you 
that a man dying for you may hope that you will be so 
kind to him as to make a distinction betwixt him and the 
rest of his sex. I do love and adore you with all my heart 
and soul— so much that by all that is good I do and ever 
will be better pleased with your happiness than my own; 
but oh, my soul, if we might be both hai)py, what in- 
expressible joy would that be ! But I will not think of any 
content but what you shall think fit to give, for ’tis you 
alone I love, so that if you are kind but one minute, that 
will make me happier than all the world can besides. I 
will not dare to expect more favour than you shall think fit 
to give, but could you ever love me, I think the happiness 
would be so great that it would make me immortal.’ 

From Mistress Jennings to Colonel ChureliilL 
' If it were sure that you have that passion for me which 
you say you have, you would find but some way to make 
yourself happy — it is in your power. Therefore press me 
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BO more to see you, since it is what I cannot in honour 
approve of, and if I have done too much, be so good as 
to consider who was the cause of it.’ 

From Colonel CJmrcMll to Mistress 

' When I left my father last night, and proposed to come 
and speak with you, I did not believe that you would have 
been so unkind as to have gone away the minute I came in, 
fearing that I might else have spoke to you, which indeed 
I should have been very glad to have done. I beg you will 
give me leave to see you this night, at what hour you 
please. Pray let me hear from you, and if you do not 
think me impertinent for asking, I should be glad to know 
what made you go away.’ 

From Mistress Jennings to Colonel ClmrcMlL 

‘ I am willing to satisfy the world and you that I am not 
now in the wrong, and therefore I give you leave to come 
to-night— not that I can be persuaded you can ever justify 
yourself, but I do it that I may be freed from the trouble of 
ever hearing from you more.’ 

From Colonel ClmrcMll to Mistress Jennings. 

Wlien I writ to you last night I thought I writ to one 
that loved me; but your unkind, indifferent letter this 
morning confirms me of what I have before been afraid of, 
which is that your sister can govern your passion as she 
pleases. My heart is ready to break. I wish ’t\vere over, 
for since you are grown so indifferent, death is the only 
thing that can ease me. If that the Duchess could not 
have effected this, I was resolved to have made another 
proposal to her, which I am confident she might have 
effected, but it would not have brought so much money as 
this. But now I must think no more on it, since you say 
we cannot be happy. If they should do the first, I wish 
with all my soul that my fortune had been so considerable 
as that it might have made you happier than your going 
out with your B^er to, France will do ; for I know ’tis the 
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joy you propose in that, that makes you think me faulty, copter 
I do, and must as long as I live, love you to distraction, but 
■would not, to make myself the happiest of men breathing, 1677. 
press you to aught that you think will make you unhappy. 

Madame, methinks it is no unreasonable request to beg to 
see you in your chamber to-night. Pray let me hear pre- 
sently two wnrds, and say I shall ; and, in return, I swear 
to you if you command my death I will die.’ 

Endorsed in the Duchess’s writing ; 

letter in which he says something of some proposals 
made to the Duchess.’ 

From Mistress Jennings to Colonel ClmrchilL 

‘ I have made many reflections upon what you said to me 
last night, and I am of the opinion that could the Duchess 
obtain wdiat you ask her, you might be more unhappy than 
if it cannot be had. Therefore, as I have alwaj^s shown 
more kindness for you than perhaps I ought, I am resolved 
to give you one mark more — and that is, to desire you to 
say nothing of it to the Duchess upon my account ; and 
your own interest when I am not concerned in it, will prob- 
ably compass what will make you much happier than this 
can ever do.’ 

From Colonel ChtircMU to Mistress Jennings’ Waiting- 
tooman, 

'Your mistress’s usage to me is so barbarous that sure 
she must be the worst woman in the world, or else she 
would not be thus ill-natured. I have sent a letter which 
I desire you will give her. It is very reasonable for her to 
take it, because it will be then in her own power never to 
be troubled with me more, if she pleases. I do love her 
with all my soul, but will not trouble her, for if I cannot 
have her love I shall despise her pity. For the sake of 
what she has already done, let her read my letter and 
answer it, and not use me thus like a footman.’ 

Addressed: 

' For Mrs. Elizabeth Mowdie.’ 

13 
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From Mistress Jennings to Colonel ChurcMlL 

' I have done nothing to deserve such a kind of letter as 
you have writ to me, and therefore I don’t know what 
answer to give ; but I find you have a very ill opinion of 
me, and therefore I cannot help being angry with myself 
for having had too good a one of you ; for if I had as little 
love as yourself, I have been told enough of you to make 
me hate you, and then I believe I should have been more 
happy than I am like to be now. However, if ,you can be 
so well contented never to see me as I think you can by 
what you say, I will believe you ; though I have not other 
people ; and after you are satisfied that I have not broke 
my word, you shall have it in your power to see me or not 
— and if you are contented without it I shall be extremely 
pleased.’ 

From Colonel ChurcMll to Mistress Jennings. 

‘ To show you how unreasonable you are in accusing me, 
I dare swear you yourself will own that your going from me 
in the Duchess’s drawing-room did show as much contempt 
as was possible. I may grieve at it, but I will no more 
complain when you do it, for I suppose it is what pleases 
your humom’. I cannot imagine what you meant by your 
saying I laughed at you at the Duke’s side, for I was so far 
from that, that had it not been for shame I could have 
cried. And for being in haste to go to the Park, after you 
went I stood near a quarter of an hour, I believe, without 
knowing what I did. Although at Whitehall you told me I 
should not come, yet I walked twice to the Duke’s back- 
stairs, but there was no Mrs. Mowdie ; and when I went to 
my Lord Durass’s, I wouid not go the same way they did, 
but came again down the backstairs ; and when I went 
away, I did not go in my chair, but made it follow me, be- 
cause I would see if there was any light in your chamber, 
but I saw none. Could you see my heart you would not be 
so cruel as to say I do not love you, for by all that is good 
I love you and only you. If I may have the happiness of 
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seeing you to-night, pray let me know, and believe that I 
am never truly pleased but when I am with you.’ 

In a letter endorsed in Sarah’s writing, ^ This letter was 
when he was to settle the time of marrying me with the 
Duchess,’ he evinces anxiety lest she should lose the good- 
will of Mary of Modena. He writes: ‘lam sure if you love 
me you will not at this anger the Duchess.’ 

In another letter he says, with reference to a present he 
sent her : ‘I hope you will like the waistcoat; I do assure 
you there is not such another to be had in England.’ He 
says elsewhere: ‘You complain of my unkindness, but 
would not be kind yourself in answering my letter, although 
I begged you to do it.’ The wife of James II., must have 
been fond of early rising, for in another loving epistle he 
says : ‘ I hope you so wise as to value your own health 
before your duty to the Dutchess, so that you did not walk 
with her at five this morning.’ 

Strange to say, there is no actual record of their 
marriage, which was celebrated in secret, owing to the 
opposition of the two families, and was not announced till 
some months afterwards. The Duchess of York was alone 
cognizant of it at the time, and w’^as possibly the only 
witness of the ceremony. She gave the bride valuable 
presents, and proposed some pecuniary arrangement — 
referred to in these letters— to enable her to marry, 
which was at first rejected by the haughty Maid of 
Honour. It is not possible to fix the exact date of 
the w’-edding, but it took place in the winter of 1677-78. 
This is borne out by the following endorsement in Sarah’s 
handwriting on a letter addressed to her as M"^®. Jennings, 
by Churchill, on Friday, -If 4, 1678, from Brussels: ‘I 
believe I was married when this letter was writ, but it was 
not known to anyone but the Duchess ’ (of York). This 
letter begins : ‘I writ to you from Antwerp, which I hope 
you have received before now; for I should be glad you 
should hear from me by every post.’* 

* See next chapter for the whole text of this letter. 
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Eight children -were born of this marriage, of whom two 
died in infancy. The following transcriptions of entries in 
the Duchess of Marlborough’s Bible, now at Althorp, relate 
to the other six ;* 

‘The 15th September 1712 at two in the morning 
the Earl of Godolphin dyed in the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s house in St. Albans, who was the best man 
that ever lived.’ 

‘Henrietta was born the 19 July 1681 about ten in 
the morning her god mothers and god father was my 
mother, my sister Godfrey and Sir John Churehill.’t 

‘ Anne was born the 27 day of Eeb : her god mothers 
and god father were, the Princess of Denmark, Lady 
Sunderland and Lord Rochester.’! 

‘Jack was born the 12 of January 1686 about six 
o’clock in the morning, his god mother and god 
fathers, Mrs. Strangeways, Lord Tyrconnell and Lord 
Godolphin.’ 

‘Betty was born the 15 of March 1687, her god 
father and god mothers. Lord Eenston, Lady Scar- 
borough and Lady FreckwelL’ 

‘ Mary was born the 15 of July 1689, at 2 o’clock in 
the morning : her god father and god mothers The 
Prince and Queen and Lady Darby.’ 

‘Charles was born the 19 of August, 1690, between 
six and seven o’clock in the morning, his god mother 
and god fathers. Lady Eitzharding, Lord Dorset, and 
Mr. Russell.’ 

No mention is made in this Bible of their first child 
‘Harriot,’ who was born in 1679, and died before July, 1681, 
when the second Harriot, or Henrietta, was born. 

For the first seven years of their married life her soldier- 

* The Bible was printed at Oxford in 1685. 

f Her ‘ sister Godfrey ’ was Arabella, Marlborough’s sister, who had 
married Colonel Godfrey. 

! The year was either 1688 or 1684, as she was nearly sixteen when 
married in January, 1700.. 
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husband had no chance of displaying his genius for war, 
and even at the Battle of Sedgemoor he only held a subor- 
dinate position. For all these years he was little more 
than the favourite and confidant of James, Duke of York. 
When James came to the throne, Churchill proved himself 
to be a skilful negotiator in the service of a master whose 
missions, however, never rose above the level of intrigue. 
It was an age of intrigue, in which no man seemed capable 
of pursuing a straightfoiuvard line of action. ^ I never 
knew a man lost on a straight road,* said the great Acbar, 
but John Churchill, and all the Englishmen who played 
any considerable part in the events of the time, seem to 
have been incapable of taking a straight path in the conduct 
of public business. 
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CHAPTEE XXY. 

CHUECHILL AS A MAEEIED MAN J HIS NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 

Churcliill in the confidence of the two Eoyal Brothers — Parliament 
meets in January, 1678 — Charles threatens Prance with war, but 
Churchill does not believe in it — Churchill goes to Flanders to 
command a brigade — William discovers the ability of Churchill, 
and makes friends with him — Charles makes peace with Lewis 
for a consideration. 

The newly-married couple spent their first winter, and 
then the spring of 1678, at Mintern, in Dorsetshire, with 
Churchill’s parents, who had bowed to the inevitable, and 
had become reconciled to the match which they had striven 
to prevent. It is evident from his letters that his mother’s 
temper was occasionally sorely tried by the overbearing and 
insolent behaviour of her daughter-in-law ; indeed, it was 
no easy task to keep the peace between these two quarrelsome 
'women. But his poverty made him glad — even under such 
conditions — to secure a home for his wife, \vhom he had 
not then the means to establish in a house of his owm. He 
appears to have contemplated hiring a house near London, 
because he was anxious to remove her from the Court and 
its temptations. But he abandoned this idea from want of 
means, and from the great horror which he had of spending 
more than he could afford. Sarah in one of her letters gives 
as the reason, that she was ‘soon after made Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Princess of Denmark.’ But Anne was 
not married until 1683, so it is evident that his wish to 
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withdraw his young wife from Court extended over the first 
five years of their married life. 

Whilst staying with his father at Mintern, Churchill 
made frequent journeys to London for his turn of waiting 
upon the Duke of York. He left liis wife behind upon 
these occasions, but alwa^^s kept up a steady correspondence 
with her during his absence. The following letters, unsigned 
and undated, are some of those he then wTote to her : 

' Here is no news to send you : however, I will not omit 
one post of WTiting to you ; for as you are always in my 
thoughts, I would when I am from you be perpetually con- 
versing with you by letters, and repeat to you what I so 
often have sworn to you, — that you are dearer to me than 
my own life ; but I find you are not of the same mind, for 
when you write you are afraid to tell me that you love me. 
Waiting this week has tired me so, that to-morrow I do not 
intend to go abroad, but the next [day] I intend to go to 
see a house which, if I think you will like it, I shall see 
about taking it, for I never will willingly do anything that 
I think you will not approve of. 

‘ My duty to my mother, and love and service, if you 
please, to everybody else.’ 

' Saturday.’ Addressed : ^ For Mrs. Churchill, at Sir 
Winston Churchill’s house at Mintorne, to be left at the 
post-house at Dorchester, Dorsetshire.’ 

Endorsed in the Duchess’s writing : ^ When this letter 
was writ, Lord Marlborough intended that I should always 
live near London and never see the Court, but soon after 
made me lady of the bedchamber to the Princess of Den- 
'mark.’* 

‘ These two last days I have been mightily afraid of 
having got an ague, but I hope it will prove to be nothing 
but a great cold, for it does now lie so extremely in my 
head that I can hardly look upon the paper to write ; but 
you are so dear to me that I will never omit writing, for 
fear you should think it proceed from unkindness, which I 
* Blenheim Palace Papers. 
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Chapter can never be guilty of to you. I will not coniplain, but it 
is now three weeks and above since you writ to me. On 
1678. Monday I come down in the coach with my sister, so that I 
desire that the coach may be on Tuesday at Salisbury, and 
if you are well I do not doubt but that you will be so kind 
as to meet me there. My duty, pray, to my father and 
mother. It will be absolutely necessary for you to be at 
St. Albans for a fortnight after you come from my 
father’s. Therefore pray write to your mother to know 
if she approves of it. I have already spoken to your 
sister Hamilton about it, and she tells me that your mother 
mil be overjoyed at it; but, however, it is fit you should 
write to her about it. So, my dearest dear, till Tuesday 
farewell. 

‘ Saturday.’ Addressed : ^ For Mrs. Churchill, at Min- 
torne, to be left at the post-house at Dorchester, Dorset- 
shire.’* 

From the time of his marriage until the accession of 
James, Colonel Churchill was much in the confidence of 
the two Eoyal brothers, but he was kept in ignorance of 
their designs against the liberties of the people and the 
Protestant religion.t They only divulged their plans for 
the re-establishment of the ancient faith to Eoman 
Catholics, though they frequently employed him upon 
secret missions of importance, as the ease with which he 
spoke French and his natural ability fitted him for foreign 
negotiations. He thus had many opportunities for acquiring 
skill in diplomacy, and in the management of men, an 
experience which stood him in good stead in his later 
career. These foreign missions often brought him into 
contact with William of Orange, and an intimacy was 
established between them that proved of great advantage 
to both at the time of the Eevolution. 

The underhand proceedings of Charles in relation to 

* Blenheim Palace Papers. 

f Dalrymple, vol. i., p. 208: Letters from James to William of 
4, 1678, and A 4, 1678. Also Lediard. 
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the marriage of the Princess Mary had so incensed Lewis, Chapter 
that he at’ once stopped his pension, and ordered an army 
to march into Flanders. Parliament had been prorogued 
until April, 1678, as part of the consideration for the money 
paid by Lewis to Charles ; but no'w, as a counter-stroke to 
the stoppage of his pension, Charles ordered Parliament to 
reassemble for business in January, 1677-78. 

When Parliament met; Charles announced that he had V-h 
made an alliance with Holland for the protection of 
Flanders, and that it was his intention to help the Dutch 
and their allies in their resistance to French aggression. 

He had, he said, in accordance with the desire expressed by 
both Houses, already ordered the English regiments then 
in the pay of Lewis XIV. to quit the French army. This 
policy required a strong fleet at sea, and an increase of 
about 30,000 men to the land forces, and for these objects 
a large money vote was necessary.* But Parliament was 
not in a mood to grant this at once, as it was shrewdly 
suspected that the King meant to use these troops and the 
money for other purposes. The House of Commons would 
only vote supplies on terms so humiliating to Charles that 
he could not with any dignity accept them. 

The utter rottenness of society and the internal demoral- 
ization of public life at this period are well illustrated by the 
proceedings in this Session of Parliament. The French King 
pulled the strings, and gave or promised bribes all round. 

All through the winter and spring, Lewis was again engaged 
in a very secret negotiation with Charles. The exact sum 
wdiich the latter was to receive for the sale of England's 

* The army was to be raised to twenty-six battalions of Foot, of 1,000 
men each, four regiments of Horse and two of Dragoons, each of 490 
men. All the old companies were to be increased to 100 men each ; 

Lord Craven’s (now the Coldstream Gruards), the Lord High Admiral’s, 
and Lord Mulgrave’s (now the Buffs) were to be raised from twelve to 
twenty companies each. The Lord High Admiral’s regiment was 
originally raised for sea-service in 1664, and consisted of six companies 
of 200 men each, all armed with muskets, which was unusual, as in 
the ordinary Foot, one-third of the men were still armed with pikes. 
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honour and interests, was well haggled over. Lewis 
thoroughly understood the distrust with which the English 
people regarded their King, and how much they dreaded the 
proposal to supply him with an army, lest it should be used 
against them. Thus, while he was intriguing with Charles, 
his agents were bribing the leading members of both sides 
in English politics, to thwart Charles if he should manifest 
a serious intention to follow any course hostile to French 
interests. 

At length, after much debate, and with undisguised mis- 
givings, the House of Commons voted a million to enable 
‘ his Majesty to enter into actual war against the French 
King.’ So far, all the threats of war by Charles, as well 
as his secret negotiations, had failed to make any im- 
pression upon Lewis* French troops were still pressing 
forward in the Low Countries, where several strong places 
had already fallen. War between England and France 
seemed now almost inevitable, but Churchill never believed 
in it. He kneAv the minds of both the Eoyal brothers too 
well to accept their assurances on such a point. In March 
he was recalled to London by the Duke of York, and upon 
his arrival, he wrote the following letter to his wife, whom 
he had left at Mintern: 'I hope from me you expect no 
news but what concerns myself. I got to town by a little 
after three, very weary. How^ever, I drest myself, and 
went to the Duke for to know what he had to command me. 
He told me that the reason that he sent for me was that 
he did believe that there would be occasion to send into 
Holland and Flanders, and that he would have me here 
to be ready to go. By the French letters on Saturday 
they expect to know whether we shall have peace or war ; 
but whatever happens I believe you may be satisfied that 
I shall not be in danger this year. Mrs. Fortry tells me 
that she will write to you this night, and send you all the 
news she knows. Your pendants are done, but the Duchess 
has not yet given order to Mr. Allen to pay for them. I 
believe you will like them, for they are to my mind very 
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fine for the price.^ Mr. Villiers has not money to pay for Ohaptee 
my place, so that the Duke has consented to Mr. Fortry’s 
buying, in case we agree. I have my ring from my Lord ^^ 78 . 
Gssory, which I will keep till I see you, hoping you will 
like it, it being, as all things that I have in this world, at 
your command. So assuring you that I do, and ever will 
as long as I live love you, and only you. 

^My duty to my mother, with my love and service 
to everybody else. Thursday.’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. 
Churchill, at Sir Winston Churchiirs house at Mintorne, 
to be left at the post-house at Dorchester, Dorsetshire. ’t 

His orders came at last He was to proceed to Flanders 
on the part of the King, with power to settle the strength of 
the land and sea forces to be maintamed by each of the 
Powers who were allied against France, t Those Powers 
were also to state the lowest terms ui)on which they would 
makepeace. In a letter to William, James describes the 
object of Churchill’s mission as intended ‘ to adjust all 
things with you and the Spaniards concerning our troops.’ 

He goes on to say, that Churchill was fully instructed on the 
subject of his mission. In company with a Colonel Duncan, 
he sailed from the Downs in the frigate Solehay on Friday 
morning, and reached Flushing that same night. § He was 4, 1678 . 
well received at Brussels, where rumour said that the Duke 
of York was expected to arrive shortly, to assume command 
of the English contingent. |j 

Soon after his arrival in Holland, further orders from the 
King reached him. He was directed to arrange with 
William for the safety of the four British battalions that 

* These were some of the presents the Duchess of York gave Mrs. 

Churchill on her marriage. 

f Blenlieim Palace Papers. 

% Sir Jos. Williamson’s notes hi F. 0. Papers in Bolls Office, No. 31 
of 1676 78. This is taken from papers dated 7th and 8th April, 

1678, and is apparently in Marlborough^s handwriting. 

§ Dom. Papers, Car. II., Bolls House. 

II F. 0. Papers in Bolls Office, No. 307 of 1678. The news-letter 
containing this is dated the Hague, II 4, 1678. 
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had been pushed forward, unsupported, to Bruges.^ Being 
seasoned troops they were especially valuable to an army 
so largely composed of recruits, and it was feared that the 
French, knowing this, might by a sudden forward move- 
ment, take the place before arrangements could be made for 
its defence.t Monmouth, who had been appointed to com- 
mand the English contingent, had landed at Osteiid in 
March. He reported to the lung, that until the British 
regiments arrived, the only garrison there was some 400 
Spaniards, whom he described as ' miserable creatures.']; 

In a letter to his wife from Brussels, Churchill says he 
wrote to her ^ from Antwerp, which I hope you have 
received before now ; for I should be glad you should hear 
from me by every post. I met with some difficulties in my 
business with the Prince of Orange, so that I was forced to 
write to England, which will cause me to be two or three 
days longer abroad than I should have been. But because 
I would lose no time, I despatch all other things in the 
meantime, for I do, with all my heart and soul, long to be 
with you, you being dearer to me than my own life.’ He 
goes on to say that he hoped to leave Brussels on Sunday, 
and to reach Breda the day following for a conference with 
William of Orange, who was then staying there. From 
thence he would write again: ' Till when, my soul’s soul, 
farewell.’ 

William had already begun to realize the expediency of 
cultivating the friendship and goodwill of leading English- 
men. It was, therefore, natural that he should wish to 
make a favourable impression on Churchill, and to greet 
him with all the cordiality of which his cold nature and 
stiff manner made him capable. He was already in corre- 

* The 1st Foot Guards— twelve companies— under Lord Howard, 
had landed in March at Ostend, from whence they were pushed on to 
Brussels in August. Oxir Minister at the Hague says in a letter of 
3, 1678, ‘ 20 companies of 100 apiece are now passing over to 
Flanders, beyond the 2,800 already there,’ 

t Balrymple, vpl. i., p. 208. James to William, 4, 1678. 

J Fifth Eeport of Historical MSB., p. 17. 
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spondence witli many of those who had most infliienee Chapteb 
with Charles II., and had begun thus early to impress and 
influence the men who regarded a Protestant King as 
essential to the preservation of English liberty. It may 
even be said, that the general scheme of his plan for the 
Eevolution ten years afterwards, was concocted at this 
time. It was doubtless during this mission that William 
became aware of ChurchilFs tact and talents, and also of the 
fact that he was a genuine soldier, a skilled diplomatist, 
and a sound man of business ; that he was, in fine, a man 
who would be something more than a mere pawn in the 
great game which 'William already hoped to play in England, 
and therefore one whose goodwill ^vas worth securing. 

Many messengers passed between Whitehall and Churchill 
whilst he was employed on this mission. It ended in a 
Convention made by him on the part of the King with the 
Prince of Orange. In the following letter, William refers 
to the successful conclusion of the Convention 

‘ A la Haye, ce 3 de May, 1678. 

'Je lie vous dirai rien de la maniere que nous avoirs 
adjuste les choses avec Mr. Churchill, puisqu’il vous eii 
informera. Mr. de Godolphin est arrive Her au soir, je 
suis bien niarri de n’avoir pen effectuer si promtement ce 
que le Eoy desiroit, et ce qui est si necessaire. Mr. 
rAmbassadeur Hyde et moy vous en informeront au long. 

Je n’ose pas vous en dire d’aventage. J’espere que de 
vostre coste vous faites ce que vous devez, pour moy je ne 
manquerai jamais du mien Hy d’estre toutte ma vie entiere- 
ment a vous.’t 

In his heart Charles neither wanted war, nor was he 
anxious to obtain more power than he possessed. It 

* To Lord Danby, F. 0. Papers in Bolls Office. State Papers : 

HoHand, No, 307 of 1678. 

t This letter is in Mr. A. Morrison’s collection. It is endorsed : 

* Prince of Orange, 78, 3 May.— Clerk’s writing. 

That he dares not say more. — Duke of Deed’s or Danby’s 

writing.’ 
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was his brother who urged him ceaselessly to rule de- 
spotically without a Parliament ; but his own love of 
ease and of a quiet life made him fear to embark 
upon measures which he felt must embroil him with his 
people, and give him trouble.* Whilst, therefore, every 
outward preparation was made for war with France, 
Charles was engaged in secret negotiations for peace, in 
the course of which Lewis worked so skilfully upon his 
customary impeeuniosity, that a bargain was easily struck, 
and a secret treaty was concluded through the agency 
of the French Ambassador in London.f It thus came 
to pass, that whilst Temple was arranging in Flanders 
with the Dutch and Spaniards for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of a war against France, the two kings had con- 
cluded an arrangement, which, in spite of outward and 
visible hostility, bound them together as friends. 

In accordance with the terms of this secret treaty, agreed 
upon as early as the month of March, Chaides promised, 
for a consideration of 6,000,000 livres (.£240,000 sterling), 
that if Holland, in the space of two months, failed to 
accept the terms offered at Nimeguen, he Avould disband 
his lately-raised army, and remain neutral during the war 
between France and the allies of Holland. He also pro- 
mised not to call his Parliament together for the following 
six months. This treaty was only known in Eng.land to 
James and Lord Danby. It was in Charles’s own hand- 
writing, for, as Barillon wrote to his Court, ‘none of his 
subjects are bold enough to sign it.’l 

* Dalrymple, vol. i. Barillon’s letters to Lewis XIV. In one of 
18, 4, 1678, he says: do not believe he (Charles) cares much for 

being more absolute than he is ’ (p. 194). 

t Paul Barillon d’Anconcourt, Marquis de Branges, was the Ambas- 
sador of France in London at this time. 

t Dalrymple, vol. i., p. 212. The original treaty is now in the 
Archives of the Foreign Office in Paris. It is given in full in Dal- 
rymple. See also letter from the Lord Treasurer to our Ambassador 
in Paris, dated' 25, B, 1678, in Harris’s Life of William, p. ii. of 
Appendix. 
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ENGLISH PREPARATIONS FOR A "WAR WHICH THE KING HAD NO 
INTENTION TO DECLARE. 

Tile Arm^T largely augmented — Formation of grenadier companies — 
The discipline of the troops — Feeding the Army in the field. 

On Cliurcliiirs return home in May he found a con- 
siderable force under arms for service in Flanders. Several 
new regiments had been raised, and the popular feeling in 
favour of w^ar with France had become very strong among 
all classes. Monmouth was already in the field at the 
head of the English troops in Holland, a position which the 
Duke of York coveted greatly. James’s thoughts were con- 
stantly upon the succession in the event of his brother’s 
death, and if, whenever that took place, he could only be 
in command of the army, he believed he could easily 
secure it. ^ 

The British regiments in the French service were re- , 
called, recruits came pouring in from all sides, and in 
six weeks about twenty thousand had been enlisted. But 
the pay of the private soldier, when compared with the 
wages of the labourer, was relatively much better then 
than it is now. ' We are beating up drums every day 
for new levies, and soldiers come in plentifully and cheer- 
fully. ’t The greater part of the new army was encamped on 

* Dalrymple, voL h, pp. 20B, 204. 

t Rawdon Papers ; letter from Lord Conway to his brother of || 
1, 167|. 
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Hounslow Heath, where many then saw for the first time 
the ‘new sort of soldier called grenadiers, men dexterous 
m flinging hand “ gi-anados.” * They wore furred caps 
with coped crowns like janizaries, which made them look 
very fierce, and some had long hoods hanging down 
behind, as we picture fools; their clothing being like- 
wise pybald, yellow and red.’t There were at first only 
two or three grenadiers in each company, but in 1678 they 
were collected and formed into a separate company m each 
battalion. ‘Horse grenadiers’ were also formed at this 
time, the men being armed with muskets and bayonets. 
The peculiarity of their dress continued far down into the 
eighteenth century, even after the use of hand-grenades 
had been discontinued, and is referred to in the following 
verse of the well-known song, ‘ The British Grenadiers’ -.1 

‘ Then let US crown a bumper, 

And drink a health to those 
Who carry caps and pouches, 

And who wear the looped clothes. 

We give it from our hearts, my boys,’ etc. 

Although recruits were easily obtained, it was not easy 

Each grenadier carried three grenades in a pouch, each grenade 
weighing 3 or 4 lbs. 

t Evelyn, vol, i., p. 497. The men wore ‘ ffox tails ’ at 3s. 6d. apiece 
in their hats. See Mackinnon’s ‘ Coldstream Guards,’ vol. ii., p. 280. 

J By warrant of || 4, 1678, the following arms were issued to the 
grenadier company of the Coldstream Guards (the company consisted 
of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 3 sergeants, 3 corporals, and 100 privates) : 
103 fusees, with slings to each ; 103 cartridge boxes, with girdles ; 103 
grenadoe pouches; 103 bayonets; 103 hatchets, with girdles to them; 
3 halberts and 2 partisans.— Mackinnon’s ‘ Coldstream Guards,’ vol. ii., 
p. 275. The clothing of each private of Foot cost £2 13s. ; of Horse, 
^'9; and of each Dragoon, 10s. The other companies of each 
battalion were, in 1678, armed thus : 60 men with muskets and dagger- 
shaped bayonets made to fit into the muzzles ; 10 with light firelocks ; 
and the remaining SO with pikes sixteen feet long. The lieutenants 
carried partisans, the sergeants halberts. The pike, as an aiun for the 
rank and file, was only laid aside in our army in Anne’s reign. They 
l^rere carried by captains and subalterns until about the end of the 
eighteenth century. 
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to maintain discipline, as Parliament was still extremely 
jealous of tlie army. There had been several mutinies "-2-^ * 
amongst the troops encamped at Blackheath,^ and although 
many of the mutineers were sent to the Tower, numbers con- 
tinued to desert. Even when the army was being organized 
for service abroad, it was most difficult to check desertion. 

We read of a man being tried by the civil power and 
hanged ; yet wdren others were ordered to embark, they ran 
away by scores, t From Lord Morpeth’s regiment 200 
deserted ; and a lieutenant, having surrendered his com- 
mission, warned his men to ponder over what they wm^e 
about to do, for they Were being deceived as he had 
been, into the idea that they were intended to fight the 
French, whereas they were about to be used to enslave 
their own country. They flung down their arms and 
bolted to a man.t 

In the military correspondence of the time 'we read of 
the difficulty there was in supplying food, especially bread, 
for the army in Flanders. Supplies w-ere then invariably 
provided under contract by rich Jews or mercantile firms 
abroad. In August Monmouth writes to the Lord Treasurer 
from Brussels : ‘ To gitt all things necessary for the Foot 
that is to march into the field, and that which is the most 
necessary, I am afred T shall feal of w^hich is the bred, for 
I told the Prince if hee Avould have thess battalions that 
ar w^^ mee come to the army hee, or the Duke of Ville- ^ 85 1 ^ 78 . 
hermosa must give them bred.’§ 

* ‘ Hatton Correspondence,’ vol. i, p. 111. 
t He was banged at Tyburn, 7, 1678. 

~l ‘ Hatton Correspondence,’ vol. i., p. 166, 

§ Mr, A. Morrison’s collection of letters. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

CHUECHILL EMBAEKS FOR ACTIVE SERVICE IN HOLLANI). — THE 
PEACE OF NIMEGUEN. 

The French King’s breach of faith — Charles again threatens war— 
Peace naade and the Army largely reduced. 

OHAFrER Matters having been secretly arranged between Lewis 
and Charles, the former made a separate peace with 
Holland, But when the time arrived for carrying out its 
provisions, he would not surrender the Spanish towms in 
Flanders Avhich he had stipulated to restore. Holland 
w'as most indignant at this gross breach of faith ; all 
Europe sympathized with her, and wm' was again on 
e\'ery tongue. In England public feeling ran so strongly 
against France, that Charles had to bow before it. He 
once more despatched Sir William Temple to the Hague, 
with orders to make a new treaty of alliance with Holland 
for an immediate war against Lewis XIV. It is, how- 
ever, clear that he took this step in the hope of being 
able to screw more money out of Lewis, and to obtain 
further subsidies from Parliament, James knew and 
approved of all Charles’s negotiations with Lewis, yet 
he wrote constantly to William of Orange to assure him 
of his desire for a wvar with France, His letters display a’ 
dissimulation quite in keeping with the opinion commonly 
entertained of his character.* His real policy was the 
closest possible alliance with Catholic France, but he hoped 
* See voL i., p. 234, etc., of Dalrymple, where these letters are given. 
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by a pretended zeal for war against her, to ingratiate him- Chaptek 
self with the English people, who, as he knew, hated the 
Ereiich, and sympathized deeply with Protestant Holland. 1678. 

Lewis had paid agents both in Holland and in England, 
w^ho kept him informed of all that went on in both 
countries. He was furious with Charles for his double- 
dealing. In order to estrange England and Holland, he 
disclosed the fact of his secret treaty wuth Charles, and to 
punish him he stopped his pension, rejected his overtures 
for another secret treaty and refused his request for afresh 
gift of money. It was now Charles’s turn to be angry. 

He felt that he had overstrained the endurance of his 
paymaster, and that be had been completely outwitted. 

Enraged with Lewis and with himself, he entered warmly 
into new plans against France. The enrolment of recruits 
began afresh, and all England rang once more with the 
sound of warlike preparations. Churchill, writing to Sir 
C. Lyttelton in July, says there are ^ no nuses, but now fl 7, 1678. 
we are again very furious upon the w’^ar : so that I hope it 
will not be long before I have orders to come over.’ A few 
days later, to the same correspondent, he writes: ‘It is |f 7, 1678. 
generally believed we shall have war.’* 

That same w^eek he was again sent to Holland to arrange 
details with the Dutch, and William, writing from the 
Hague to Lord Danby, says : ‘ I will tell you nothing of v-j, 1678. 
how we have arranged matters with Mr. Churchill, as he 
will tell you of it himself.’ The agreement then drawn up, 
was, amongst other things, to regulate the ‘ precedency ’ of 
the superior officers in the allied army when it took the 
field. In it Churchill is described as ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Eegiment of the Duke of York,! Gentleman of 
H.E. Highness’s Bedchamber, and representing his Majesty 
Charles IL’+ 

The following letter from Churchill to his wife wm 

Historical MSS., Second Keport, p. S6, 
t The Admiral’s regiment. 

J MS. in British Mnseuhi, 29,937, vol, L, f. 289. 
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Chaptee evidently written upon liis return to England, when await- 
ii'ig in London orders for embarkation* Its date must 
1678. have been about August, for that is the date of a letter 
from James to William in which he conveys the same news 
zi 8, 1678. regarding the immediate embarkation of troops for Ostend,^ 
‘ Your enclosed for Mrs. Portry I gave Joan (?) as soon as 
I had it, and she has sent it again to her. You are very 
unjust to me in making a doubt of my love, since there 
is nothing in this world I desire so much as to be able 
to give you proofs of how well I love you, for by all that is 
good and holy, you are dearer to me than my own life, for 
could I follow my own inclinations I would never be from 
you. On Thursday is appointed by the King and my Lord 
Treasurer for renewing proposals for the bread for the 
army, and I hope that day it will be decided that I shall 
have it, so that I am resolved, God willing, to be at 
Salisbury on Wednesday night, where I desire the coach 
may be for me. Here is no talk now but of war, but I 
hope it will end in peace, so that I may have my desire of 
being with you. My duty and service to everybody, 

‘Saturday. Pray let my father know that if he has 
wTit, his letters are miscarried, for I have not heard from 
him since he Went. You may tell him that last night 
there was ordered 18 troops of Horse and 15 troops of 
Dragoons to go over with all expedition; and they say 
that three regiments of Foot more shall follow very 
speedily," Addressed : ‘ For Mrs. Churchill, at Sir 
Winston ChurchilFs house at Mintorne, to be left at 
the post-house at Dorchester, Dorsetshire.’ + 

Affairs dragged on in an undecided way for some 
months, but at length Churchill, always ready to embark, 
received the following commission from his old comrade-in- 
arms, the Duke of Monmouth, who had been once more 
appointed to command the army in the Low Country : 

‘ You are forthwith to repair to the Army in Flanders, to 
command there as eldist Brigadier of Foot, And your 
* Babymple, vol. i., p. 246. ‘ f Blenheim Palace Papers. 
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Brigade is to consist of the two Battalions of Guards, one Chaftee 

Battalion of the Holland Eegiment, and the Eegiments of 

Her Eoyal Highnesse and Colonel Legg.^ Mrs. 

* Given under my hand at Whitehall this 3 d day of 
Septembr, 1678 . ‘Monmouth. 

‘ To Coll. Churchill. ’ t 

Before embarking, Churchill wrote the following letter to 
his wife : ‘ Yours of the last of August I have receivecl, and 
am extremely pleased with your kind expressions in it ; and 
I do assure you in return it shall be my study to take satis- 
faction only in what pleases you. You may rest satisfied 
that there wull be a certain peace in very few days. This 
news I do assure you is true ; therefore be not concerned 
when I tell you that I am ordered over, and that to-morrow^ 

I go. You shall be sure by all opportunities to hear from 
me, for I do if possible love you better than I ever did. 

I believe it will be about the beginning of October before I 
shall get back, which time wull appear an age to me, since 
in all that time I shall not be made happy with the sight of 
you. Pray write constantly to me. Send your letters, as 
you did before, to my house, and there I will take order 
how they shall be sent after me. So, dearest soul of my 
life, farewell. 

‘ My duty to my father and mother, and remember me to 
everybody else. 

^ Tuesday Night. My will I have here sent you, for 9,16*78. 
fear of accidents.’ [Unsigned.] Endorsed in the Duchess’s 
writing: ‘Lord Marlborough, to ease me when I might be 
frighted at his going into danger.’ 

The ship in which he and Brigadier-General Sir John 
Fenwick embarked for Holland was driven by head- winds 
into Margate, where he wrote again to his wife:! ‘The 

* This brigade was to be ‘ the first, ^ and the regiments of which it 
was to cQjigjgij Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, the 

‘Buffs,’ or East Sent Begiment ; her Eoyal Highness’ Begiment was 
a Dutch corps, and that commanded by Colonel Legge was the Duke 
of Ormond’s Begiment, afterwards disbanded. 

t Blenheim Palace Papers. ’ { IMd, ■ ■■ 
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Chai”i’hb cross "winds have forced us into this place, where we 
x^ii. to-morrow morning. I could have wished 

1678 . that I might have met with the same orders that Mr. 
Berkeley has, which is to come back. I have writ to the 
Duke to desire that I may not stay any longer than I needs 
must, so that I hope very quickly to have orders to come 
back, till when I am sure I shall not be happy, for nothing 
but the being with you can give me true comfort. You may 
be sure the minute I come for England you shall not only 
hear from me but see me. Pray remember to everybody. 

Sunday. Margett, Sept. 8, 1678.’ [Unsigned.] Addressed: ‘For 
Mrs. Churchill at Mintorne, to be left at the post-house in 
Dorchester, Dorsetshire.’* 

He thoroughly understood Charles’s character, and his 
expectations, based on that knowledge, were quickly realized. 
He had been but a short time in Holland when pre- 
liminaries of peace were agreed upon by Lewis and William, 
and our young Brigadier-General was enabled to rejoin his 
wife at home. 

The Conference which sat at Nimeguen ended in a 
general peace, called after that place, t The English troops 
returned home in March, 1679.1 Most of the lately-raised 
regiments were disbanded, and the country was for a 
time flooded with idle and disorderly men. The system 
then pursued of suddenly raising, and^as suddenly dis- 
banding regiments, led to great abuses, misery and crime, 
so much so, that when any corps was to be disbanded, 
orders were usually sent to the nearest troops of Life 
Guards or Horse to patrol the roads in the neighbourhood 
for the protection of the inhabitants. 

* Blenheim Palace Papers, 

t The Peace of Nimeguen, between France and Spain, was signed 
10, 8, 1678 ; between France and Holland and the Low Countries on 
17, 9, 1678; and between France and the German Empire, as well as 
between the latter and Sweden, on 5, 2, 1678-9. 

X Hamilton's * Grenadier Guards.’ They consisted of 16 battalions 
— about 10,500 men ; 27 troops of Horse — about 1,600 ; and 12 troops 
of Dragoons— about 950, The total force was about 18,000 men. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 


THE POPISH PLOT, 

Titns Oates— -Act of Parliament to proMbit Roman Catholics from all .Vf 8, 1678. 
public employments — Parliament dissolved— James banished to 
Brussels — Churchill goes with him — James’s dread that Monmouth 
will be preferred by the English people— The King seriously ill — 

James and Churchill go home in consequence — Monmouth banished 
to Holland — Churchill offered a seat in Parliament. 


In the autumn of 1678 Titus Oates, a navy chaplain Chapter 
who had been dismissed for immoral conduct, divulged a 
conspiracy for the assassination of the King, which is 1678. 
known in history as the ^ Popish Plot.’ He communicated 
on oath all he knew about it to a justice of the peace, Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, and about a fortnight later, the 
dead body of that worthy knight was found on Primrose 
Hill. He had evidently been murdered, though not by 
footpads, for his pockets had not been rifled, and it was 
generally believed that he had met his death at the hands 
of the Catholics implicated in the plot. Throughout the 
country, and in London especially, the excitement was in- 
tense. The Protestant majority called aloud for vengeance, 
and a large reward was offered for the discovery of the 
murderers. The King in a speech to the House of Lords ^ 9 ^ 11, 1678. 
not only proclaimed his readiness to uphold the laws for 
the security of the Protestant religion, but undertook to 
arrange for its maintenance and protection under his 
successor, provided the right of succession according to 
English law and custom was rigidly safeguarded. But 
Parliament, though well packed with courtiers, showed an 
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earnest desire to probe the Popish plot, and the prejudice 
against the Duke of York was much increased by the trial 
and conviction for high treason of Coleman, secretary to 
the Duchess. In the end a cruel law was passed by which 
Papists were disqualified from sitting in either House of 
Parliament, his Majesty’s subjects, under severe penalties, 
were forbidden to attend any church ^ where the Eomish 
worship is celebrated,’ and the year ended with a pro- 
clamation for the disarmament of all Eoman Catholics. 

Charles’s second, or, as it was commonly called, the Long 
or Pensioning Parliament, was now eighteen years old. The 
Commons had been elected by the people in the exuberance 
of enthusiastic loyalty upon the restoration of their King 
by Divine right. Parliament was, however, no longer the 
tractable body it had been at first. It was loyal, but 
essentially Protestant, and it was determined that England 
should never be ruled by a Eoman Catholic. It had just 
impeached the Lord Treasurer, Danby, and it seemed re- 
solved to have some victims for the past twelve years of 
disgraceful niisgovernment. Charles wishing to save Danby 
and to rid himself of a Parliament that had become his 
master, dissolved it, to the dismay of Shaftesbury and the 
Protestant party. A new Parliament Avas called, but Charles 
never afterwards obtained another so lenient to his crimes, 
so blind to his social depravity, and so anxious to forgive 
and to forget the past. 

The hostility of the new Parliament to Janies soon 
became apparent, and its tone was more defiant than 
that of its predecessor. The people had been -worked 
into a frenzy by rumours of plots against the Protestant 
religion, and their representatives, though less violent, 
were determined to have their way. It is difficult now to* 
realize how intense was the hatred of Eom* Catholics, 
which the murder of Sir E. Godfrey, together with the 
discovery of the ‘ Popish Plot,’ had aroused. There can be 
no doubt that there had been a serious conspiracy for the 
complete extirpation of Protestantism in England, and that 
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some fanatics had plotted the assassination of Charles in Ghapteh 
order to put James on the throne. But the Protestant 
faction made the most of the perjuries of Oates and others 1678. 
in order to aggravate the popular feeling against Popery, 
the object being, by fair means or foul, to exclude James 
from succession to the throne. Parliament declared the 
King’s life to be m danger from the Papists, and as a 
precautionary measure begged him to forbid his brother the 
kingdom. Much against his will, Charles felt it necessary to 
comply with this request, and banished James to Brussels 
in Mai’ch, who went there accompanied by the Duchess, /j 3, i 67 ^. 
Lord Peterborough, Colonel and Mrs. Churchill, and some 
other attendants.* Anne was at first kept at home by 
order of the King, but was allowed to rejoin her father in 
the following August. The King soon found how gi-eat was 
his mistake in dissolving the Long Parliament, for that which 
replaced it was by no means inclined to grant him supplies 
unless he would entirely abandon his brother. He con- 
sequently dissolved it, and summoned another to meet .4 7, ig7£,. 
in the following October. The elections went everywhere ’ 
against him. The western counties, especially Somerset, 

Dorset, and Devon, were strong in their openly expressed 
opposition to ’James, to his religion, and to the arbitrary 
power which he was known to favour, while society and 
the country at large, were divided into two hostile factions, 
to whom the nick-names of Whig and Tory were now for 
the first time given. 

James occupied the house in Brussels in which King 
Charles had lived before the Eestoration. There the 
Princess Anne was allowed her own Protestant chaplam, 
and with the Churchills and her servants was permitted 
to have religious services according to the rites of the 
Church of PNgland. To the credit of James, it must also 
be added that he had not up to this time attempted to 
induce her to change her religion.! Indeed, the advice of 

* James and liis household reached Brussels 1678-9. 

f Life of Anne, London, 1721, vol. i., p. 12. 
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Ohai'thr her Broad Church, if not free-thinking friend and com- 
panion, Sarah Churchill, who had already obtained a great 
1679. influence over her mind, would have been of itself a powerful 
antidote to Eoman Catholic tendencies. 

James took a gloomy view of his position in Brussels. 
4 , 4 , 1679. ' I so little likelihood,’ he writes to Legge, / of things 
going well in England, or of my being sent for back, 
that I would have you thhik of getting my carriages sent 
to me, as it is very inconvenient being without them.’^' 
j:;» 8, 1679. In another letter, a few months later, he asks to have his 
fox-hounds and huntsman sent to Brussels, as there are 
plenty of stags about, and the country, he adds, ‘looks as 
if the fox-hunting would be very good.’ By degrees a 
little Court collected round him in his exile, and we read 
of Sarah’s widowed sister Frances, of Lady Bellasis, Lady 
Wentworth and others feeing of his party, t 
Whilst in Brussels, James kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with his brother, and with his friends in Eng- 
land. When ordered abroad he seems at once to have 
thrown himself into the arms of France, looking to Lewis 
for help whenever the English Throne should become vacant. 
Churchill did not, we are assured, mix himself up in the 
party intrigues of the day, though he was frequently sent 
to Paris and London by his royal master on secret mis- 
sions. He was at home in May, 1679, and he carried back 
to James a very kind letter from the King.| He was again 
in London in August. James plied his brother with re- 
peated applications for permission to I'eturn home. He 
knew that his banishment was due to the plots of Mon- 
mouth and the Protestant party, who wished him to be out 
of England whenever the King should die, and if this could 
be accomplished, he believed it to be their intention to pro- 

* MSS. British Museum. 

t Letter of 5, 79, from Sir R, Bulstrode at Brussels ; P. 0. Papers 
in Rolls Office, Flanders, No. 119. 

t Dakymple, i., p. 298. Churchill returned to Brussels, Tuesday 
night, 16 , 0 , 79, Historical MSS., Dartmouth Papers, p. 38. 
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claim Monmouth King, as the son and heir of Charles. CHAi>a'EK 
It was this which made absence from England so terrible to 
James, for he well knew the strength of the Anti- Catholics, 1679. 
and their determination to exclude him from the throne 
if possible. He found with dismay, that Monmouth was 
steadily gaining in favour with the English people, and, 
still worse, that it began to be reported, that he had been 
born in wedlock, Charles having, it was said, married his 
mother before the Eestoration. The leading people about 
the Court, mostly Eoman Catholics, loudly contested the 
truth of this story, for, according to their views regarding 
‘Divine right,’ to change the order of succession would be 
nearly as great an act of sacrilege as Cromwell’s murder 
of Charles I. 

In August the King was suddenly taken so seriously ill 
that Sunderland, Halifax and Godolphin thought it neces- 
sary to confer with Hyde, Feversham and the Kmg’s 
mistress, ‘Madam Carwell,’ as to what should be done. 

They decided to ask Charles to allow them to send for his 
brother. His answer was, ‘Yes.’* James was accordingly 
summoned home, and left Brussels in haste, taking with 1679. 
him only Lord Peterborough, Churchill, Mr. Doyly, a barber, 
and two footmen out of livery. He was disguised in ‘ a 
blacke peruque only, and a plaine stuffe suit, w^^ out his 
starre and Garter, and rode post to Calais.’ f Upon reach- 
ing Dover, Churchill, wearing the scarf of a French ofBcer, 
pretended to be the chief person of the party. The post- 
master, however, recognised him and the Duke of York 
also, though he pretended not to do so, seeing that they 
were disguised. James and Churchill outrode the others, and 
reached the Barbican in Smithfield late on Sunday even- A 9, 1679. 
ing. There they took a hackney coach, and drove to the 
house of Sir Alleyn Apsley, the Treasurer of James’s 

* Eanke, vol. vi.j p. 40. 

f Carte MS., ccxxxii., fol. 23. The description of this journey is 
well told in a letter dated 9, 1679, from Lord Longford to the Earl 
of Arran. 
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Household, where they slept,"*" They reached Windsor 
early the next morning, when James, on his knees, asked 
his brother’s forgiveness for his sudden arrival. He had 
been previously warned to act as if he thought Charles 
were entirely ignorant of the cause of his reappearance at 
Court. His story was, that hearing of the King’s illness, 
he had come home forthwith, but now that his Majesty 
was quite recovered, he was ready to go back at once to 
Brussels if the King wished it. Charles received his 
brother with every mark of affection, but soon realized 
that he dared not retain him in England whilst popular 
feeling was so strong against him. Nineteen-twentieths of 
the people were ardent Protestants, and bitter haters of 
Popery, while the great majority were strongly attached to 
the English Church. The sudden reappearance of James 
at Windsor revived amongst them the fear and hatred 
with which they regarded him. 

Whilst in England upon this occasion, Churchill wrote 
the following letters to his wifeit ‘I did not write to 
yon from St. Omer, having but just time to write what 
the Duke commanded me to Worden. By this you will 
find that we are landed in England, so that now we 
shall not be long before we shall be at Windsor, 
from whence you shall be sure to hear from me b}" 
the first opportunity, for I hope I am not deceived in the 
belief I have that you love me, which thought pleases me 
more than all other things in this world, and I do assure 
you that whilst I live I will never give you any reason to 
do other than love me, for I had much rather lose my own 
life than to lose you or your love. Pray do not fail of 

* Sir A. Apsley lived in St. James’s Square ; he was a devoted 
Royalist, who, after the Restoration, made large sums in handling 
the money voted by Parliament for the navy. ^ J anies, as Lord High 
Admiral, confided this public money to his keeping. Pie was Falconer 
to the King and M.P. for Thetford from 1661 to 1678, and died 168B , 
aged 67. 

t Blenheim Palace Papers, These letters are neither signed nor 
dated. 
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writing every post to me. If you give them to Colonel 
Worden lie will take care to send them safe to me. Soy 
having no more at present, I rest, assuring you that you 
shall always find me wdiat I now am, truly and \vholly 
yours. My service, pray, to all my friends.’ Addressed ; 
‘ For Mrs. Cliurchill, at Brussels.’ 

‘ I wuite this although I do not know when it will come 
to you, only to tell you that this morning I am a-going for 
France. As soon as I come for Paris you shall be sure to 
hear from me. When you wTite to me you have but to 
direct them to your sister, and she will give them me. 
Pray tell Colonel Worden that I do not write to him 
because there is yet no resolutions taken, but I believe 
they that bring this may bring news. You must be sure 
to come for England when Lady Anne comes. I am in 
haste, therefore excuse me that I say no more than that I 
am, what I desire to be as long as I live, only yours. 
Thursday morning.’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. Churchill, at 
Brussels.’ 

During his short stay in England, as mentioned in this 
letter, James had sent Churchill to Paris on a secret mission 
to his patron, Lewis XIV. Churchill carried with him a 
letter in which James described him as ‘master of my 
wardrobe, to whom you may give entire credit.’'"*^' The 
object of the mission was to forward the secret treaty 
already alluded to, upon which Charles was then engaged 
with Barillon. 

Charles would have liked to keep James in England, 
provided the arrangement in no way incommoded him, for 
self was always uppermost in his thoughts. But if James’s 
presence were to cause him trouble by exciting jDopular 
clamour against the Court, then James and his interests 
must go by the board. He soon found that this would 
be the case, as his brother’s reappearance had already 
brought upon him a very general suspicion of favour- 
ing Pop>ery. James’s idea of kingship was the same as 
* Dalrymple, vol. i., p. S21. 
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that of his father: to secure to the people the full enjoy- 
ment of their property, but to allow them no share in the 
Government of the country or in the management of public 
affairs, which were, in his opinion, exclusively the pro- 
vince of the King. Acting on these principles, James 
had never concerned himself with what the English 
people thought or wished, and he now urged his brother 
to disregard the popular feeling, and to let him live, if 
not in England, at least in Scotland. This compromise 
was agreed to. The King thought that at Edinburgh, 
whilst removed from sight, he would still be always at 
hand if required. Much as Charles loved the handsome 
Monmouth whom he believed to be his son, it is doubtful 
whether he ever seriously contemplated setting aside his 
brother’s rights in his favour. It is, however, probable 
that, had Charles died before James* had returned from 
Brussels, Monmouth — the Protestant Duke, as he was 
called by the peoi)le — would have been proclaimed King 
by the powerful ‘ Exclusionist ’ party. James, fully alive 
to this, had long urged the King to send Monmouth 
abroad, and at last he prevailed. Monmouth was ordered 
to leave the kingdom at the same time that James left 
for Scotland. Driven forth like Ishmael, and deprived of 
his command in the English army, he took up his resi- 
dence in Holland, where he was cordially received by the 
Princess Mary and her shrewd, far-seeing husband. 

It was about this time that Churchill was offered a seat 
in Parliament. The question was duly weighed and con- 
sidered, but he wisely determined- to keep aloof from 
politics, and except as the agent of his Eoyal master, to 
take no part in the schemes or cabals of ministers and 
courtiers. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 


CHUKCHILL GOES WITH JAMES TO SCOTLAND : THEY RETURN 
TO ENGLAND, 

Clinrcliill goes to Edinburgh with James — Sarah’s first child born — • 

James returns to London. 

Shortly after James’s return to Brussels, where Churchill Chaptkk 
rejoined him, his heart was gladdened by an order 
from the King to return home. To account for his 
brother’s reappearance in England, Charles announced in 
the Gazette that James found it so inconvenient to reside 
in the territory of a foreign Prince, that his Majesty had 
given him leave to live in Scotland. On his journey home, 

James paid his daughter Mary a visit at the Hague, and 

this was the last time he ever saw her. His stay in London 

was short, and leaving the Princesses Anne and Isabella 

behind, by order of the King, he started by land, with all 

his household, for Edinburgh. The journey was made 27, lo, 1679. 

with great pomp and ceremony, and he was entertained 

by most of the large towns through which he passed. 

Churchill accompanied him, but Sarah, who was expeoting 
her first confinement, was left in lodgings at the west end 
of ‘Germaine Street,’ on the south side, some five doors 
from St, James’s Street, where she was joined by her 
widowed sister, Lady Hamilton. Her first child ‘ Harriot ’ 
was born about the end of November, but did not live 
long, and there is no mention of her in the Duchess’s 
Bible, nor in the paper at Blenheim wherein she records, 
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in her own handwriting, the births of her children who 
lived beyond babyhood. In a paper, how-ever, marked 
' Pedigree,’ now in Spencer House, the births of Harriot 
and of a boy named Charles are recorded. No dates are 
given, but the girl was her first, the boy her last child, 
and both died in infancy. The following letters, written 
by Churchill to his wife during the journey to Edinburgh, 
allude to the birth of the child ' Harriot ’ : 

' I this day received a letter from you, wiiich was the 
third I have had since I saw you, which is kinder than I 
could reasonably have expected from you, although I love 
you better than my own life. You tell me in your letter 
that you know not what to do, by reason that neither my 
father nor mother has writ. If the child is born before 
they write, you may take somebody else for godfather or 
godmother in the place of my father. I know my 
Lord .... will be very willing if you send to him. Pray 
in your next let me know if Mr. Griffith be as yet bought 
out. We leave this place on Monday next, so that in ten 
days after we expect to be at Edinburgh ; but before I get 
thither I hope in God I shall hear you are safe and out of 
all danger, which news I long for most extremely, for be- 
lieve me, upon my soul you are dearer to me than ever you 
were. I love you so well that I desire life no longer than 
■you love me and I love you. Pray when you are not able 
to write to me yourself, make somebody or other write, so 
that I may constantly know how you do. 

' York, November 3, 1679.’ Addressed : ' For Mrs. 
Churchill, at her house in Jermaine Street, near St. 
James’s, London. Free p. Mr, Frowde.’ 

' We expect every minute the post, for which I am very 
impatient, for I have now no satisfaction but that of hear- 
ing from you, and when you miss one post I shall be in 
great pain, for I shall then believe you are in labour. My 
eyes are not yet well, and the weather being so cold that I 
am afraid they will not be well until I get to Edinborough, 
Word illegible, but it looks like Eeversham. 
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for there I intend to keep my chamber until they be well. Chapter 
for they are very troublesome to me. You may believe that '^5^* 

I reckon every day of the month, for I long most extremely 1679. 
for the second of January, for I do still hold my resolution 
of coming from Scotland that day. As to Poidvine, I would 
have him to stay with you and not come to me, for although 
I shall want him yet I believe you would want him more ; 
but pray tell him that at his leisure I should be glad to 
hear from him.^ To-night we are to be at Newcastle, 
where we are to be very highly treated. 

‘Durham, November 14,1679.’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. 

Churchill, at her house in Jermaine Street, London.’ 

The journey to Scotland in those days of bad roads was 
usually made by sea, especially when ladies were of the 
party. But upon this occasion James, though a sailor, 
preferred the land route, as he wished to show himself 
to the people and, if possible, to regain their favour. He 
had once been popular — before he openly joined the 
Church of Eome, and when he w’as known as a success- 
ful Admiral. After his naval victory over the Dutch, 
in 1665, he had resided for some months at York, and 
was liked by the people of the city from which he took 
his title. He now visited it again, hoping to revive the 
feeling with which they had formerly regai*ded him, but 
was grievously disappointed by the coldness of his recep- 
tion. He rested one or two days at all the important 
towns he passed through, and in some of them he was 
more cordially welcomed. After a wearisome journey of 
thirty-eight days he reached Edinburgh, where his arrival 
was announced by the ringing of bells, salutes, and bon- A 12 , 1679. 
fires. A banquet was given in his honour by the Lord 
Provost, in the great Parliament House, at which he 
and Churchill were made burgesses of the city. James 
and his wife now began to keep Court there, and did 
their best to win popularity. Pond of the play, they 

Poidvine w&s evidently his valet ; from his name it is probable he 
was a French Protestant refugee, 

VOL, I, 
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CuAM'Rit had taken a tfoop of actors with them, but their' per- 
formances somewhat scandalized the strict Presbyterians of 
16S0. the place. Ohiuchill often refers to these plays in his 
letters. He was always a good correspondent, and thfe 
following letters to his wife are interesting 

‘ I have received yours of the 10th, with a copy of the 
letter you writ my mother, which if she takes anything ill 
that is in that letter, you must attribute it to the peevish- 
.ness of old age, for really I think there is nothing in it that 
she ought to take ill. I take it very kindly that you have 
writ to her again, for she is my mother, and I hope at last 
she will be sensible that she is to blame in being peevish. 
I long extremely to have this month over, so that I may be 
leaving this country, vdiich is very uneasy since you are not 
in it, for I do assure you that my thoughts are so fond of 
you that I cannot be happy when I am from you, for I love 
you so well that you cannot yourself wish to be loved better. 
Pray present my service to the widow, and tell her that I 
am very glad she is not married, and if she stays for my 
consent she never will be. t Most of the Duke’s and 
Duchess’s servants have parts given in “Aurenzebe,” which 
is to be acted by them before the Duke and Duchess. I am 
1 1, 1079-80. with all my heart and soul yours.’ ‘ Edinborough, January 
15, 1679.’ Addressed : 1 For Mrs. Churchill, at her house, 
-Germaine Street, near St. James’s, London.’ 

‘ January 17, 1679. 

‘ Since my last to yon we have had no letters, so that I 
have not much more to say to you than that I do with all 
my soul wish myself with you ; and now that I am from 
^ • you I do assure you I have no satisfaction but that of 

receiving yours and writing to you, and flattering myself 

* They have been selected horn the Blenheim Palace Papers, 
f This refers to Lady Hamilton, Sarah’s widowed sister, Frances, 
whose husband had been hilled in 1676 at the Battle of Zebernstieg. 
Yery shortly after this letter was written she married the notorious 
Dick Talbot, afterwards Earl of Tyrconiiel and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 
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that it will not mm be long before I shall be truly hapi3y in Ohaptek 
being with you again. You are so w^ell beloved by me that 
if that will make you happy you ought to be the happiest 
woman livings for none is so well beloved as you are by me. 

I hope by the first post in the next month to send you 
word what day I shall leave this country, which is very 
much desired by me — not for any dislike to the country, 
l)ut from the great desire I have to be with you, for you are 
dearer to me than ever you were in j-our life. 

^ Pray bid Poidvine bespeak three or four j)air of shoes 
for me against I come to town. Mj" service to Harriot.’ 
[Unsigned.] Addressed : ' For Mrs, Churchill, at her house 
in Germaine Street, near St. James’s, London.’ i 

^ We have been all this day in expectation of an express, 1679-80. 
by which I was in hopes I might hear from you, which 
made me forbear writing till this minute ; but it being now 
past, I did not dare exj)ect any longer, for fear my letter 
might come too late to the post. "We have had this after- 
noon a very ridiculous running match betw^een Mr. Turner 
and Mr. La 3 horne, the latter being obliged to carry Mr. 

Vaghan all the way on his back, notwithstanding which 
he won the match. It was run about a mile from this 
town. The Duke and Duchess, and all the company of 
this pla,ce, were to see it. , Although I believe you love me, 
yet you do not love so well as I, so that you cannot be truly 
sensible how much I desire to be with you. I swear to you 
the first night in which I was blessed in having you in my 
arms w^as not more earnestly wished for b}" me than now I 
do to be again with ,you, for if ever man loved w-Gman truly 
lYell, I now do you, for I sw^ear to you w^ere we not married 
I would beg you on my knees to be my wife, which I could 
not do did I not esteem you as w-ell as love you. If you 
please, my service to your sister.’*^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Towards the end of January, 1679-80, Charles in- 
formed his council that he had ordered his brother James 
to return to England, ^not having found such an effect 
^ Frances, Lady Hamilton. 
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Chaptee from his absence as should incline him to keep him longer 
from him.’'^ This was communicated by James to the 
1680. Privy Council of Scotland in a speech which flattered all 
parties ; he expressed a feigned regret at leaving a country 
where he had, he said, so many good friends, and had 
received so many evidences of loyalty and affection for his 
person.t 

Whilst waiting for a ship to take James and his house- 
hold to London, Churchill wrote to his wife, begging of her 
1679-80, to ' pray for fan winds, so that we may not stay here, nor 
be long at sea, for should we be long at sea, and very 
sick, I am afraid it would do me great hurt, for really I 
am not well, for in my whole lifetime I never had so 
long a fit of headacheing as now : I hope all the red spots 
of the child will be gone against I see her, and her nose 
straight, so that I may fancy it to be like the mother, for 
as she has your coloured hair, so I would have her be 
like you in all things else. Till next post-day, farewell. 
By that time I hope we shall hear of the yacht, for till 
I do I shall have no kind of happiness. ’t 
The yacht Mary, under the command of Captain Gun- 
man, with two other royal yachts, reached Leith at last, 
and in the former the Duke and Duchess of York with 
24, 2, 1679 - 80 . Colonel Churchill embarked for Deptford. They were 
received by the King with every mark of respect and 
affection. Mrs. Churchill resumed her waiting upon the 
Duchess of York, and her husband now saw their child 
‘ Harriot ’ for the first time. 

^ London Gazette, 
t Ibid., 9, % 1679-80. 

J Coxe gives this letter in his first volume as dated the 8rd January. 
The original in Blenheim Palace, from which the above is copied, is 
dated 81 st January. ^ 


GHAPTEE XXX. 


JAMES IS AGAIN SENT TO SCOTLAND, AND THE CHURCHILLS GO 

WITH HIM. 

Court life at Newmarket — James anxious to x^i’ovide w’ell for Churchill 
—Lewis bribes many English public men— James determines to 
create a party in his favour in Scotland— The Exclusion Bill. 

James paid occasional visits to his brother at Newmarket, 
where Charles had built a hideous residence. Life there 
was entirely given up to amusement and revelry. ^ The 
mornings were spent on horseback, the afternoons at cock- 
matches, the evenings taking the air, and the nights at 
cards/^^ But early hours were generally kept, and the 
King sometimes went to bed at 9 p.m. The Churchills 
often accompanied James upon these visits, but the 
routine of Court life had become irksome to Churchill, 
who longed for active work, responsible duties, and lucra- 
tive appointments. James was anxious to further his 
favourite’s wishes, and he had already importuned the 
King more than once on this subject, but without result, 
as there were many greedy courtiers to be provided for. 
Soon after James’s return to England, it w^as reported 
that Churchill was to have the colonelcy of the ‘ Admiral’s 
Eegiment,’ the question of making him Governour of Sheer- 
ness, which had been raised the previous year, was revived, t 
and later on the propriety of sending him as Ambassador to 
either Paris or the Hague w^as discussed, 

* ‘ Savile Correspondence J Camden Society Papers, 
t ‘ Hatton Correspondence/ voL i., p. 226. 
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20 , 5 , 1680 . 


1680 . 


Hoiiry ScivilO) the English. rspro-SGiittith 6 in, licii.ic6j 
writing at this time to his brother, Lord Halifax, coiiiplaiiis 
of Barilloii’s intrigues against him, and goes on to say : 

' I am told that Mr. Churchill likes my station so well 
that he has a mind to it, and got his master to work 
for him, and by a very cunning artifice endeavours to 
make my friends willing to have me recalled upon pre- 
tence I live too high and shall ruin myself, etc. In his 
answer, Halifax hopes that ‘ Churchill, whatever inclination 
he may have to be a Minister, will never give such 
a price for it as the supplanting of a friend.’ A few days 
after this Savile again writes that he was unwilling to 
have uneasy thoughts of Churchill, who had been alwaj s 
his friend, but that it was from James the report first 
^ came which was improved into a story round the lowui. 
According to another rumour Churchill w^as to replace 
Sidney at the Hague. King Charles hoped by this 
arrangement to reassure his suspicious biothei, who hated 
Sidney, and to pi'ove to him that his interests at William s 
Court w^ould be neither ignored nor neglected. Baiillon 
writes, that ‘the English Colonel is a man of no ex- 
perience in public affairs, but that the Prince of Oiange 
wishes to have him, and w^ants no other man as Iltiiglibh 
Minister.’ t This is a proof of how thoroughly Churchill 
had already ingratiated himself with William. Towards 
the end of the year James recommended that Sidney 
should be removed from the Hague, and that Churchill 
should either replace him, or be sent to Paris, If Savil 
have a mind to come home.’ ‘You may remember; 
he, writes to Lawrence Hyde, ‘ this was once thought on, 
and let me know what your opinion is of it now : but 
this is only in case I should be with His Majesty again, 
for SO long as I am from him I would not willingly ha\ e 
Churchill from me.’t In other words, he wvas so essential 

* These three letters are amongst the Bpencer House Papers. 

‘I* ‘ Archives des affaires etrangeres,’ vol. 120, fol. 20(:>. 

+ Binger’s ‘Clarendon Correspondence,’ voL i., p. 51. 
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to the Duke when in baniBlnnent for his negotiations with 
the King, and also with the French Court, that, juixious as 
James was to provide well for him, he had no intention of 
parting with so useful a servant until he should once more 
be established in England. 

In May it was again reported that Chxirchill was to have U 
.'the Duke’s Regiment and the govt, of Slierenes.’* Sir 
(1 Lyttelton, writing from Shearness in August, says ; 

' When I was at Windsor, I found by Churchill (who is ye ur s, laso. 
only favorite of his master) tliat his pretence to iiiy coni- 
mand herre is not given over.’f But notwithstanding all 
these rumours, none of the proposed changes took place. 

This year French gold was again liberally bestowed upon 
the leading men in English public life. In a despatch 
of July, Barillon mentions that he had bought Lady 
Hervey, her brother Montague, Lord Holies, and two 
useful Presbyterian ministers. He discusses the propriety 
of buying Sliaftesbury and Monmouth for 100,000 francs 
apiece. He says tliat he has bought Hampden — the son 
of the great Parliamenta,rian — for a thousand guineas, tliat 
he has paid the Duke of Buckingham a similar amount, 
whilst Algernon Sidney has taken five liundred guineas. 

To others he had given smaller sums, to some as little as 
one hundred and fifty guineas. 

Parliament was to meet towards the end of October, 
and, to avoid impeachment, James was ordered by his 
brother to set out again for Scotland. Frightened by 
Monmouth’s rapid advance in public favour, he was at 
the same time irritated by what he regarded as his brother’s 
cruel treatment ; so much so, indeed, that before leaving 
London, he told Barillon that he intended to stir up troubles 
in Ireland and Scotland to avenge himself on the King, 
his brother. But events proved that he reckoned without 
his host, for when he endeavoured to intrigue with this 
object, he found that he was too unpopular in Scotland 

* ‘ Hatton GorresTOudenee.’ Camden Societv. voL i.. ^ 
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Chaitek to enlist any party in his interests. The truth was, that 
Charles was too worldly-wise to adopt the violent measures 
1680.' urged hy James, and, remembering his father’s fate, he 
felt that it would be madness at that juncture to attempt 
to rule without a Parliament. 

1^10, 1680 . Accompanied by his household, which included the 
Churchills, James embarked at Woolwich, and after a 
1680 . stormy passage of five days landed at Ivirkaldy Roads in 
the last week of October. He was received with the usual 
honours, but when a salute was fired from Edinburgh 
Castle to announce his arrival, the only large piece of 
ordnance then in Scotland burst. It was a gun of some 
historical interest, commonly known as ‘ Mons Megg.’ 
The superstitious regarded the occurrence as an evil 
omen foreboding no good to either Prmce or nation.* 
Mary of Modena hated Scotland, though enforced absence 
from Court had the advantage of separating her un- 
faithful husband from Mrs. Catherme Sedley. Eor the 
next two years James resided in Edinburgh, where he 
took an active part in Scotch affairs, and strove to sur- 
round himself with a strong party that should be entirely 
devoted to his cause. His wife helped him to popularity by 
making her Court a pleasant one, t but the Edinburgh 
people were never able to forget or to forgive the religion 
which this Royal couple openly professed, and James’s cruel 
treatment of the Dissenters made him especially odious to a 
large and influential section of the people. 

The great object which James always had in view 
that he might be allowed to reside, if not at 
Court, at least in England. Monmouth, idolized by the 
party, had become for the hour the hero and 
favourite of the English people, to whom circumstances, 
both at home and abroad, had conspired to make Popery 


* Fountainhall’s Notes, p. 3. 

t Tea had come into vogue in England at the Bestoration, but was 
practically unknown in Scotland until Mary of Modena introduced its 
use at her receptions in Edinburgh. 
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more tluui e\Tr butefuL Amongst other things, Lewis XIV. 
liad recently decreed, tliat anyone' who met tlie Host, and 
did not kneel before it, should be whipped through the 
streets by tlie luingman ; and although an exception was sub- 
sequently made in favour of English subjects, the circum- 
stance tended to render priestcraft more than ever detest- 
able to the freedoni-loving people of England. 

The year lOBO was pregnant with events affecting 
CliurcliilFs Eoyal master. Parliament was determined to 
exclude him from the throne, and every effort was made 
by Sunderland, Shaftesbury, and Godolphin to secure this 
object. One of the clauses in the proposed Exclusion Bill, 
contained the proviso, that should James ever claim or 
endeavour to secure the Crown, he should be deemed a 
traitor, and suffer as such ; and that should he be found 
within the English dominions at any time after 1680, he and 
those who aided him were to be held guilty of high treason. 

Although Churchill was admitted to James’s political 
secrets, and had gained his confidence during many 
secret missions, he took no personal part in tlie intrigues 
and crooked politics of this time. Believing, as he evi- 
dently did, in his master’s oft-repeated promises that lie 
would not interfere with any man’s religion, and that he 
only sought to secure for himself the liberty of conscience 
which he was anxious to see extended to every English- 
man, Churchill sided with James in his antagonism to the 
‘Exclusion Bill,’ A trusted friend has left the follo'w- 
ing on record : ‘ For though he had an aversion to Popery, 
yet he was always against the persecution for conscience 
sake, and at that time told me he thought it the highest act 
of injustice for anyone to be set aside from his inheritance 
upon bare suppositions of intentional evils, when nothing 
that was actual yet appeared to hinder him from the exer- 
cise of his Just rights.’^ 

^ * The Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals,* etc., published 1718, 
p. 18. The author does not give his name, but his editor claims for 
him an intimate personal knowledge with Marlborough, which, pub- 
lished in 1718, was never contradicted by the Duke. 
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Chaptkb Charles opened Parliament the day after James had left 
for Scotland, and in his speech from the throne he expressed 
;-;j 10, 1680. iiis readiness to concur in every measure necessary for the 
preservation of the Protestant religion, though he refused 
positively to deal with the question of the succession. But 
he soon found that he could do no more with this Parlia- 
ment than with the last. To his horror, it was resolved 
that means must be adopted to destroy Popery and to 
banish a Prince who professed a religion incompatible with 
the welfare of the State. In order to stop further measures 
against his brother, Charles prorogued Parliament, a pro- 
1 , 1680-81. eeeding which aroused intense anger in all who loved liberty. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

CHURCHILL EMPLOYED ON MANY MISSIONS TO THE KING.— HIS 
SECOND CHILD BORN. 

Friendship between Churchill and George Legge— Parliament assemHed 
at Oxford — James sends Churchill on a mission to^ the Kmg Ihe 
last Parliament of Charles II. dissolved— William visits England. 

Towards the end of 1680 Mrs. Churchill returned to 
London, leaving her husband in Edinburgh with the Duke 
of York. During this temporary separation she received 
the following letters from him : 

‘ I hope that which I writ on Wednesday next day you i, icso-si 
have received, it being w'rit with all my heart and soul, by 
which I hope you w'ill see that I desire nothing more m 
this world than your love, and that it is, if you please, 
absolutely hi your power to make me love you as long as I 
live. We have here the finest weather, they say, that ever 
was known in this country at this time of the year. How- 
ever, I have not my health as I could wish, for my eyes are 
not yet well. All my misfortunes I attribute to my bemg 
from you, which after this time I hope never to be so long 
absent as long as I live. Pray let Harriot know by some 
very intelligible figure that I am very well pleased with 
her hair, and that I long to see her, hoping that since she 
has her mother’s coloured hair that she may be also like 
her. When you see next your mother present my duty to 

her. . , 1 • 

‘ January 3rd, 1680. My brother [illegible] presents his 



Chai’ter service to you/ Addressed: ‘'For Mrs. Cliiircliill, at her 
■ house in Jermayne Street, near St. James’s, London.’^' 

1681 . ‘ I have received yours of the 6th, and I think you are 

unjust to me in saying that you do not think I would for- 
bear doing aught when you desire me, when I vow to 
Almighty God I have not a greater pleasure in the world 
than in doing what I think would l)e agreeable to you, for 
on my faith you are dearer to me than all the rest of the 
world together. You say I ought not to Judge you by my- 
self, because you love better than I. Were that so, then 
were I happier than any man breathing, for ’tis you alone 
l only think kindly of, so that I should never be unhappy 
were I assured you loved me so truly well as I do you. I 
am not so unreasonable as to expect you should be kind if 
I were coquet, and made love to any other woman ; but 
since I do not, and love only you above my own life, I cannot 
but think but you are both unjust and unkind in having a 
suspicion of me, after so many assurances as I have given 
you to the contrary. In short, you are the only thing on 
earth I do love or ever can, which I beg you will believe. 
The bearer hereof, Mr. Ashton, says he will l)e in town as 
soon as the post, so that I would not let him go without a 
letter for you. It is post day, so that at night I will write 
1, 1680-81. to you again. ’f 

Another letter written about this time, shows the good 
fellowship existing between Churchill and his cousin 
George Legge,t who had been with him a long time in the 
household of the Duke of York. Legge had contrived to 
leave Churchill far behind in the race of life, and had 
become, through Court favouritism, Master of the Ordnance. 
Although styled Colonel, he had spent most of his time, 
from the age of seventeen, at sea. He had commanded 
several ships, and had done good service in both the Dutch 

^ Blenheim Palace Papers. 

t Ibid. 

X Churchill’s great-grandmother, Elizabeth Villiers, and Legge’s 
grandmother, Anne Villiers, were sisters. 
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wars of Charles II.’s reign. But Churchill was the more Ohai'tkk 
business-like of the two, and it will be seen from the follow- ^ 1 C ' 

ing letter, that he did not scruple to give his cousin good 1681 . 
advice upon money matters.* 

‘ Beae COTJSEN, ‘ Jaw. ■,% 1680-81 (EdiiiUirgh ?). 

‘ I did 2 postes agoe recive yours of the 27th of the 
last month, but as yett I have not recived army from my 
Lord Feavershame. I see by yours to the duke that cairne 
this day, that you are now Master of the Ordinance ; 1 doe 
not doute but you are satisfied that I am glade of itt, and I 
doe ashure you that I wish that you may live long to enjoye 
itt, and as I wish you as well as any friend you have, soe I 
will take the liberty to tell you that you will not be just to 
your familly, if you doe not now order your affairs soe as 
that you may, by living within yourselfe, be able in time to 
clear your estaites. I will say no more on this subject att 
present, but wdien we mett you must expect me to be troble- 
some if I find you prefer your owne living before your 
children’s good.’ He goes on to remark upon the escape 
of Argyle from prison, and ends his letter : ‘ I am your 
affectionate kinsman and faithful trend and sarvant — J. 
CHUECHILL.’t 

These two friends helped one another upon all occasions, 
and when at the Revolution Dartmouth fell into disgrace, 
Marlborough did all he could to procm*e his pardon and 
release from the Tower. 

Charles again dissolved Parliament in January, because ys 1, 168O-8I 
the House of Commons had passed the Exclusion Bill, and 
had made demands, which if granted, would have seriously 
restricted the royal authority. Another Parliament was 
summoned to meet at Oxford. He avoided London because 

^ Eldest son of Colonel 'Williain Legge, an Irish adventurer and 
soldier of fortune, who was a loyal and faithful servant to Charles I. 

George Legge was horn about 1647, was Groom of the Bedchamber 
and afterwards Master of the Horse to James, Duke of York; Master 
of the Ordnance in 1678, and created Baron Dartmouth in 1682. 
t Historical MSS. : Lord Dartmouth’s Papers, p. 615. 
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of its strong Protestant feeling, and dreading the support 
it would probably give the House of Commons should that 
House resolve to sit on and do the nation’s business 
whether he liked it or not.* This change of venue increased 
the angry feelmg, already general in the country, against 
Charles. There were many overt signs of discontent in the 
city, and the people showed their feelings by the enthusiasm 
with which they everywhere greeted Monmoixth. James 
realized that he could have no chance of sympathy from 
any Parliament whilst popular sentiment was so strongly 
against him. He therefore sent Churchill on a secret 
mission to the Kmg in January, .charging him to let no 
one know the object of his journey. His instructions were 
that he was to see the King in private, and to entreat him 
not to assemble another Parliament whilst the public 
mind remained so agitated. He was to impress upon him 
that if he followed this advice it would show the world 
that he meant to be King in deed as well as iii; name. 
Churchill was also to persuade Charles to ally himself still 
more closely with Lewis XIY., as the only means by which 
he could maintain himself without the aid of Parliament. 
James added, that ‘matters were come to such a head, 
that the monarchy must either be more absolute or q_uite 
abolished.’ Above all things, Churchill was to urge the 
King to allow James to return to Court, if only for a few 
days. If not allowed to live in London, it was suggested 
that Audley End would be a suitable place of residence for 
him, being secluded in the country. The King’s wishes 
would, however, be his law in this, as in all other matters. 
Churchill also carried a letter from the Dvxchess of York 
to Charles, in which she pressed upon him the unsuitable- 
ness of the Northern climate to her Southern constitution. 
Her health had already suffered, and she begged permission 
to visit either Bath or Tunbridge, whose waters were then 
held in high repute. 

^ * Oil il ne craindra pas qiie la stance se continuera malgre 
Barillon au Eoj.. . ' „ . . ' . 
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Chiircliill WHS personally a favourite with Charles, wlio 
liked his polislied manners, his gentle demeanour and per- M" .. ‘ 
suasive address, whilst his devotion to the interests of the 
Grown made him valued by both the Royal brothers. The 
fact that he had remained a Protestant in the service of 
James gave him also a strong position in the country, and 
a claim to press liis arguments upon the King. Upon 
reaching London, Charles accorded him an iminediate L 2, itiso-si. 
interview^ and he also visited the French Aml)assador to 
deliver James’s message as to his position in Scotland 
and the support he had secured there. Cross-examined 
by Barillon, Churchill frankly admitted that he did not 
think James could hold his own in that country without 
the open goodwill and help of his brother the King. 

Indeed, there is every reason to- believe that it wiis the 
sound common-sense of Churchill, and his natural caution 
at this jmictnre, that saved James from being taken in 
by the wiles of Lewis, wiio was most anxious, by fomenting 
internal dissensions, to render England w’eak and powerless 
abroad.^ Notwithstanding Churchiirs persuasive powers, 
he was not able to change the King’s resolution. Charles 
w^as unwilling to defy the country, and though he wished 
to serve his brother and to have him at Court, he felt 
bound to follow the advice of his Council on this point. 

He was w^arned, that to luing James back wihlst the 
country Was so much incensed against Catholics, would 
be to incur the risk of civil wm% and as Charles would risk 
anything but that, his answer w^as distinctly unfavourable 
to his brother’s petition. 

The elections for the new’* House of Coinmoiis wmit 
everywhere against the interests of the Royal brothers, 
and when Parliament met at Oxford it w^as found, that a 
himdred of those who had sat in the last House were ||. s, I68O-SI. 
again returned, and that the new members wm-e most 
hostile to Roman Catholics in general, and to James in 
particular. All were in an angry, dogged mood, determined 
* Dalrymple, voL i, p. 276. 
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to grant no supplies until the King should give his assent 
to the ' Exclusion Bill/ for the country was resolved that 
James should never wear the Crown. Shaftesbury went 
so far as to propose to Charles that he should proclaim 
Monmouth as his legitimate heir, 

Charles was furious at being thus thwarted, and seven 
days afterwards, stalking abruptly into the House of 
Lords, he, without further ado, dissolved Parliament, and 
quitted Oxford. He felt strong enough to do this, for he 
had shortly before concluded a secret treaty with Lewis 
XIV., by which, for the term of three years, he was to 
receive a large subsidy that would render him, for the 
time at least, independent of his detested Parliament. 
The country was dumfounded at this proceeding, for this 
was the fourth Parliament that Charles had dissolved in 
anger within the space of two years. It was the last Parlia- 
ment of his reign, and he resolved to rule henceforth without 
one. Civil war seemed imminent, and James looked forward 
to it with complacency, for by no other means, as it seemed 
to him, was there any chance of his suecession being 
secured, or of the royal authority being re-established.’^^ 

It may be truly said that all the difficulties at this time 
between Charles and his Parliament had their origin in 
his brother’s change of religion : ' but James began to 
susjpect the King’s good faith, and his mind was kept on 
the rack by every favour shown to his handsome and popular 
nephew, and by every fresh move of his wily Dutch son-in- 
law, in whom he also foresaw a rival for the Crown. The 
possibility of being able to raise the standard of rebellion 
in either Scotland or Ireland had been for some time con- 
templated by James, and, as might be expected, Barillon 
was ordered to assure him of French support should he 
succeed in accomplishing his desires, t But whilst Lewis 

* Barillon to Lewis, 19, 8, 1680 ; Dalryinple, voL i,, p. 843 ; Hal- 
lam’s ‘ Constitutional History of EnjG^lancl,’ vol. ii., p. 432. 

t Bariilon’s despatches of 18th axid 81st October, 1681 ; Dalrymple, 
vol. ii., p. 331. 
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thus secretly proiuised him supplies, lie took care to eii- Chaftek 
courage Monmoutli also witli liopes of Preiich assistance, 
and at the same time, paid large sums to secure the good- 
will of the part}' which, thoroughly disgusted with nionarcliy 
under the Stewart dynasty, longed for the re-estalilishment 
of a repul)lic in any form. 

When the Princess Isabella died in London, her father 3, 1 C 80 - 8 I, 
pressed the King to allow liis only other unmarried daughter, 
the Princess Anne, to join him at Edinburgh. This recpiest 
was granted, and Anne set out for Scotland, leaving her yi 7 , 1681 . 
friend Mrs. Ghurchill in London for her second confine- 
ment, an event which took place six days after Anne’s 
departure. The child was christened Henrietta; its kins- yij 7, 1681 . 
man, Sir John Churchill, then Master of the Bolls, was 
godfather, and the godmothers were Sarah’s mother, Mrs. 

Jennings, and Churchill’s sister, Mrs. Arabella Godfrey.'^" 

Churchill now spent much of his time in missions 
between James and tlie King. He was in London in May 
and June, and again in August for a short time, and was 
doubtless willing enougli to undertake these journeys as 
long as his wife remained in England. But as soon as 
she was well enougli to travel, she started to join liim at 
Edinburgh. While expecting her arrival, lie wrote to her |l s, I68I. 
as follows : 

would not omit writing, although I am confident you 1681 . 
must be come away before these can get [to] London. If 
you are not, pray then let some coffee be bought for Colonel 
Worden, I do not doubt but you will bring wax-lights, and 
all such things as you cannot get here. I am impatient to 
have you with me, so that if I should be so unhappy as 
that you are still at London, do not lose a minute in 
coming away to him that loves you above his own soul.’t 
Soon after this letter was written, Mrs. Churchill resumed 
her duties in the Duchess of York’s household at Edinburgh, 
her husband having gone as far as Berwick to meet her. 

* Blenheim Palace Papers ; also Sarah’s Bible, now at Althorp. 
t Blenheinz Palace Papers. 
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Mucli to the annoyance of the two Royal biotheifc, Piince 
William of Orange visited England in June, and did hig 
utmost to induce Charles to throw James ovei and to shov 
his sympathy with the popular cause by assembling Par- 
liament. In this advice William was an interested party, 
for he knew that his wife, the Princess Royal, woitld succeed 
at the King’s death, if James were excluded by Act of 
Parliament ; and he further knew that this was the avowed 
policy of the Protestant faction. He clearly saw the direc- 
tion towards wKich the spirit of the age was tending, and 
deep in his subtle soul lay the determmation to avail hun- 
self of every opportunity which this tendency afforded him. 
He had already begun to form a party in England and to 
curry favour with the leaders of those opposed to the Court, 
especially with Lord Russell. CTainmg confidence as he 
proceeded, he even went so far as to dine wdtli the Coipoia- 
tion of London m direct opposition to the King’s wishes, 
and though he was ' well aware that boiih Chailes and 
James clearly discerned his aims and deeply resented his 
conduct. 
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CHAFTEE XXXIL 

CHURCHILL WBECKBI) IN H.M.S. ^GLOUCESTER/ 

Clialies settles a. large pension on the Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
sends for James — James and Ghurchill wrecked when returning to 
Scotland — James and liis Household return to England. 

Early in 1681-82 Cliarles l)ecame anxious to secure a Ohaptee 
permanent pension for his French mistress, the Duchess ■" !_ ' 
of Portsmouth, and for their illegitimate son, the first 1682. 
Duke of Eichmond. He wished to settle five thousand a 
year upon her, and tlie crafty ^ Miss, as they call these 
unhappy creatures/ wished the income secured upon the 
Post-office revenues.* But the whole of that revenue had 
been assigned to the Duke of York for Ins life, and the 
proposed arrangement could therefore only be effected with 
his consent, which was not easy to obtain, as James hated 
the pretty Frenchwoman for the favour she extended to 
Monmouth. To effect a. settlement of this matter the King 
sent for Janies, who, leaving his family in Edinburgh, 
forthwith embarked at Leith, and accompanied by Churchill 
and Lord Peterborough, landed at Yarmouth, and iminedi- U 3, 1681-82. 
ately joined the King at Newmarket. From there Churchill 
wrote the following letter to lus wife ; the Henrietta men- 
tioned in it was their second child, whom he had not yet 
seen: 'I have received yours by Hopton, w^hich is the only 
letter I have had. I did in my last send you a letter from 
the child, and I did yesterday receive another from thence, 
which I do not send you, there being nothing in it but thn-t 
* EvelynlB Diary. 
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Ohaptkb she is very well. The beginning of next week I shall be 
x^ti. myself, so that by Tuesday’s post you shall know how 

I like her. Everybody seems to be very kind to the Duke, 
so that we are in great hopes that your stay will not be 
very long in Scotland. I do assure you I do with all my 
soul wish you here, or myself witli you, for I find absence 
from you is what I cannot bear but with great trouble, I 
will say no more but assure you that you are as dear to 
me as ever you were in your life. My service to Colonel 
Worden. By the next post I will write to him,’ Addressed: 
'For Mrs. Churchill, at Edinburgh, in Scotland.’"' 

There was no little difficulty in effecting the settlement of 
' Madam Carwell’s ’ pension, for James felt he had now some- 
thing to barter in exchange for permission to re-establish 
himself at Court, and he therefore made the most of what 
he was asked to surrender. Only Hyde and Churchill were 
taken into the secret, and of course the latter worked ex- 
clusively in his master’s interests. The bargain was, how- 
ever, eventually struck, James consenting, or professing to 
consent, to the proposed arrangenumt, and the King allowing 
him to return and live in Englaiuh 

Thenceforward, until the death of Charles, no post was 
filled nor was any important measure adopted without the 
knowledge and advice of James, who used all his influence 
in the cause of despotism, and to make English interests on 
every point subservient to those of Prance. 

The King was anxious that the expected confinement of 
the Duchess of York should take place in England, and 
James was only too glad to go l)ack to Edinburgh to bring 
5,1682. her to London. He embarked at Margate with Churchill, 
Legge and Mr. Griffin as his gentlemen-in- waiting, in the 
Gloucester frigate, which, in company with a small squadron, 
got under weigh by noon.t Sir John Berry commanded the 

* Blenheim Palace Papers. 

f This Mr. Edward Griffin was a Gentleman of his Bedchamber, 
and was to his death a stanch Jacobite. James created him Baron 
Griffin of Braybrook when with his army at Salisbury in 1688. He 
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Gloucester, and Captain was the pilot. There were 

about three luindred souls on board, for the Duke of York's 
party was a large one. Pepys, who has left a good account 
of the voyage, sailed with the scpiadron in an Admiralty 
yacht. 

The weatlier was wliat sailors call dirty, so they anchored 
in the eveningvbut were again under weigh early the next 
morning. Tlie pace was slow, and it was not until noon on 
Friday that tlia landmark of Dunwich Steeple on the Suffolk 
coast was sighted. Daring that night, or rather early on 
Saturday morning, the Gloucester grounded on the west 
pomt of the dangerous sand-bank known as ^ The Lemon 
and Ore,’ about sixteen leagues from the mouth of the 
Humber, To the consternation of her passengers, she 
bumped violently along the bank for some time, and broke 
her rudder, killing the man at the helm. James and his 
party were asleep when she struck, and by the time they had 
dressed there were some seven feet of water in her, and the 
sea was already breaking in through tlie gun-ports. Tlie 
discipline on board was apparently bad, and the confusion 
was consecpiently great, each and all tli inking only of 
their own safet.y. Through Legge’s care a small boat was 
manned and brouglit round to James’s cabin, from the 
window of which he stepped into it. This was done to 
prevent the crowd at the usual gangway from thronging 
in also. He took with him the Earls of Winton, Perth, 
and Middleton, the President of the Sessions, some of his 
pet priests, and Churchill, who was the last to enter the 
boat.^ A few others flung themselves into her regardless of 
threats, and had it not been for Churchill, who, wdth his 
sword drawn, kept back the crowd, the boat must inevitably 
have been swamped. The Duke of York’s party reached the 

Idssed WiUiam’s hand after the Bevolution, bat was mixed up in all 
the plots against him. For these conspiracies he was sent to the 
Tower, where he died in 1710. The squadron consisted of the Dart’ 
mottth, Buhy, Happy Beturn^ Pearl, and the yacht Mary, 

* ‘ Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals,’ etc., 1718. 
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1682. 


Sunday, 

-jV 5, 1682. 


5,1682. 


yacht Manj in safety, but several mm of distinction were 
drowned in the Gloucester, besides some IBO sailors and 
many of James’s servants/^' The Captain, who stayed by 
the ship to the last, finally escaped by a rope over the stern 
into a boat. He was tried, and lionouralily a(?(piitted of all 
blame, t 

The Duke of York and his sadly d iniinislied party landed 
at Leith the following evening. Writing to Lord Treasurer 
Hyde a couple of days afterwards, James says, that he has 
not time to describe the wreck by the 'flying packet,’ but 
that he has 'charged Churchill to do it.’f On the following 
Driday, James, with his family and little Court, embarked 
in the Happij Eetwrn, and after a long voyage anchored 
in the Thames. He at . once proceeded to St. James’s 
Palace, where he continued to live until his accession to the 
throne. 

AYliilst in Scotland, Churchill had exercised a most bene- 
ficial influence over James, and had l)een the means of saving 
' from ruin and destruction ’ many persons ' whose scruples 
of conscience had rendered them ol>noxious to the laws Ihen 
in force and severely administered l)y tlie Episcopal party. ’§ 
Upon his return to England, he carefully al)stained from 
taking any share in the violent measures inaugurated by 
the Eoyal brothers, and was very chary of expressing 
opinions or of offering them advice. 

* Hyde, James’s brother-in-law, the Earl of Roxborough, Lord 
O’Brien, the Laird of Hopetonn, and Sir Joseph Douglas were amongst 
those who perished. Pepys, who was close by the Gloucetifer when 
she sunk, gives a good account of the whole affair. Sir John Scar^ 
borough, the Court doctor, was on board when she went down. 

t His father was a loyal clergyman who had been deprived of his 
living by the rebel party in the Civil Wars. Sir John, who had been 
in the znerchant service, had entered the navy as boatswain to th(‘ 
Swallotv ketch in the West Indies in 166B. He was every inch a 
sailor, and died an Admiral. He lies in Stepney (Jiurch, where there 
is a monument to his meiiiory. 

X ' Clarendon Correspondence,’ vol. i., p. 57. 

§ ‘ The Lives of Two Illustrious Generals,’ London, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ANNE’s marriage. — PRINCE GEORGE's CHARACTER. — • MRS. 
MORLEY AND MRS. FREEMAN.— CHURCHIDL RAISED TO THE 
PEERAGE. 

Great friendship grown up between the Princess Anne and Sarah — 
Anne and her disposition — Her first suitor— Sarah made Bedchamber 
■\Voinan. 

At the beginning of the year it was rumonred that Ghnrchill 
was to be made Secretary of State. The report was appar 
rently based only on the fact that he had lately taken lessons 
in writing, which at least proves that he was conscious of his 
defects, and determined to rectify them as far as possible. 
When the rumour reached the King's ears, he said laugh- 
ingly he was determined not to have two idle Secretaries.* 
Charles was fond of tennis, and played frequently with 
Churchill, Godolphin, or Lord Feversham, all excellent 
players, so ^that if one beat the other, 'tis alternately.’ t 
In May Churchill accompanied the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the Princess Anne, and a large suite to Oxford, where 
they were sumptuously entertained. The University pro- 
posed to confer the honorary degree of D.C.L. upon James 
and upon several members of his Household; Churchill 
was amongst those selected, but being unable to attend on 
the appointed day, he missed that distinction. J 

Historical MSS. : Appendix to Seventh Report, p. 868. 
t Lady Cbaworth to her brother, the Bari of Rutland, 1688. 
Historical MSS., Twelfth Report, vol. ii., p. 81.- 
J This inforinatibn has been kindly supplied by the Librarian of the 
Bodleian Library. i ; . h 
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During the early years of her married life, Mrs. Churchill 
was much thrown into the society of the Princess Anne, and 
their old intimacy, thus renewed, soon ripened into that 
strange friendship which, years afterwards, exercised so 
great an influence over both their lives, and over the 
destinies not only of England, but of Europe. The lady 
whom Sarah supplanted in Anne’s warm heart was Mrs. 
Cicely Cornwallis — a kinswoman of the Hydes, and a 
Koman Catholic, so it is not difficult to account for this 
transfer of the Princess’s aftections. ’*'" Anne was now eighteen 
years of age, and, although she had had the small-pox in 
1677, she -was fair, of middle height, comely and graceful, 
with a good figure, good hands, rather high colour, regular 
features, and dark-brown hair. She possessed that great 
charm in a woman — a sweet, musical voice, wdth a clear 
and distinct utterance. She inherited her mother’s genial 
disposition, and was charitable, and entirely devoid of 
ambition. She ^vas shy and silent, and her ability, like her 
conversational power, was poor. Her education had been 
much neglected, though her memory was good. She shared 
her father’s love of hunting, and took a great interest in 
'dress.’ But she had neither taste nor culture, and was 
capricious and vehement in her likes and dislikes. Though 
fond of flattery, she was kind, considerate, and courteous 
to all about her of every degree. Obstinate, as small- 
minded people usually are, she was like most of the 
Stewarts, idle and indolent, and always anxious to postpone 
the consideration of tiresome and difficult subjects. She 
was extravagant and fond of cards, at which she spent 
much of her time, and lost heavily. Those wdio w'ere 
jealous of the Churchills insinuated that most of wdiat 
she lost, found its way into the pocket of her favourite 
Sarah. In any case it is certain that her indulgent father 

- * Lord Dartmouth’s notes to Burnet, voL ii., p. 89 ; Strickland, 
vol. V., p. 398. Mrs. Cornwallis afterwards became Lady Superior of 
the Benedictine Convent at Hamniersmith, then under the protection 
of Queen Catherine. 
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paid lier debts more tiuui once. All tlirougli life she was 
a staimcli upholder of tlie Church of England, which she 
failed to see had become a political organi^sation as much 
as a sacred institution intended for the spiritual benefit 
of the people. The Church’s wet-nxnse, Goodj Anne/^ 
was a Bincerely religious woman. She strongly opposed 
the appointment of any but devout and devoted clergymen 
to the Episcopate. As Queen, she would never consent to 
make Swift a Bisliop, tliough pressed to do so by Harley 
and St. John, who owed him so much. The people clung 
to her and to her sister Mary with deep affection as Pro- 
testants who might yet save them from their Eoman 
Catholic father. 

Her first suitor, Prince George of Hanover, had been 
recalled from England l)y an ambitious father, who wished 
him to marry a more richly endowed princess. Anne was only 
fifteen tlien, bnt she never forgave the insult, and for ever 
afterwards entertained the strongest antipathy for lier rude, 
ill-mannered, and uneoiith little suitor, who afterwards 
succeeded her as King George I. Wlien she returned to 
St. JameB’s with her fatlier in 1682, she was attracted by 
the attentions of Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, who wrote 
her verses and love-letters. The King, upon hearing of 
this, immediately sent liiin to Tangier, and although the 
Princess was married soon afterwards to a husband she 
loved, she continued all through her after-life to take an 
intei^est in the poetical lover of her girlhood, t 

Charles was at this time anxious to allay the com- 
motion caused by his brother’s open practice of Popery and 
his own sus]Deeted leanings to^vards it. He thought he could 
not do this more effectually than by marrying his young 

* Horace Walpole thus styles her m one of his letters, voL vii., p. 515, 
Cunningham’s edition. 

t He afterwards became Duke of Buckingham, and married Anne’s 
illegitimate half-sister, Catherine, the curious daughter of eTames by 
Catherine Sedley, whose house has now been converted into Buckinghaua 
Palace. 
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niece to a Protestant prince. The marriage of Mary to 
William of Orange, although it was in opposition to her 
father’s wishes, had been most popular, and the King now 
thought of a Protestant husband for the Princess Anne. 
His choice fell upon Prince George, the youngest son of 
Frederick III. of Denmark, and the brother of the reigning 
King, Christian Prince George of Denmark was just 
thirty, very tall, with light hair and fair complexion, and 
on the whole, good-looking, although somewhat marked 
with small-pox, and inclined to be fat. In disposition he 
was good-natured; he had a mild, gentle temper, but he 
was lazy, apathetic, dull of intellect, hated business, and 
was too fond of the bottle, t Charles said of him : ^ IVe 
tried him drunk, and I’ve tried him sober, but there’s 
nothing in him.’ In fact, he was a heavy, shallow fellow, 
who was no companion for either man or woman. He 
spoke French indifferently, and English not at all, but he 
had fought valiantly at the Battle of Laiiden, where he 
saved his brother from being taken prisoner. William 
of Orange was furious when he heard of this proposed 
marriage. He did all in his power to prevent it, and 
seems never to have forgiven the bridegroom, whom he 
hated ever afterwards. 

The arrangements for the wedding were soon completed, 
and Churchill was ordered to Denmark to conduct the 
Prince in state to his new home. The royal yachts 
anchored at Gluckstadt, near the mouth of the Elbe, where 
the bridegroom-elect embarked. During his stay in Hol- 
stein, Churchill took part in several councils of war which 
Christian V. held to consider the disturbed state of the 
Continent near the Danish frontier, and upon taking leave, 
the King presented him with a sword set with diamonds 
and a ring worth five or six hundred pounds*! After a 

* Christian V. died 4, 9, 1699,. 

t Evelyn. 

J The Danish army was then said to consist of from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand very good troops. Historical MSB., Appendix to 
Seventh Keport, p. 865. 
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somewhat stormy passage. Prince George reached London, 
hrmging with him Charles, Colonel Churchill’s yoiinger 
brother, who had accompanied the Prince in his previous^ 
visit, 'to England inl679. Ten years^ before that visit he ' 
had entered King Christian’s household as a page. 

The marriage took place in St. James’s Chapel, at 
10 a’clock p.m. on St. Anne’s Day, and was celebrated 
with great pomp and festivities. The King settled £20,000 
a year on the bride, and purchased the Cockpit ’ for her as 
a residence.*' That old house stood on the site now occu- 
pied by the Treasury Offices in Downing Street, and opened 
into St. James’s Park. Oliver Cronnvell had lived there for 
some- time, and not long before the Eestoration Parliament 
had presented it to General Monk for his life.f 
, Before her marriage, wdren the establishment of her 
household was under discussion, she begged her father to 
make Sarah Churchill one of her Bedchamber Ladies. He 
consented, aJ though there is reason to believe that his 
brother-in-law, Lord Piocliester— who, with all his family, 
hated the Churchills-~~endeavoured to persuade him not 
to accede to this recpiest. The result was communicated to 
Sarah by the Princess in the following note : 

‘The Duke has Just come in as you were gone, and made 
no difficulties, but has promised me that I shall have you, 
which; I assure you is a great joy to me : I should say 
a great deal for your kindness in offering it, but I am Xiot 
good at compliments.’ 

Prom this it is evident that Sarah had herself in the first 
instance proposed the arrangement. 

The salary attached to this position was only £200 per 
aimum, but at that time even this small addition to their 

* When James became Iling he increased her allowance to .£80,000 
a year, a Slim larger than the iiieome of the richest English noble of 
that time. The total revenue of England was then only about two 
and a half millions sterling per annum. 

t it had been built by Henry VIII. as a cockpit, outside the Holbein 
Gate, and was afterwards converted into a place for dramatic enter- 
tainments, for which purpose it was iiJ^ed to the time of the Civil War. 
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income was most acceptable. This appointment had a con- 
siderable bearing upon the Churchills’ future career, for it 
apparently induced them to abandon finally their ' renewed 
intention of retiring from Court altogether and settling 
down into a country life at St. Albans. 

When Lady Clarendon went with her husband to Ireland 
in 1685, Sarah Churchill took her place as first Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Princess Anne, a promotion wdiich 
doubled her salary, 

Anne preferred Sarah Churchill to all the other ladies of 
her household, wdio, it must be admitted, wei'e very unin- 
teresting. She had long entertained a particular dislike 
for Lady Clarendon, w^hom Sarah describes as one who 
‘ looked like a madwoman and talked like a scholar 'f and 
Sarah herself both hated and feared the whole Clarendon 
family. 

In recognition of his consent to Anne’s marriage, James 
was now once moi'e appointed Lord High Admiral and a 
Privy Councillor. He took Anne with him to Portsmouth 
when he went to inspect the fleet, and on their return 
journey they stayed at the Palace of Winchester, where 
Anne wrote the following letters to her beloved Lady 
Churchill : / Winchester, September 20. — I writ to you last 
Wednesday from on board the yacht, and left my letter on 
Thursday morning at Portsmouth to go by the post, to be as 
good as my word in writing to my dear Lady Chixrchill by 
the first opportunity. I was in so great haste when I WTit, 
that I fear what I said was nonsense, but I hope you will 
have so much kindness for me as to forgive it. If you will 
not let me have the satisfaction of hearing from you again 
before I see you, let me beg of you not to call me / ' your 
Highness” at every word, but be as free with me as one 
friend ought to be with another. And you can never give 
me any greater proof of your friendship than in telling me 
^ your mind freely in all things, which I do beg you to do ; 
and if it were in my power to serve you nobody would be 
* ‘The Conduct.’ 
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more ready than myself. 1 am all impatience for Wednes- 
day; till when, farewell.’ 

A little later on Anne arranged that in future thej^ should 
address one another under feigned names, so tliat all 
difference of rank might be suppressed in their corre- 
spondence. Sarah writes : * She grew^ uneasy to be treated 
by me with the form and ceremony due to her rank : nor 
could she bear from me the sound of words whicli implied 
in them distance and superiority. It was this turn of mind 
which made her one day propose to me that whenever I 
should happen to be absent from her we might in all our 
letters write ourselves by feigned names, such as would 
import nothing of distinction of rank between us. Morley 
and Freeman were the names her fancy hit upon ; and she 
left me to choose by which of them I would be called. My 
frank, open temper naturally led me to pitch upon Free- 
man, and so the Princess took the other ; and from this 
time Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman began to converse as 
equals, made so by affection and friendship.’^ 

In course of time Anne grew to think that she could not 
live without the society of her dearly loved eompanioii, who, 
unknown to her, had already obtained complete dominion 
over her mind. The very obstinacy of Anne’s character 
rendered her more completely subservient to whomsoever 
happened at the moment to be her favourite, while at the 
same time she became less liable to fall under the influ- 
ence of others. At this early period of their friendship 
Sarah could not have been influenced by any hope that 
the Princess Anne might become Queen; and, besides, 
the. insatiable ambition with which she is so commonly 
charged had certainly no existence in the early days of her 
married life. She may have been able to perceive in her 
husband many of those qualities which lead to success, but 
as yet she* could have had no expectation of the greatness 
in store for him. 

Her extreme frankness seems to have been her greatest 
^ The Conduot,’ p. 14 .. , 
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charm in the eyes of Anne, who, above all things, craved 
for the close intimacy of a true friend. Anne was one of 
those women who cannot stand alone. Like ivy, she 
required something strong to cling to, and the force of will; 
possessed by Sarah marked her out as the friend and com-' 
panion she needed. She had many friends amongst the 
Ministers and courtiers by whom she was habitually si.:*- 
rounded; but the reasoning of a clever man who tried per^ 
suasion could exercise no influence over her, though to the 
personal control of the woman upon whom she leaned for 
the time being, her warm and emotional heart was ahvays 
open. But if that woman was to maintain her influence 
she must never leave her, and it was here that Sarah 
Churchill made her great mistake. Shrewd as she whs in 
most things, she did not perceive this peculiarity of tem- 
perament in the mistress whom she first led gently and 
subsequently bullied, and she foolishly allowed another, 
who never left the Queen for' a. day, to usurp the power 
over her which had once been exclusively her own. Sarah's 
children and her domestic duties made frequent calls upon 
her time, and often required her to be long away from 
Court. Had she remained there constantly, not all the 
waiting women in England, or even any display of temper 
on her part, could have destroyed the paramount influence 
she so long < exercised over the Queen. Sarah herself 
described Amie’s friendship as the flame of an extravagant 
passion that extinguished itself either in indifference or 
aversion. ' 

The contrast between the characters of the Queen and 
Sarah doubtless contributed to cement their friendship and 
lend it an intensity rare indeed in the intimacy of wmmen; 
But there was no real equality in their partnership. Anne 
might imagine that she had placed their social relations 
upon a level, but she could not make herself the intellectual 
match of her lady-in-waiting. Although Mrs. Mgrley and 
Mrs. Freeman might converse and correspond with all the 
familiarity of social, equals,; Sarah’s strong will and force of 
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cliai’cacter gave her complete mastery over the mediocre OnAiywR 
mtelligence of the Princess whom she served. Anne en^ " ‘ 

joyed this feeling of dependence; she allowed herself to 
be not only led, but governed, and even kissed the hand 
that ruled her. In* their earliest intimacy, when they 
played together as children of six and eleven years old 
respectively, it was not so nmch the difference of age that 
gave Sarah sway over her yoimg companion — although a 
difference of five years ineans much in the nursery and 
schoolroom — it was the quick decision and energy of the 
elder which enabled her to exert such unquestioned 
authority over the dull-witted Princess. Sarah tells us how 
from the first Anne had .singled her out as the favourite 
companion of her infancy. The bluntness of Sarah, who 
prided dierself that she never flattered either man or 
womaiii, seems to have acted like magic upon the weak- 
ness of Anne’s character. The Princess required a ruler, 
aind she found one for the time in her beloved Sarah 
Churchill. 

Eestored once more to his former offices under the Crown 
and to his Royal brother’s favour, James wished to reward 
the skilful negotiator who had largely contributed to bring 
about this liappy change in his position. He knew from 
the King how strenuously Churchill had ever pleaded 
his cause, and that he had done so without boring that 
easily - wearied voluptuary. James pressed to have him 
made a peer, and Charles consented— the more readily that 
he liked him personally, and appreciated his diplomatic 
skill and tactful address. Chiiroliill was accordingly n 12, 1683 . 
created Barqn Aymouth in the kingdom of Scotland, and 
as a further reward he was given command of the Third 
Troop of Horse Guards. r 

Whilst Princess Anne and her dear Mrs. Freeman 
were at Tunbridge, Churchill sent the following letter to his 
wife. It w^as written from his house at St. Albans, where 
Sarah had left their children, and illustrates the domestic 
side of his character, which we are too apt to overlook; 
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OiiAPTKR ‘ Friday— I received yesterday a letter which I did not 

x^il; fQj. I not think that you would have complained 

1083. this time of my want of writing, for I have not failed one 
day since I came. My Lady Sunderland’s housekeeper by 
her lady’s order brought a bottle of [illegible] for the 
children to drink, but I think it is too hot for then- 
stomachs, so that I keep it for my own drinking, unless 
you send me word that they may drink it. You cannot 
imagine how i am pleased with the children, for they 
having nobody but their maid, they are so fond of me that 
when I am at home they will be always with me, and 
Idssing and hugging me. Their heats are quite gone, so 
that against you come home they will be in beauty. If 
there be room I will come on Monday, so that you need not 
write on Sunday. Miss is pulling me by the arm that she 
may write to her dear mama, so that I will say no more, 

I only beg that you will love me always so well as I love you, 

i and then we cannot but be happy. [The following words 

apparently written by a child, its hand being guided.] I 
kiss your hands, my dear mama. Harriot.’ — Addressed: 
‘ For my Lady Churchill, at the Princess’s at Tunbridge.’ 

Charles now governed without a Parliament, and, having 
deprived London and the other cities of their charters, he 
\ was master of the position. Thenceforward he virtually 

appointed the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and 
I the municipal authorities in all the large towns of the 

kingdom, and being able to pack the juries in trials where 
the Crown or its authority was concerned, he could ensure 
the conviction of all whom he wished to punish. Herein he 
was greatly assisted by unworthy judges, wdio, being de- 
pendent upon his goodwill, were but too ready to do his 
bidding. In fact, the Crown, which brooked no opposition, 
seemed for the time to have crushed the spirit of the 
people, while the cruel violation of their liberties drove 
many of England’s noblest sons to conspire against the 
Eoyal brothers. In this eventful year, Lord Bussell, Alger- 
non Sidney, and' some other leading men died at the hands 
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of the executioner for their complicity in what is cominonly 
known as the Eye House Plot, Lord Essex also, whilst a 
prisoner in the Tower, died under wdiat \?ere considered 
suspicious circumstances. The King and the Duke of York 
were actually in the Tower at the time, having gone there 
to visit that ancient royal fortress and palace.'*' 

Throughout this year, whilst James was inciting the 
King to despotic measures, William was untiring in urging 
him to call Parliament together, knowing that the final 
exclusion of James from the succession would be one of its 
first measures. It was not love for England or liberty that 
prompted this advice, but rather anxiety to see his wife 
declared heir to the Crowm, for William, like most men of 
the time, was a self-seeker. 

* It was p-ablicly announced that Essex had committed suicide, but 
it was generally thought he had been murdered. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

DEATH OF KING- CHARLES, AND SUCCESSION OF JAMES 11. 

James’s speecli in Conncil well receivecI—His detemimation to liave liis 
own way— -AVants money — Sends Churchill to Paris on a mission to 
Lewis— Coronation of James— Churchill made an English Peer — 
James attends Mass openly— Chnrchiirs house at St. Alban’s— Is 
made Governour of the Hudson Bay Company. 

Chapter On Friday, tlie festival of St. Anne, 1685, died the witty 
worthless Charles II. His stupid brother, equally 
2 , io8-|. ignoble and far less amiable and agreeable as a companion, 
succeeded him as James II. Some years before one of the 
ablest and most upright of contemporary Englishmen had 
predicted that his accession would mean the end of the 
world.* 

The exertions of Shaftesbury and the party led by him 
before his imprisonment had been all in vain. In spite of 
the most earnest efforts, they had failed to accomplish the 
exclusion of James from the throne, either by law or by 
force. The baffled and embarrassed exclusionists now 
fioched to Whitehall, and endeavoured by obsequiousness 
to make the new King forget their former hostility. Their 
reception was not cordial, and they were made to feel that 
the King would not forget their behaviour to the Duke of 
York. 

It is difficult to say what were the real feelings of the 
nation at the King’s death. The dread of having a Eoman 
Catholic King was so great that even those who denounced 


* Sir William Temple. 
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Charles for his private immorality and 'public crimes received 
the news with sorrow and dismay. 

James’s speech to his council on the afternoon of his 
brother’s death was a solemn lie, inasmuch as he promised 
to stand by the liberties of his people and to protect their 
established religion. But the impression it made every- 
where was good. Who would doubt the wmrd of an English 
King ? — ^ which ’ (with all reverence be it spoken) ^ is as 
sacred as my text,’ said Dr. Sharp in his sermon upon the 
occasion.'^ 

His subserviency to the priests was so well kno%?n abroad 
that the Spanish Ambassador at his first audience warned 
him to beware of them as counsellors in matters of State. 
James, in a fury, asked him ^ if in Spain men sought 
advice from their confessors.’ ^Yes, we do/ w’-as the 
reply, ‘ and that is why our affairs go so ill.’f The Ambas- 
sador went on to advise moderation, but James answered : 
^ I will lose all or win all/ and that resolve cost him his 
crown. Charles was wiser, for wdien on his death-])ed he 
gave James the key of his strong-box, he warned him ^ not 
to think of introducing the Bomish faith into England, h 
being a thing that was most dangerous and impracticable.’]: 

Eor a time James thought it advisable to retain his 
brother’s Ministers in office, but as all of them, wuth the 
exception of Eochester, had been more or less hostile to his 
succession, it was not long before changes were annoimced. 
The two objects he was determined to accomplish wwe 
bound, sooner or later, to bring him into collision with his 
people : the first wars to re-establish the Bomish faith, and 
the second to rule absolutely without a Parliament. He was 
cunning enough to avoid f lightening his Protestant Ministers 
at first. Except Halifax, none of them had any thing to urge 
against his ruling despotically, and he felt that if he were 
allowed to rule England without a Parliament, he would soon 


* Caldniay’s ‘ Autobiography.’ 
t Harris’s ‘ ’Williaiu III,/ vol, 
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achieve the other object, which was the paramount aim of 
his life.* But the Ministers, one and all, insisted that Par- 
liament should be called together, and, much as he hated 
the idea, he felt bound to comply. At the same time he 
sent for the French Ambassador, and begged him to explain 
to his master that this compliance meant no hostility to 
France. He had been compelled to it, he said, because 
certain revenues granted by the House of Commons had 
lapsed at the King’s death, and could only be reimposed 
by a similar authority. He took occasion to assure Barillon 
that he would always look to Lewis for advice in every 
matter of importance, and would never cease to act in his 
interests. 

James was in sore want of money, but even he felt shy in 
asking for it personally. To beg through a third party 
was, however, less unpleasant, so his brother-in-law, 
Eochester, was told to inform the French Ambassador that 
unless Lewis supplied him with funds he would be at the 
mercy of his Parliament. Barillon was aware that all 
English Parliaments, whether Whig or Tory, Pligh or Low 
Church, were opposed to France and in favour of Holland. 
It was, therefore, to the interest of Lewis XIV. that the 
King of England should be as far as possible independent 
of his Parliament, and dependent upon French gold. 
During the long years in which Charles continued to be a 
pensioner of the King of France many secret treaties were 
made between the two Sovereigns. James knew them well, 
and he knew also that Charles had sold England’s goodwill 
for money, and that Lewis had bought it to secure himself 
a free hand in his designs upon Holland and in his deal- 
ings with William,+ For some time before the death of 

* It was James who had persuaded Charles to make Sir George 
Savile Viscount Halifax after the first Dutch war. He subseciuently 
threw himself entirely into the popular party with Shaftesbury, and 
was accordingly hated by James. He and his brother were great 
friends of John Churchill. He was one of those who went bail for 
Marlborough when sent to the Tower in 1692. 

t Mackintosh, p. 336. 
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Charles II. the French King had become somewlnit remiss 
in his payments, but upon this important occasion he 
hastened to send James a dole of £20,000.* * * § It was very 
acceptable, though by no means as much as was expected. 
James, however, thought it politic to express his gratitude 
in tearful thanks to the French Ambassador, but he hinted 
at the same time that the amount was not large enough, 
and Barillon so informed his master. To thank Lewis 
personally for this welcome piresent, James sent Churchill 
to Paris, his ostensible mission being to notify officially to 
the French Court the death of Charles and the accession 
of James, t The French Ambassador informed his master 
that Churchill was selected for this duty because he was 
in possession of all particulars beai-ing upon the secret 
understanding between the two Courts, and because he was 
so highly esteemed by James. He could therefore, he 
said, better explain many particulars by word of mouth 
than could be done l)y letter. Barillon ended by warning his 
master that the Envoy had been told to ask for consider- 
able help in money. But, as a matter of fact, ChurchiU’s 
orders were partly cancelled before his departure, and 
James desired that money should not be directly asked for. 

Lord Churchill was received and lodged at Tersailles 
with all the honour due to an ‘ Envoy Extraordinary from 
his Majesty of Great Britain.’! He had audience of the 
‘most Christian King,’ and was attended by most of the 
English gentlemen in Paris, clad in the deepest mourning. § 
He was officially received by the Dauphin, and by the 
Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Orleans. |1 Three days 
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* The exact; sum was 500,000 livres, which is about the equivalent 
of ;£20,000* 

t Barillon to Lewis, Ig- 2, 1685 and 26, 2, 1685. See Fox’s 
‘James II/ 

J In a letter from B. Tempest, dated Baris, 8, 1685, it is stated 
that, ^Milor Sehurchil a este bien regale ici de plusieurs seigneurs de la 
Cour.’ F. 0. Papers, Rolls Office, France, No. 807 of 1685. 

§ F. 0. Papers of 1685, bundle 807 in Bolls Office* 

II London Gazette. 
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afterwards lie formally took leave of these august personages, 
and quitting Paris, set out for England with a letter to his 
master, in which Lewis thus referred to him : ‘ As I 
cannot doubt you will give to his report the same credence 
that I have given to what he communicated to me from 
you, I refer you to him for the rest, and particularly for 
the confidence which you may place in my friendship.’ * 

Churchill was directed by James to observe every cere- 
mony used at his official reception, as it was his intention 
to receive the Erench Ambassador in England with e.vactly 
similar formality. This plan was punctiliously carried out 
upon the arrival of Marshal de Lorge, who came to England 
in the same yacht with Churchill to congratulate James 
upon his accession. t Eeferring to James’s proceedings at 
this period, the French King said that, notwithstanding all 
the fine things given out in his name, ‘ he was as willing to 
take French gold as his brother had been.’ 

It was upon this occasion that Churchill, in a conversa- 
tion with Lord Galway upon James’s attitude towards the 
Church of Borne, said : ‘ If the King should attempt to 
change our religion I will instantly quit his service.’! In 
this notable and solemn declaration is to be found the key- 
note of all his subsequent conduct to James II., and of his 
action at the Eevolution. 

As Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Churchill assisted at 
James’s coronation. The ceremony took place on St. 
George’s Bay with great pomp ; but when the crowm was 
placed on the King’s head it tottered and nearly tumbled 
off, to the dismay of the Queen and other superstitious 
persons present. § Amongst the many ill-omens which are 

* Translation given by Coxe from the original in the Mallet Papers. 

t Lediard, vol. i., p. 36; P. 0. Papers in Bolls Court, Prance, No. 
307 of 1685. 

I Burnet, vol. iii., p. 216. 

§ In London Gazette the following advertisement appeared im- 
mediately after the Coronation : ‘ Lost, at their Majesties Coronation, 
the button of his Majesty’s Sceptre set about with twenty-four small 
diamonds, three rubies and three emeralds ; a pendant pearl from his 
Majesty’s Crown,’ etc,^London Gazette, No. 2,030. 
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;;irt;niave^ marked the day’s proceedings, « 
covered that the wind had rent the flag on the White 
Tower when it was hoisted to announce that James had 

In the following month, to reward Chm-chill for all his 
faithful services, James made him an English peer. 
duced to the House of Peers by Lords Maynai;d_ and Butler 
of Weston, he took his seat as Baron Churchill of Sane - 
rid-e, in the county of Herts. Sir Winston Churchill was 
at the same time appointed Deputy-Lieutenant for Dorset- 

sllll'Gi* • 

James having mounted the throne without open opposi- 
tion from any quarter, now thought himself strong enoug 1 0 
throw off the mask in the matter of his religion. The 
celebration of the Mass was forbidden by law, yet the vwy 
Sunday after his accession he attended Mass in state. He 
now addressed himself to the abrogation of the Test Act. 

The steps which he took with this object are described in a 
subsequent cliapter. i , 

James’s first, and indeed his only, 1 arhament met 11 
May. It was loyal and profoundly obsequious, for he had 
taken every precaution to have it packed with his friends, 
includiim four of the Churchill family-Sir Winston and 
his son Heorge, Sir John, and William Churchill. The ft o, it. 8.5 
King’s speech from the throne was dictatorial, and almost 
threatening in tone, though he assured his hearm-s that he 
possessed ‘ a true English heart.’ The nationality of his 
heart apparently varied according to the audience whose 
local pride he wished to flatter. Barillon, a month later, 
reports to his master that James had said to hiin: e 

had eaten King Lewis’s bread, that he had been brou^ 
up in Prance, and that his heart was French.’^ Charles II. 
used to read his speech ; this was an innovation on an old 
custom, but lie excused himself by saying that he could no 

* Dr Geo. Hicks, in a letter to Dr. Charlett, dated 171J. The 
canopy carried over the King’s head broke, and his son by his mistress 
Sedley died that day. 
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XXXIV. whom he had so frequently to 

- — ■ beg large sums of money. James had no such qualms, 
and he now openly demanded to have settled on him for 
life the revenues that his brother had enjoyed, and he con- 
cluded by informing Parliament that the Duke of Argyle 
had landed in the Highlands with an armed following. 

The House of Commons, though it would not tolerate 
rebellion, hesitated to make a settlement for life upon a 
Eoman Catholic Sovereign. But in the end its servility 
overcame its caution, and the demand was granted without 
conditions. It was unanimously voted that the House 
relied with confidence on the King’s royal word to rule by 
law, and to support the Church of England, for, they said, 
the Protestant religion was dearer to them than their lives. 

When not in attendance at Court, Lord and Lady Churchill 
now passed their time in Holywell House, their newly-built 
home at St. Albans.* Here Churchill thoi'oughly enjoyed 
a dornestic country life, and found unqualified pleasure in 
his wife’s society and in the companionship of his children, 
with whom he dearly loved to romp and play. Like a 
pod country gentleman, he began to take a useful part 
in local business, especially in the municipal affairs of 
St. Albans. Soon after his return from Prance, James, at 
his request, granted a new charter for that ancient town, 
and Lord Churchill was appointed High Steward in room 
iS 3, 1685. Harbottle Grimston.t In the Corporation Minute 

Book Churchill’s name is signed to the 'Declaration 
against the Solemn League and Covenant ’ — an oath that 
all who accepted office were obliged to take in accordance 
with an Act of Parliament passed soon after the Eestora- 

* This new house was rated in the Corporation books at ^50, the 
taghest rated house in the parish. He paid ^11 6a. per annum as rates 
font — A. E. Gibbs, Bsq. 

t The Corporation Becords of St. Albans. The fee of this office 
was op ‘broad gold piece, worth ^1 8s. 6d.’ It had at various times 
been held by remarkable men: the Lord High Treasurer Burghley, 
Lpd Ellesmere, when Lord Chancellor, the great Sir Francis Bacon, 
Wdliam, Bari of Salisbury, etc. 
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tion. Tliroiigh Lord Clinrchiirs interest his sailor brother 
George was returned as member for the town, and retained 
the seat until 1708. 

Churchill had always been in the habit of speculating 
in shares, and generally with considerable success. He 
at this time had ^ an adventure ’ — or, as we should now 
say, bought .1^1,200 worth of shares in the Hudson’s Bay 
Trading Company, which had been incorporated by royal 
charter in 1670. The company was paying from 10 to 50 
per cent, per annum.* James, and later on William III., 
owned stock in it, and various people about the Court fol- 
lowed their example. Churchiirs ability and great business 
capacity soon won for him the position of Governour of the 
company, in succession to Prince Eupert, who had occupied 
the chair since its incorporation, and, doubtless, the expe- 
rience which he thus obtained was of great use to him 
subsequently. Those who are accustomed to the practice 
of war fully understand that no one can conduct a campaign 
or administer an army successfully who is not a thoroughly 
good man of business. 

* Sir Donald Smith, now the Governor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
paiiy, has kindly furnished me with this information. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 


EAEL OP ARGYLE LANDS IN SCOTLAND. IS TAKEN AND 

BEHEADED. 

Monmouth in Holland, under the influence of Argyle. 

To please Ms brother, Charles had banished Monmouth 
early in the previous year. The exile took up his abode 
in Holland, where, in company with his mistress. Lady 
Wentworth, he stayed until the death of Charles in the 
following winter.* He was now' thirty-six years of age, 
and, after a dissipated youth, w'as settling down to domestic 
life. Spoilt and petted by an indulgent father, he had 
sown his wild oats surrounded by servile courtiers. Though 
a man of no real worth, his genial disposition and fondness 
for hounds, horses, and all kinds of English sport had won 
for him the love and good wishes of the English people, 
who saw in their ‘ Protestant Duke ’ a possible King, who 
might save them from the Duke of York and his priests. 
As the Protestants outnumbered the Eoman Catholics in 
Great Britain by about fifty to one, Monmouth was naturally 
regarded by James as a dangerous rival. Throughout life 
it was his fate to be alternately the plaything of cruel 
fortune, the dupe of flatterers, and the idol of dissolute 

* Lady Harriet Wentworth was Baroness Nettlestead in her own 
right and heiress of her grandfather, the Earl of Wentwortli, who died 
in 1667, her father having died before that year. She was also heiress 
to her other grandfather, the Earl of Cleveland. She died of a broken 
heart nine months after her lover’s execution. BariUon says she had 
a child by Monmouth. 
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ladies, as well as tlie tool of religious jzealots and desigiiing Chaptkh 
politicians. Shortly after the Restoration he and James 
had, it was said, both aspired 4o the favours of the same ^^585, 
lady, who naturally preferred the young and fascinating 
nephew to the ogling, middle-aged uncle. This circum- 
stance may have served to embitter their personal relations, 
but the real cause of their hostility was the fact that both 
aspired to the Crown. 

In Holland Monmouth was thrown much into the society 
of the unfortunate Earl of Argyle, who had fled thither 
to escape the death to which he had been condemned 
by James in Scotland after an infamously unjust trial. 

Argyle, who thirsted for revenge, found himself in Holland 
the centre of a crowd of discontented Protestant plotters. 

He soon obtained complete influence over the confiding 
Monmouth, and it was agreed between them that if both 
should still be in banishment when the King died, Argyle 
should raise the standard of revolt in Scotland, and 
Monmouth should do the same in England. Accordingly, 
upon the unexpected death of Charles II., and the un- 
opposed accession of James, the two conspirators deter- 
mined to carry out their agreement without delay. 

Argyle started for Scotland early in May, and before 5, 1G85. 
setting out extracted a promise from Monmouth that he 
would sail for England in a few days to carry out his 
share iir the plot. But Monmouth was not in a position 
to do this, for he wanted everything requisite for a serious 
enterprise. He had neither arms, military stores, ships, 
nor money wherewith to buy them. Had it not been for 
his promise, he would certainly have postponed the attempt, 
as his fiiends in England had not as yet been made fully 
aware of his plans, nor were any adequate preparations for 
a rising completed. 

Argyle’s following was small, and the chiefs who did 
rally to his standard soon quarrelled amongst themselves. 

His attempt was an utter failure. He was taken prisoner, 

and beheaded at Edinburgh in June. 1685. 
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Lord Churchill took so leading a part in the suppression 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, that it is desirable I should enter 
somewhat fully into its history. The ease with which these 
risings in favour of Protestantism were put down had a 
baneful influence upon James’s policy, and led him on to 
those acts of tyrannous folly which directly brought about 
the Eevolution. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MONMOUTH PBEPABES TO INVADE ENGLAND. 


Ferguson the Plotter — Monmouth has a party at home— His want of 
money — He embarks — Plis unfitness for the command of such an 
expedition. 

William, as soon as lie heard that James had been pro- 
claimed King without opposition, ordered Monmouth to 
quit Holland. He knew that this step would be highly 
appreciated by his father-in-law, with wdiom it was then 
his interest to stand well. In the far future he still saw 
the possibility of the crown of England devolving upon 
his wife, the Princess Eoyal. He had already schemed 
to bring this about, and he meant to continue his efforts 
upon every favourable opportunity. But the fulfilment 
of his hopes depended upon many changes and chances 
in.' the whirligig of time, whereas .. at the moment it was 
of the first importance that he should deal with the facts 
which immediately confronted him. His political existence, 
and that of his beloved country, were seriously threatened 
by Lewis XIV., and his most urgent need at this juncture 
was material help in troops and ships. Although the Pro- 
testant ruler of a Protestant State, it was just possible, he 
thought, that a King who was at once his uncle and his 
father-in-law might be disposed to afford him help, Catholic 
though James was. 

It has been repeatedly denied by William’s admirers that 
he was cognizant of Monmouth’s aims or intentions; but 
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XXXVL is tolerably certain that he, as Avell as James, was ouit*^ 

iiS ‘”“7, “ “•> l..d a™4ed te a 

Simultaneous rising m Scotland and in England.*- How 

ever, that he had not shared their secrets or countenmrced 
their plans, is proved by Monmouth’s own dying declara- 
tion. On the other hand it is certain, that up to 'the 
accession of James, William had evinced no diLosit 1 
0 further his father-in-law’s interests by arrestin<^ the 
conspirators. He had not even told James what he knew 
of their p^ans and proceedings, and had steadily refused 
to expel Monmouth from Dutch territory. eL now 
whilst assuring James of his wish to serve him, he Xve"i 
Aigyle and Monmouth to start from a Dutch port with 
an interval of three weeks between their Lspectf 

tentions. Common-sense told the astute William that 
the crazy plans of Argyle and Monmouth nminJ i 

wo dl^''*" *0 his advantage. It 

vould remove from his patli a rival for the Eimlish 

would 1-2“ r' Pi-otestant candidate^; it 

would keep alive and strengthen the Protestant sentiment 

al^ady strong in England ; it could not fail to intensify the 
wide-siiiead abhorrence of Popery ; and, above all, it liuld 
give James an opportunity, of which he would be quick 
to avaH himself of putting the insurrection down wlh a 
cruel severity that could not fail to make him and his 
religion still more odious to all classes of his subiects 
that William did not wish Monmouth 
i’ +1 otherwise, he would certainly have 

regiments foi which James applied as soon as he 
heard that Argyle had reached Scotland. William' sent 
to without W, ho even offererto send 

supply of arms, etc., after him ,’ 

' 24 . . " 
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some aoocl Dutch troops also, and to take command himself Ohaptbb 
of the army that was to operate against Monmouth. He ^ 
was evidently sincere ; and in making these offers he could 1^85. 
not have been influenced, as it is sometimes said that he 
was, by Monmouth’s assumption of the royal title contrary 
to the terms of some supposed agreement between them. 

I When Bentinck made these proposals in William’s name 

to King James, Monmouth had not yet proclaimed himself 
King. 

Compelled by William to leave Holland, Monmouth took 
up his abode at Brussels. Hunted from that city by the 
Spanish authorities, who were moved by his uncle James, 
he hid himself in Amsterdam. It was there that he 
arranged with Argyle and the other conspirators the details 
of the plot for the simultaneous invasion of England and 
Scotland.'* One of the chief movers in this undertaking 
was the notorious Scotch minister, Kobert Ferguson, 

! commonly known as ^ The Plotter.’ Pie had been chaplain 

and factotum to Lord Shaftesbury ; and, deeply implicated 
in the Eye Plouse Plot, he Had fled to Holland, where he 
lived in an atmosphere of conspiracy. He was the Judas 
in Dryden’s ^Absalom and Achitophel,^ but he finally 
changed sides, and ended his days as a scheming Jacobite. 

Being at this time, however, a Protestant enthusiast, he 
obtained a considerable influence over Monmouth, and 
used it to incite him to rebellion, God, he said, would 
never forsake those who fought in His sacred cause and in 
that of liberty. Though full of subtlety, he lacked wisdom 
and common-sense, and a more dangerous adviser for a man 
of Monmouth’s calibre it would be difficult to imagine. f 

* The English refugees who took the lead in all these schemes were 
Lord Grey of Werke, Sir J. Cockranj Colonel H'olins, Captain Mathews, 

Mr. Wade of Bristol, Eimbolt, Daw and Ferguson (‘The Plotter’). 

f He belonged to an old Scottish family. Plis father had been 
M.P. for Inverary in the first Scotch Parliament of the Best oration. 

It was he who composed that long, badly- worded proclamation which 
Monmouth published upon landing, in which he accused James of 
having murdered his own brother the long. 
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Chaptee At the end of April William wrote to Eochester, assuring 
XXXVI. word of honour that he did not know if Mon- 

xf A, 1685. mouth were still in Holland. Should he find him, he 
would, he said, at once order him to quit the country, 
il!- 5, 1685. Three weeks afterwards, by James’s directions, a circular 
was sent to all the county authorities of England and 
Scotland enjoining vigilance, as it was known that Argyle 
had sailed for Scotland, and it was thought that a descent 
upon some part of the North of England might be 
attempted by Monmouth with a view to join him. There 
is no doubt that Monmouth’s intention to raise the standard 
of rebellion was known in the West at least two or three 
weeks before he landed at Lyme Eegis. On June 1 the 
Mayor of Taunton wrote to warn the Mayor of Exeter 
that he had ascertained from intercepted letters that an 
immediate rising in the West was in contemplation.*' Up 
to the last, so well was Monmouth’s secret kept by his 
followers, that it was generally believed his attempt at 
insurrection would be made in the northern counties, where 
he was popular and possessed many friends, 

Monmouth wanted arms, but, above all, he needed 
money. Had William favoured his enterprise, he could, 
at least in secret, have helped him financially. To raise 
money, Monmouth pawned his own jewels and those of 
his mistress for 32,000 guilders (,£2,'733). The English 
refugees subscribed what they could, and, amongst others, 

the great Locke gave £400. But the total amount col- 
lected was ridiculously small when compared with the 
magnitude of the undertaking and the issues involved. 
With the money so obtained, Monmouth purchased what 
arms and military equipment he could, including four 
small field-pieces, which constituted all his artillery.f He 


* Historical MSS., Fifth Report, p. 371. 

f He paid £'3,000 for these four field-guns, 1,500 cuirasses, 1,500 
swords, pikes and muskets, a small number of carbines and pistols, and 
some 200 barrels of powder. His advisers persuaded him that those 
who were to Join him on landing would all come well armed. 
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foolishly bought 1,500 breastpieces, which were of no use Chai^tke 
to him- They were left at Lyme Begis when he marched 
for Taunton. Muskets or matchlocks would have served 1685. 
his purpose better than armour, for which his peasant 
followers did not care. For the hire of the 82-gun 
frigate in which he himself sailed he paid £5,500- Had 
William given him arms and accoutrements for, say, 20,000 
men, the rebellion might have had a very different ending. 

About 2 o’clock on Sunday morning, May 24, Monmouth -.M, 1685, 
and his friends left Amsterdam in a lighter for the three 
ships which he had previously sent on to the TexeL His 
party numbered about seventy persons, including his 
private chaplain, Mr. Hooke, an Independent preacher, 
who subsequently became a Eoman Catholic, and a devoted 
adherent of James II., whom he followed into exile.'^ 
Head-winds retarded the lighter, and it was not until 
Saturday that she reached the ships. After some diffi- i6S5. 
eulties with the Dutch authorities, who, instigated by the 
English Ambassador, wished to detain the ships, they 
weighed anchor at daybreak on the following morning, 
and sailed for the English coast. t The wind and weather 
were unfavourable, and no fewer than twelve days were 
spent at sea before they anchored in the bay off the little 
village of Lyme Begis, only a few miles distant from 
John ChurehilFs birthplace. James had given his fleet 
strict orders to keep the sharpest possible look-out for 
Monmouth’s little squadron ; yet for twelve days it beat 
about the Channel without being discovered, and finally 
reached a port where its men and military stores were 
landed, not only without interruption, but without the fact 
being even discovered by any one of James’s numerous 
ships of war. 

The day after Monmouth quitted Amsterdam, William 

* He entered the French army, and rose to be a Lie\itenant- General. 

f Colonel Be vis Skelton was then our Ambassador at the Hague. 

In the previous reign he had been compelled to leave the army because 
he was a Roman Catholic. 
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sent to Eochester a full detail of tlie plan for the intended 
risings in Scotland and England, and Bentinck on the 
same day reported to him that Monmouth’s destination 
was the West of England* William added most solemnly 
that neither he nor the Princess Mary had been in any way 
privy to the schemes. 

Although William offered to help James in the sup-* 
pression of the rebellion, there was a strong feeling in 
Holland in its favour. Prayers were offered up in many 
churches asking . God to bless an undertaking whicli 
thousands of pious peoi)le believed to be conceived in the 
interests of true religion. 

Though personally brave and a favourite with his men, 
Monmouth lacked the qualities of a leader. He was want- 
ing in firmness and decision, and especially in that force 
of character Avhich inspires others with confidence in their 
leader’s views. He had seen but little of war ; he had 
served exclusively with regular troops ; and from the first 
he had evinced a want of confidence in the raw levies whO' 
rallied to his standard. He was one of Unit sort of cut- 
and-dried, old-fashioned officers, who could not believe, 
it possible that badly-armed, slovenly-looking regiments, 
untrained in the formal evolutions of a regular army,, 
could be of any real military value. To officers of his, 
class it was, and still is, heresy to hold that a man can 
be capable of doing a soldier’s work unless he is dressed 
like a cockatoo, and drilled to stand like a ramrod, with his. 
nose in the air* Monmouth was not the man to lead a 
desperate enterprise, in which success depended upon the 
rapid conversion into soldiers of dull West-Country peasants. 
No one knew this better than the astute Prince of Orange, 
who had lately had ample opportunities of gauging his. 
character. and capacity. 

Erom the first Monmouth seems to have been fully 
conscious of the difficulties and dangers of the enterprise 
into which he had been driven by the importunity of 
Argyle, by the fiery preaching of Eerguson, and by the. 
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pleadings of the mimerous British exiles in Holland. 
Dangerous and desperate ventures call for a leader endowed 
with natural genius for wai% and with inborn qualifications, 
of which Monmouth possessed none. 

The only man of any note who landed with him was 
Forde, Lord Grey of Werke.^' He had long been one of 
Monmouth’s supporters, though he had good reason to 
believe that the ‘ Protestant Duke ’ had been his wife’s 
lover. t To him Monmouth, unfortunately for his cause, 
gave the command of all his mounted, men, for his conduct 
in action affords good grounds for the accusation of cowardice 
so freely alleged against him. After his capture he was 
despicable enough to buy his unworthy life by giving- 
evidence to secure the conviction of brave men who had 
believed in and followed him. 

* He was bom 1654, and died 1701. He was a cow^ard, and 
a bad man all round. In 1682 he seduced his sister-in-law, Lady 
Henrietta, daughter of George, Earl of Bexkeley, and on f.}!- 8, 1682, 
had carried her off— slie %vas only eighteen years of ag^e — from her 
father's liouse, the Durdans, at Epsoni. Pardoned by James for tlio 
part he took in Monmouth’s rebellion, he was created Earl of Tanker- 
ville, in 1695, by William III., who also made him a Privy Councillor 
and afterwards Lord PriA'y Seal. His only child — a daughter — married 
Charles Bennet, Lord Ossulston, who in 1714 was created Earl of 
Tankerville. He was the ‘ cold Caleb ’ of ‘ Absalom and AchitopheL’ 
He was a zealous Exelusionist, and had been concerned in the Bye 
House Plot. 

f Henry Sidney's Diary, by Bienco\ve, vol. i., pp. 237, 268. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII. 


3I0NM0OTH LANDS AT LYME REGIS, AND CHURCHILL TAKES 
THE FIELD AGAINST HIM. 

Cliurchill’s activity— Encounter with the rebels — The Militia dis- 
affected— Feversham supersedes Churchill in command— Fever- 
sham’s character — He reaches Bristol. 

Cn.\rTER At 4 8). HI. of SutHT^iiy, Jiiiic 13, iin oxpioss iGRcliod 
XXXVII. London to announce that Monmouth had landed at Lyme 
6, 1685. Eegis two days before.* It came from the Mayor of that 
little Dorsetshire seaport, and was dated June 11, ‘near 
twelve at night,’ from Honiton, to which place he had 
ridden on his way to Exeter to inform the Duke of 
Albemarle, the Lord-Lieutenant of Devon, of Monmouth’s 
landing. Two other loyal burgesses of Lyme had also set 
out late the same evening to carry the news to London. 
They rode hard throughout the night, and, upon reaching 
the City, went straight to. the house of Sir Winston 
Churchill, who represented their borough in Parliament. 
He and his son. Lord Churchill, carried them to Whitehall, 
where they were questioned, on oath, by the Kmg in 
Council. 

Their news was that Monmouth had arrived on the pre- 
vious Thursday at Lyme with a frigate, one small vessel, 
and a dogger, t and had occupied the town with about 300 

Lyme Begis is 143 miles by road from London, and is 22 miles 
west of Dorchester. 

f A ‘ dogger ’ was a small craft — soxnetiines merely a fishing-boat— 
with one mast. 
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armed men ; that he had landed ; and, lastly, that he had CuAn'Kii 
set up his standard, and had issued a proclamation in 
which he denounced James ‘ as a usurper, a murderer, a 
traitor, and a tyrant/ This intelligence was at once com- 
municated to Parliament, and a Council was forthwith 
called by ^Yhich measures were taken with the utmost 
promptitude. A Bill of Attainder against Monmouth was 
passed through both Houses of Parliament, .£400,000 was 
voted to enable the King to put down the rebellion,* and a 
reward of £6,000 was offered for Monmouth’s body, dead or 
alive, t Immediate oiTlers w^ere sent to call out the militia 
of the West, and officers of the regular army wem 
despatched to advise the lieutenants of counties upon all 
military matters. The six British regiments in the Dutch 
service were recalled from Holland, and four companies of 
the Irish Guards were ordered to England. J All ^com- 
mission officers’ w^ere directed to join their regiments 
forthwith. 

Monmouth’s friends were known to be numerous in 
London, where an outbreak was expected : James com- 
mitted many of them to prison. All the troops that could 
1)6 spared from the capital, and those collected from other 
towns, were ordered to march for Salisbury without delay. 

James selected Lord Churchill to command them, and 
conferred upon him the rank of Brigadier. § He set out|j{ 6, lasr., 

The Bill of Attainder passed the House of Commons in two days 
and the House of Lords in one. 

t Parliament, having voted supply and passed Monmouth’s Bill of 
Attainder, was adjourned from {ir 1 to 8, and subsequently to 

11, 1685. It met then for a few days, and was prorogued to % 

168g. 

X Three of these British regiments were Scotch, and had long been 
in the Dutch service ; three were English, and had been raised in 
1674 from the regiments which Charles had been compelled to dis- 
band when peace was made with Holland in that year. 

§ A fortnight later lie was promoted to be Major-General ‘ over all 
forces, horse and foot,’ 7, 1685. Both Kirke and Trelawney were 
commanded to take their orders from him. The troops with which 
Churchill set out ivere ; Four troops of the Earl of Oxford’s Horse, 
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OHAn'KJi from London on Saturday, June 15, and on the 17th 
reached Bridport, where he found some of the Militia 
, . already collected. On the following day he pushed on to 

b, ,). established his headquarters at 

ri! t), 1(585. Chard, eighteen miles south of Bridgewater, and one 
hundred and forty miles from London. Here he found 
himself in the familiar scenes of his early bojdiood, for Ash . 
House was only about eight miles to the south-west of his 
headquarters. He at once set to work with that earnest 
activity which distinguished him all through life. The day 
after his arrival he wrote as follows from Chard to the 
Duke of Somerset : ‘ This morning I received yours. I am 
now in Somersetshire, and shall join you by following the 
Duke of Monmouth so close as I can on his marches, which 
I think is the only way for me to join you or to do the 
King’s service ; but I think you should force the Duke of 
Albemarle to join you, for he has a good force of men, and 
is not so well able to attend the Duke of Monmouth’s 
march as I am, by reason of the King’s Horse which I 
have with me.’ 

f4 6, 1685. He scoured the country in ,all directions with his 
mounted troops, and, hearing of some rebels in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taunton, he sent a small party of Oxford’s 
Eegiment to look them up.t The result was a skirmish 
in the forest of Ashill, about half-way between Chard 
and Taunton, and to this day the spot is known as the 
‘Fight Ground.’ Lieutenant Moneux, in command of 
the King’s party, was mortally wounded, and a few were 
killed on both sides. J Churchill reported that he found 

now the Koyal Horse Guards Blue; four troops of the lung’s Dragoons, 
now the Eoyal Dragoons, of which Churchill was Colonel ; five com- 
panies of the Queen Dowager’s Begiinent, now the Queen’s or West 
Surrey. A few days later five more troops joined the Eoyal Dragoons. 
More troops were to follow as soon as possible (Dorn. Papers, British 
Museum). 

* Historical MSS., Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p* 97. 

f The Blues. 

X ‘ History of Chard,’ by E. Green, p. 51, 
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the rebels in force at Taunton, well armed and daily 
increasing in numbers. Prom this date until the linal 
struggle at Sedgemoor he never lost touch of them, and 
followed close upon Monmouth’s footsteps wherever he 
went. By his energy, and the continual movement of 
his mounted troops, he prevented many from Joining 
the rebels, who would otherwise have gone to swell 
Monmouth’s army. At this work his local knowledge 
was of great use to him. As is always the case with our 
rapidly-improvised armies, transport was the first serious 
difficulty, increased by the fact of the whole country 
being in sympathy with Monmouth. But Churchill 
drew what supplies he could from the neighbouring 
villages, and pressed the available horses and wag- 
gons for the King’s service. The Axminster parish 
books contain several entries of expenses incurred by 
his orders: ‘Paid for four carts to go to Chard to attend 
on the Lord Churchill, and guides, and other expenses, 
£1 11s. Od.’ ; ‘ For one cart and five pack horses, to convey 
Captain CliurchiU’s Troop of Dragoons to Crewkern, 
£1 2s. Od.,’ etc.^* 

On Friday, the 21st, Churchill wrote as follows to the 
Duke of Somerset, who was still at Bristol: ‘ Chard —I 
received you letter this morning, and will certainly be on 
tuesday at 11 in the morning at Bridgewater, where I hope 
you will meet me with what Militia you have. I have 
forces enough not to apprehend the Duke of Monmouth ; 
but quite contrary should be glad to meet with him and my 
men are in so good heart. This afternoon Colonel Kirke’s 
regiment joins me, which will be an addition to your 
strength.’! Later on in the day he had another letter 
from the Duke of Somerset, which made him somewhat 
change his plans, for in reply he wrote that he intended to 
‘march to-morrow to Langport, so that I will follow him’ 
(Monmouth) ‘as close as ever I can. I intend to be at 

*'■' ‘ Book of the Axe,’ p. 347. 

t Historical MSS., Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 98. 
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"Wells on tuesday, where I hope I shall find you, and that 
will be much better than to send a troop of Horse.’'*' 

The Militia had no sympathy with the Eoyal cause, and 
fully shared the Western sentiment for Protestantism and 
Monmouth. The Duke of Albemarle was so fully alive to- 
this fact that as early as June 12 he had asked officially 
for the aid of regular troops. In answer to this request^ 
Sunderland informed him that Churchill, with some de- 
tachments, was to start at once for the West, and that the 
Governour of Portsmouth had been ordered to send some 
field-guns also, under an escort of five companies of the 
Queen’s Eegiment.t These guns, sixteen in number, started 
accordingly under the command of Lord Churchiirs brother 
Charles, who was Lieutenant -Colonel of that regiment.. 
The original intention had been that Lord Churchill should 
command all the troops to be employed against Monmouth,, 
for James had confidence in his ability, and had not as yet 
taken any strong religious prejudice against him. But he 
had not been many hours on his road to the West before 
the King seems suddenly to have remembered the obliga- 
tions he was under to Turenne for effective help and many 
acts of kindness received from him when in exile before 
the Eestoration. He could now in a measure repay that 
generous soldier by giving the command in the field to 
his nephew, Lord Feversham, in whose loyalty and 
courage he implicitly believed. It would be a cruel blow 
to his faithful servant Churchill, but that must be ignored. 
Pefersham was accordingly made General-in-Chief of the 
Forces in the West, with Churchill under him as second 
in command. 

Lewis Duras, a French Protestant noble, had come to 
England to escape persecution on account of his religion. + 

* Historical MSS., Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 98, 

t This regiment is now the King’s Own or Boy al Lancaster Eegi- 
nient. 

J Though a Protestant, he never swerved from his allegiance to 
James. Born in 1038, he died 4, 1709. 
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His fatlier was the Marquis de Blanqiiefort ; his mother was 
Turenne’s sister. He had been naturalized as an English- 
man hi 1665, and succeeded his father-in-law as Earl of 
Feversham twelve 3^ears afterwards. Dai'k-complexioned 
and of middle height, he was just twelve years older than 
Churchill. A man of affable and polished manners, he was 
honest and well-meaning, but slow and infirm of purpose.^" 

He is said to have been a suitor for the hand of Monmouth’s 
mistress, Lady Henrietta Wentworth, and now, by a strange 
coincidence, he was about to command in the field against 
his successful rival.t He was not accounted a strong 
Protestant in England, though, when in Prance, he would 
not, like his two brothers and his uncle Turenne, change 
his religion to please Lewis XIV. This campaign in the 
West proved him to be no General ; and it showed that, 
in common with many of the French nobles of that time, 
he had no regard whatever for the lives of the peasantry. 

He gained no respect from his officers, who pronounced 
him heavy and indolent from over-eating. A serious injury 
in the head some five or six years before had necessitated 
the operation of trepanning, and it is possible that his lazi- 
ness and addiction to sleep may have been the result of 
this accident, t In spite of his being a Protestant, he was 
so much disliked as a foreigner by the faction opposed to 
James, that as early as 1680 it had been resolved in the 
House of Commons ' to present an address to his Majesty 1, i(> 80 . 
to remove Lewis, Earl of Feversham, from all military 
offices and commands, as a promoter of Popery and of 
the Popish interests.’ This feeling was doubtless due to 
his being James’s close friend and supjporter. 

The change of command was not a happy move for 
James, and no man who understood war would have made 
it. Foreigners never have been popular in England, and 
British troops were not likely to do well under Lord 

* John Macky, Beresby, Barnet. 

t Boberts’ ‘Monmouth,’ voL ii., p. 85. 

X Hatton, ‘ Correspondence,’ voL i., p. 171. 
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Chapter Eeversliani, even had he been an able soldier, wliieh lie 
certainly was not. 

In Sunderland’s early letters to Chiireliill no mention is 
made of Feversham’s appointment. He tells him that the 
King had received his letter of the 17th, and that he 
(Sunderland) had also received his two letters of the same 
date. Even then Churchill was a good correspondent, 
lieeping his Government well informed upon all such 
military proceedings as he considered it advisable that they 
should know. Sunderland goes on to say that, according 
to the information obtained by the King, it was believed 
that the rebels wei*e making for Bristol, and it was therefore 
desirable that Churchill should place himself somewhere 
between them and that city. James thought that Bridge- 
water would best answer the purpose, and the Excise 
officers there were accordingly ordered to place £4,000 at 
his disposal, but the selection was entirely left to him. 
Sunderland told him, further, where the several regiments 
of militia had been ordered to asseml)le, and named some 
regular officers who had been selected to accompany those 
regiments for the purpose of dry-nursing their inexperienced 
t>, 1685. colonels. On June 17 Sunderland wrote to tell Churchill 
that the Duke of Beaufort had been ordered to secure Bristol 
with any militia he could collect from the counties under his 
jurisdiction.'^ The Hampshire, Berkshire, Surrey and Sussex 
militia had been called out, he added, and sent respectively 
to Salisbury, Beading, Earnham, and the New Forest, 
Colonel Kirke reached Salisbury from Andover t on the 
IStli, on which day, although Lord Sunderland wrote to 
tell the Duke of Somerset that the King had ‘' appointed 
my Lord Churchill to command his forces which are 
marched dowm into the West, and would therefore have 
your Grace constantly correspond with him,’ there is not a 
word about Feversham. He adds in a postscript : ^ I believe 

* The Duke of Beaufort had reached Bristol, of which he was 
Governor, on June 16. 
t A distance of 17|« miles. 
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my Lord Churchill is now with ye Duke of Albemarle.’-^' 
It is therefore evident that on Thursday, June 18, this 
change of coinmanders had not been finally determined 
upon. Indeed, it would appear from Sunderland's letter to 
Churchill of Friday, the 19th, in which there is no mention 
of Peversham, that when it w^as written the change had not 
even then been made. Later on in that day, however, 
Sunderland wrote to tell Churchill of his supersession. He 
says that the King has 'given the Earl of Peversham a 
commission to be Lieutenant-General,’ and that he was to 
command all the Lieutenants of the Western Counties. 
Churchill was ordered to send back by bearer all the news 
to Peversham, who was then on the march for Bath, that 
would be useful to him as Commander-in-Chief.f He adds 
^ that three battalions of the Foot Guards, 150 of the Horse 
Guards, two troops of the Earl of Oxford’s, and two troops 
of Dragoons,’ were to march for Bath as soon as possible. 
His next letter would, he said, contain a commission giving 
him the rank of Brigadier-General. In a letter of the same 
date he tells the Duke of Somerset that the King had made 
Peversham Lieutenant-General, and that the latter was to 
march for the West on June 20 'with a considerable body 
of Horse and Foot, and that the train of artillery is to follow 
on Monday ’ (June 24) , t 

The promised reinforcements § left London for Bath on 
Saturday, June 20, and, in four marches, reached Marl- 
borough, where they halted for orders. Peversham set B 
out for Bristol on the same day, and the artillery train 
of sixteen brass pieces, from the Tower, followed. !i He 
reached Bristol about noon on June 23, and spent the 

* Historical MSS., Duke of Nortliuinberland’s Papers, p. 97. 

§ State Papers, James II., Domestic, bundle 2. 

J Historical MSS., Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 97. 

§ Two troops of Oxford’s Horse, under Sir Thomas Compton, and 
two troops of the Eoyal Dragoons, two battalions of the 1st Guards, one 
battalion of the Coldstream, and five companies of Dumbarton’s Foot. 

;| Feversham’s guard consisted of * 150 Horse Guards and 60 Horse 
Grenadiers.’ 
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remainder of the day with the Dukes of Beaufort and 
Somerset in sight-seeing. Two days before, he had ordered 
the latter to destroy the bridge at Keyiivsham, near Bristol, 
and had recommended that the bridge at Bath should be 
similarly dealt with. 

We have every reason to believe, from Churchiirs letters, 
that he felt his supersession most deeply. He knew ^ 
Feversham to be an indolent glutton of no military re- 
putation. At the age of thirty-five he had at last, as he 
thought, been given an opportunity of showing what he could 
do as a General commanding in the field. If he succeeded, 
as he would most surely have done, he knew that honours 
and lucrative appointments would be his reward. And now 
that fame and fortune seemed to be within his grasp, to 
have them snatched from him in favour of an unknown 
and incompetent Frenchman was hard indeed. Had he 
been the scion of a noble house, no such slight would, he 
knew, have been put upon him ; but as a poor soldier of » 
fortune, the son of a ruined Cavalier of humble position, he 
had to accept the inevitable, and bear the injustice with 
what grace he might. Sufficiently philosophical to be re- 
signed, he was yet too ambitious to be contented. 

James was alarmed for the safety of Bristol, ancl from 
the first expected that Monmouth would try to obtain 
possession of so important a seaport. It was known to* 
contain a large number of people hostile to the King, and 
therefore friendly to his jiopular nephew. The Duke of Beau- 
fort, Governour of Bristol, had been ordered to occupy the 1 
city with the militia of Gloucester, Monmouth, and Hereford- i’ 
shire. Lord Abingdon with the militia of Oxford, and the 
Duke of Norfolk with that of Berks, were to march on 
Beading. The Surrey militia was ordered to Farnham, and 
that of Hampshire to Salisbury. The Earl of Dorset was 
to occupy the New Forest with the Sussex Militia Horse 
under Lord Lumley.* Bath was held by the Somersetshire 

* Although he had left the Ch\irch of Borne and become a Pro- 
testant, he was loyal to James as his lawful King. 
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militia, under the Duke of Somerset ; and the Wiltshire, CuAFrBH 
under Lord Pembroke, were marching upon Chippenham, 

Colonel Oglethorpe, with a party of the Life Guards, had 168 . 5 . 
been sent forward to Warminster to obtain information, 
and met Peversham at Bath on June 24 with the new's that 
on the evening before Monmouth had been at Shepton- 
Mallet. 

On June 24 it was Imown in London that Monmouth 
was near Glastonbury, closely watched by Churchill, who 
on the 22nd had sent a party of forty Horse from Langport 
to look the rebels up. A slight skirmish had ensued, and 
Monmouth’s squadron, said to be double the Eoyalists in 
number, had been driven back to the rebel camp.* 

Feversham had ordered the Royal forces to concentrate 
at Bath, where he found them collected, including 
Churchill’s troops, when he arrived on Jmie 26. He had 
found it necessary to leave his guns and impedimenta for 
the moment at Devizes under a guard. Owing to the wet- 
ness of the season, the roads were in a deplorable state, 
and, as the country was much enclosed, the guns would 
seriously hamper his movements. + 

We must now go back a little, and describe Monmouth’s 
movements previous to the date at which the Royal forces 
sent to oppose him had been thus concentrated at Bath. 

^ London G a fsette of 24, 6, 1685. 

t Historical MSS,, Dartmouth Papers, p. 126. He had sixteen guns 
in all; nine left London on June 24, escorted by five companies of 
Dumbarton’s Eeginient (the Eoyal Scots). 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIIL 

MOVEMENTS OF THE REBELS AND OF THE ROYAL FORGES 
1>RI0R TO THE BATTLE OF SEDGBMOOR. 

Lord Grey runs away during the attack on Bridport — Fletcher goes 
back to Holland — Skirmish near Axminster— Monmouth writes to 
Churchill— He reaches Taunton, then Keynsham— Is repulsed at 
Bath— Tents supplied to the BoyalArmy — AVells : Complaints of the 
Artillery— Marlborough’s power of foresight. 

Chai'teu. Monmouth commanded silence upon landing with his little 
X XXVI IL followers at Lyme Eegis, and, falling on his knees, 

thanked God for a safe voyage, and implored His blessing 
on the enterprise thus begun. The village was in a 
ferment, and before the Duke had left his ship the leading 
^ a 6 , 1685 . inhabitants had discussed the propriety of firing their big 
gun at it. Want of powder brought the debate to an 
abrupt end, but, as the next best thing, the town drums 
were beaten to call the borough militia to arms. One man 
answered the summons, and he, finding himself alone, 
thought it better to join Monmouth, a proceeding for which 
he was hanged after the battle of Sedgemoor, 

The news of Monmouth’s landing spread rapidly through 
all the Western country where he had many adherents. 
About a week before, the militia had been embodied as a 
precautionary measure against any possible rising in con- 
sequence of Argyle’s attempt in Scotland. But it was soon 
discovered that the loyalty of this force could not be 
depended upon. The agricultural labourers, tradesmen, 
and mechanics were on the side of the Protestant Duke. 
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There were no regular troops at hand, and before they Ohaptku 
could arrive from London, much might be done by an 
active, intelligent leader. But Monmouth was not the 1^85. 
man for this work. It was of the utmost consequence that 
he should inspire his followers with confidence in his courage, 
determination and ability. This is the first step towards 
success in all rebellions, and it requires resolution in 
council, as well as vigorous action in the field. But where 
prompt decision was necessary Monmouth hesitated, and, 
by vacillation and half-hearted measures, he lost the 
opportunities presented to him by favouring fortune. It 
is curious to note how often the leader has been afforded 
such opportunities at the beginning of a rebellion, oppor- 
tunities which history tells us are always as fleeting as 
they are precious. Unless seized at the moment they are 
lost for ever, and their loss means death to the rebel’s 
hopes, if not to himself. Monmouth does not seem to 
.have realized this, or to have appreciated the critical 
nature of an undertaking in ■which he must either ride on 
the crest of the wave of triumph or be hopelessly engulfed. 

Two such opportunities soon offered themselves to him, 
but of neither was he capable of availing himself. 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday w^ere spent in landing i|,y4 
stores, guns, arms, etc., from the ships, and in distributing 
them amongst the peasants and mechanics who flocked to 
join him. The country gentry held aloof, and few even of 
the middle class or small yeomen enrolled themselves under 
his standard; but amongst those who did join him was 
Joshua Churchill, commonly known as Colonel Churchill. 

He was not a near relative of Sir Winton’s, but he came 
from the same stock ; indeed, several families of the name 
were then living in Dorsetshire.* Daniel De Foe, the 
author, was one of Monmouth’s recruits. 

* There is a portrait of Colonel J. Churchill in Collintoii House, 

Dorchester, and it is tolerably certain that he belonged to that branch 
of the faniily, a younger brother of William Churchill, the 

London printer, who had made money at his trade. His elder brother, 
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(^nAr'PKii Large numbers were anxious to throw in their lot with 
xxxviii, could not accept their services, as he had no 

arms to give them. Every effort was made to improvise 
weapons, and many of the men had nothing better than 
scythes fastened lengthways to long poles. Want of ready 
money was a great hindrance, but the smitlis in all the 
neighbouring villages were hard at work, night and day, 
converting scythes and forks into pikes, and it was 
boastfully announced that with these they would ^easily 
mow down the Popish army, and make new-fashioned 
Protestant hay.’"^ Never before, or since, was a rebellion 
undertaken with such scanty means.! 

The two opportunities referred to now presented them- 
selves, and both were lost through mismanagement. The 
first was at Bridport— only eight miles from Lyme Eegis-- 
where the Dorset militia had been ordered to assemble. 
They had not as yet all turned out, and those who had 
assembled had taken no precautions against attacdi or sur- 
prise. The regiment was known to l)e Ih’ott^stant in feeling, 
and therefore not likely to fight with much heart for their 
bigoted Catholic King. What more easy tlian to attack them 


Awnsliam, was the well-known bookseller and publisher who carried 
on business at the. sign of the Black Swan, Paternoster Kow. When 
this branch of the family became rich, they purchased many manors 
in Dorsetshire. Another brother, John, was the printer who received 
,-i-l,000 for printing the manifesto of William III. In the War Office 
Commission Books there is an entry of ‘Joshua Churchill, Gent.,’ who 
was made Ensign in the Earl of Monmouth’s Begiment, 7, 1689, 
and became a Lieutenant 4, 1692. I think this is the man who in 
1710-11 was appointed to command the Marines, then ordered to 
Canada. See Luttrell. 

* ‘ A complete collection of all the Keports, lyes and stories which 
were the forerunners of the Great Bevolution of 1688,’ p. 51. Some 
of these rude scythe weapons may be seen in the Tower, 

f His paymaster was Mr. Hey wood Dare, who had been one of his 
leading councillors in Holland. He was an earnest man, well known 
amongst the Nonconformists of the West. The Commissary- General 
was Mr, Sam Story. His surgeons were Drs. Temple, Gayland and 
Oliver. 
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vigorously bv night ? Such a blow, if struck home at this Cham'eh 
early period of the rebellion, could not fail to be of _ ‘ 
incalculable advantage to the rebel cause. ' First blood,’ 
especially where raw levies are concerned, gives a confi- 
dence to irregular troops out of all proportion to the 
amount of success obtained. Monmouth seems to have 
understood this, but he had not the military skill or 
experience to give effect to it with the undisciplined men at 
his disposal ; and, though he wisely resolved to attack 
before the whole of this militia regiment had assembled, 
lie unfortunately gave command of the operation to Lord 
Grey. With 400 men Grey started for Bridport on Satur- if 6, 1685. 
day night, intending to make his attack at daybreak on 
the following morning. He marched in silence all through 
the dark, and at the first streak of dawm, under cover of 
a heavy mist, he fell upon the unsuspecting enemy, who 
had no guards or outlying piquets to warn them of their 
danger. The surprise was complete, and success seemed 
assured, when Lord Grey, in a panic, ran away at the 
head of his mounted men. Colonel Vernier, the second 
in command, drew off his Foot in tolerable order, and 
reached Lyme Regis without molestation from the astonished ' 
militia. Had Grey behaved with even ordinary courage 
the affair must have been a brilliant success, and would 
have obtained for Monmouth the militia arms and accoutre- 
ments, of which he stood so much in need. There is little 
doubt also that many of the militiamen would have openly 
joined him, and the moral effect of this would have been 
great in London, as well as in the locality. 

Monmouth was at his wits’ end how to act. The only 
gentleman with him had turned out a coward, and yet he did 
not dare to dismiss him, although urged to do so by Fletcher, 
who was next in importance to Grey. Fletcher had been 
of Monmouth’s council in Holland, and was invaluable 
from his social standing, military knowledge, and general 
ability. But it would seem that from the first an unlucky 
fatality pursued Monmouth, for by another most untoward 
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accident he was now to lose Fletcher, the ablest of his 
followers. During the preparation for the attack on Brid- 
port Fletcher had a dispute about a horse with Mr. Dare, a 
Taunton goldsmith, whom he shot in an outburst of anger, 
and had to fly the country in consequence.* 

The Eeverend B. Ferguson accompanied the expedition 
as chaplain. He was a genuine demagogue, who thoroughly 
understood his trade, and was animated by the demagogue’s 
habitual disregard for truth. Before leading Holland he 
had drawn up a ‘declaration ’ for the English people, setting 
forth their grievances. It was a long rambling indict- 
ment against James, who, it was asserted, had poisoned King 
Charles II. This ‘ declaration ’ was made public at Lyme 
Eegis, and was well received by the ignorant people whose 
passions it was intended to arouse. 

After a stay of four days at Lyme Eegis, Monmouth moved 
on Monday to Axminster— a distance of only five and a half 
miles— with a force of about 3,000 men. Every man wore 
in his hat a green bough, which thenceforward became the 
distinguishing mark of the rebels. As he neared Asmmster 
he discovered the Duke of Albemarle, with the Devon 
militia, approaching from Exeter, to form a junction with 
the Somerset militia, under Colonel Luttrell. Here was his 
second great opportunity. There was some little skirmish- 
ing, in which Albemarle soon discovered, to his cost, that his 
men would not fight in earnest against Monmouth. Both 
militia regiments retreated in considerable disorder, many 
men throwing away both arms and accoutrements to facilitate 
their flight ; one battalion fell back as far as Wellington, a 
distance of twenty-two miles. Lord Churchill describes this 
affair in the following letter to J ames : ‘ I am sorry to send 
your Majesty this ill news : which is unless speedy course be 
taken, we are like to lose this country to the I’ebels : for we 
have those two regiments run away a second time, that are 

* Dare had been convicted in 1680 of using seditious language, was 
fined and imprisoned, but eventually escaped to Holland, where he 
Joined in Monmouth’s plot, and came to England in his ship. 
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mentioned in a letter directed to my Lord Sunderland from Ckaptkr 
their colours, and it happened thus : The Duke of Albemarle 
sends to Sir E. Phellipps and Colonel Luttrell, that he would 
be at Axeminster on such a day with some forces, and would 
have them meet him there : so away marched those two 
regiments, one out of Chard and the other out of Crewkern : 

•and when they came to the top of the hill within half a 
quarter of a mile of the town, there came out some country 
people, and said the Duke of Monmouth was in the town : 
at that, one Captain Littleton cried out. We are all be- 
trayed ! so the soldiers immediately look one upon another, 
and threw down their arms and fled, leaving their Officers 
and Colours behind : half, if not the greatest part, are gone 
to the rebels. I do humbly submit this to your Majesty’s 
commands in what I shall do in it, for there is not any 
relying on these regiments that are left unless we had some 
of your Majesty’s standing forces to lead them on and 
encourage them : for at tins unfortunate news I never saw 
people so much daunted in my life ... I have sent away 
just now to the Duke of Arl. to send 4,000 men to Crewkern 
and Chard, and that I will be there as soon as I hear they 
are arrived. I shall wait for your Majesty’s commands 
here if there be not occasion any where else of my appear- 
ing.’* This letter has no date or address, but it was 
probably written at Bridport on June 17. Here, again, it 
was of the highest importance that Monmouth should 
attack the militia vigoi’ously. To wait, as he did, until the 
arrival of regular troops had given confidence to the militia, 
was the height of folly. All the standing army that could 
be spared was, he knew, on the march to crush him. To 
neglect, therefore, to attack was to show his ignorance of 
the game on which he had so inconsiderately staked all. 

The arrival of Lord Churchill at Chard, coming immediately |S 6, lass. 
after these two failures, may be said to have sealed the fate 
of this ill-planned and feebly-conducted rebellion. From 
the first Monmouth seems to have been impressed with the 
* Historical MSS., Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 99. 
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CKAi'i'Kii conviction that it would be folly to risk any serious engage- 
__ ' ment until he had had time to drill his raw levies ; but he 
i()8r>. forg-ot that an active opponent like Churchill was not likely 
to allow him the time he wanted. 

His landing had been a success: no regular troops were 
at hand to meet him, and the undisciplined militia v’ei’e at 
heart in his favour. Had he boldly attacked them, and 
pushed forward to Exeter, there can be little doubt that a, 
considerable number of them would have joined him — a pro- 
ceeding w'hich would have supplied him with money, anus, 
and ammunition, all of which he sorely needed. He might 
then have marched rapidly upon Bristol with at least 
10,000 fairly armed adherents, and the possession of that 
important seaport, with its supplies of men, arms, pro- 
visions and money, would have given him a real chance 
of success. He failed to understand that loss of time was 
absohrtely fatal to his cause, for every day brought the 
regular forces nearer to him. As long as Bristol was safe,, 
and the rebellion was confined to the country south of the. 
Severn, James could afford to w'ait, as indeed he did, until 
he had collected a sufficient force to crush Monmouth’s 
badly-armed levies at a blow. There was no military reason 
why the militia should run away from Monmouth’s raw 
levies ; but they really only wanted a pretext to desert- 
Monmouth’3minersandweaversweretheirfriends,whose- 
cause they believed to be their own. They had none of that 
professional military spirit, the outcome of discipline, which 
causes regular soldiers to fight as they are ordered, no. 
matter against whom ; and in the course of duty even to. 
fire upon those to Avhom they are bound by ties of Idndred 
and affection. 

There is little doubt that Monmouth, who was fully 
aware of Churchill’ s strong Protestant sentiments, expected 
him, his old lieutenant and former comrade, to make 
ii! 6, 1685. common cause with him. When the newly-appointed 
^ Brigadier-General reached Chard in hot haste from London, 
ho received a letter from Monmouth, in which, as King of 
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England, lie claimed ChurcliiU’s allegiance. Cliureliill, Chaptkr 
still firmly believing m his master’s promises and good 
intentions, dismissed the trumpeter who brought him the isss. 
letter, telling him that he Imew no other King than James, 
the brother of his late Majesty Charles 11. ; at the same 
time he forwarded Monmouth’s letter to the King. 

The rebel plan of campaign was to march upon Taunton, 
the stronghold of dissent, then to make for Bridgewater, 
and thence on to Bristol, where Monmouth expected to 
obtain a large accession of numbers and ample supplies of 
money and arms. From Bristol he meant to push into 
Gloucestershire, where he hoped his friends from Cheshire 
would Join him, and so reinforced he would march upon 
London. It was a daring project that could only be 
accomplished by great rapidity of movement, promptitude, 
energy, and determmation, and it requured much tact in 
dealing with the people on whose assistance he depended. 

His first objective point was Bristol, wdiich by the route 
indicated was only about seventy miles, or say four or five 
days’ march, from Lyme Eegis, and he ought to have been 
there by June l-g-, that is to say, three days before Fever- mss. 
sham arrived. 

. As he advanced large numbers flocked to Join him, but 
finding that he had no arms to give away, most of them 
returned home again. He was sorely disappointed that no 
gentlemen of any note Joined him. His old friend, ‘ Tom 
of Ten Thousand, or ye Protestant Squire,’ Thynn, of 
Longleat, had been murdered ; but many others, who had 
also made much of him during his previous visit to the 
West, during what was locally known as ‘The Hukeing 
Hays,’ were conspicuously absent. On the other hand, as 
the militia could not be trusted to act against him, the 
Lieutenants of the counties were powerless, and were well 
satisfied if they could prevent the people generally from 
joming him. Hisinclination to help the King’s troops with 
supplies or transport was everywhere apparent. There was 
a sturdy feeling of independence in those western- counties, 
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where Protestantism had taken a firm root, and where the 
inhabitants loved liberty more than loyalty. These poor- 
mechanics, weavers, and miners were, however, unac- 
customed to the use of arms, nor had they any idea of 
Avhat war was like. But cruelly, indeed, were they sub- 
sequently made to feel its dread realities. 

On Thursday, after a sort of triinnphal march, Monmouth 
entered the ‘ very factious town ’ of Taunton.* The people 
had turned out everywhere on the road to greet him with 
acclamations and good wishes, and the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country poured into Taunton to do him honour. 
The Corporation and citizens— mostly Dissenters— had been 
ardent Parliamentarians during the Civil War, and at one 
time had held the town against Goring and 10,000 Eoyalists. 
This episode was not forgotten at the Eestoration, when to 
punish the city its charter was annulled, and the walls and 
defensive works of the place were demolished. t But the 
townspeople were now in a frenzy of delight, and hailed this 
poor, ill-born Duke as their deliverer, and as the protector 
of their religion, which they believed it was the intention of 
King James to destroy. The young girls strewed his way 
with flowers, and presented him with a Bible. He accepted 
the present amidst the wildest enthusiasm, and kissing it, 
assured his hearers that ‘ he came with a design to defend 
the truths contained in it, or to seal them with his blood, if 
there should be occasion for it.’| How heartlessly and 
shamelessly he afterwards broke this solemn and' self- 
imposed oath ! 

‘ Thee saviour, thee the nation’s vows confess, 

And never satisfied with seeing bless; 

Swift, unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim, 

And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy name.’ 

These lines, applied to Monmouth in the pi'evious 

* King James so refers to Taunton in his Memoirs, Dalrymple,. 
ii., Appendix, p. 23. 

t Toulmin’s ‘ History of Taunton.’ 

X Echard, Dalrymple. 
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reign, read like a prophecy of the reception he was to meet Ohaftkr 
with at Taunton. On June 20 he was proclaimed King, as 
■James II., in a public document full of falsehood. He sa 1685. 
presumed even to touch for the king’s evil. By this 
assumption of the kingly title he hoped to obtain adherents 
from amongst the upper classes, who, he was told, only 
hung back because they did not Imow at what he was 
aiming. He knew England well enough to feel that he 
could achieve no great success unless he had at least some 
proportion of the landed gentry on his side. But until he 
made them understand that he had no intention of re- 
establishing a republic, few gentlemen cared, it was said, to 
throw in their lot with a movement which might mean 
nothing more than a repetition of Cromwell’s military 
despotism. The arguments of those who urged him to pro- 
claim himself King fell upon willing ears. But the result 
was far from what had been anticipated. No gentleman of 
consequence was won over, although about 4,000 of the 
peasant class joined Monmouth at Taunton. In the Eoyal 
army he and his men were laughed at as ‘ Gaffer Scott 
and his vagabonds,’ and his proclamation was turned into 
contemptuous ridicule. 

In pursuance of his original plan of campaign, he now 
moved to Biddgewater, twelve miles further on, and from \‘-f, less, 
there he sent Danvers and his private chaplain, Hooke, to 
London to direct the projected rising in the city.* This 
had been arranged for as part of the programme, and, not- 
withstanding the precautions taken by the King, there is little 
doubt that it would have taken place had the rebels won 
at Sedgemoor.t On the following day Sunderland wrote to I6S.5. 
Feversham that Churchill had reported ‘ that the fourteen 

Hardwick State Papers, 1778, vol. ii., p. 332. Hooke was bom in 
Dublin, 1664, and, from having been a fiery Protestant, ended his days 
as a Jacobite. In 1702 he was employed in communications between 
Marlborough and the French Court, and also at the Pretender’s Court 
at St. Germains. 

t James states this in his memoirs; Maepherson, vol. i., p. 143. 
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xxxvTn militia of Devon do expire three clays 

This difficulty ms met by an order to Peversham 
and to Churchill also— when he was detached from Pever- 
sham s headcjuarters — to oiler to all the Western militia- 
men, willing to serve on beyond the fortnight, the same pay 
that was given to the regular army.* 

Monmouth was enthusiastically received at Bridgewater, 
where he lodged in the old castle which had surrendered tc) 
Fairfax after the battle of Langport in 1645. But wet 
weather now set in, and the rain fell in torrents, as if to 
atone for the two previous years of excessive drought. 

1685. On Monday the rebel column continued its march under 
the depressing influence of this heavy downpour, and, 
wading through deep mud, it reached Wells •b.f'Vay of 
Glastonbury. During this march Monmouth was closely 
followed and watched by Churehiirs mounted troops, both 
Hoise and Dragoons. A party of forty troopers, sent out from 
Langpoit, encountered a squadron of rebel Horse and drove 
it back upon the main body. Monmouth’s infantry had 
also been attacked on the march by some of the' Foot 
Guards under his half-brother, the Duke of Grafton. The 
day’s skirmishing convinced him of tlie unfitness of his 
raw, improvised leHes for any serious engagement with 
regular troops, and the conviction so depressed him that he 
bitterly rejproached himself for his rashness in undertaking 
so arduous a task. He began to realize how much it was 
beyond, not only his resources and the power of his un- 
trained followers, but also beyond his own ability to conduct 
or control. Like his reputed father, he loved ease, and 
lacked the dogged perseverance and reckless courage which 
such an enterprise demanded. Ever since his landing be 
had suffered from fits of depression, during which his one 
thought was to get .back to Lady Wentworth. So great was 
this infatuation, and so feeble his sense of personal honour, 
that, to escape to her arms from his then difficult position, 
he would not have scrupled, had retreat been possible, to 
* State Papers, Domestic, James II., bundle 2. 
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Mve left ill the lurch this crowd of peasants who had chapter 
taken up arms in his cause, xxxviu 

At Wells, Wade and Eoe, two Bristol men who had come 
with him from Holland, urged him to push boldly on at 
once, and take Bristol by a sudden assault,^ They assured 
him that, although the walls were strong on the Somerset- 
shire or southern side, they were weak on the Gloiicester- 
ishire side, and that if he crossed the Avon at Keynsham 
Bridge the jilace might be easily stormed and captured. 

They dw^elt upon the money and arms which the city would 
furnish. Large numbers of men, they said, only awaited 
his arrival in that stronghold of dissent to declare in his 
favour. The militia garrison was small, and it was wall 
known that the Duke of Beaufort, the Governour, who had 
marched in only a week before, had good reason to doubt If 6, 1685. 
their loyalty. The advice was sound ; but, irresolute and r) 
half-hearted, Monmouth hesitated for several days and was 
lost, as many other weak Generals have been lost before and 
ainee. He distrusted his men, and he distrusted himself ; 
but at last he gave way, and, marching by Shepton Mallet V-f, 1685. 
and Pensford, reached Keynsham Bridge. The bridge had 
been broken to stop his progress, but having repaired it, he v-f. 1685. 
moved across to the northern bank. After much discussion, 
it was at last resolved to await the cover of night, and then 
to attack Bristol. In the meantime, anxious to provide his 
jaded followers with comfortable quarters until dark, he 
moved them back across the river to find food and shelter 
in Keynsham. He hoped that this move would also tend 
to deceive the enemy into the belief that he had abandoned 
all intention of an assault upon the city. He had, however, 
scarcely established his men in billets, when two tired 
troops of Eoyal Horse, under Colonel Oglethorjm, came 
blundering into Keynsham, not knowing that it was occupied 
by the rebels. The Colonel, thus surprised, did the wise 
thing; he boldly charged, routing Monmouth’s mounted Y'-n 1685. 

* These two men, implicated in the Bye House Plot, had lied to 
Holland for safety. * 
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.\xxvm Idlling some of his Foot. In the end, however, 

‘ ' ■ ■ lie was driven off, leaving some prisoners in the rebels’ 

i«85. hands, but Monmouth might easily have destroyed him, had 
he attacked with vigour and surrounded him in Keynsham.* 
From his prisoners Monmouth learnt that the Eoyal army 
was close at hand, and scouts sent forward to Bristol 
brought him word in the evening that Feversham had 
re-entered the city. Completely surprised by Oglethorpe’s 
appearance, he took that officer’s detachment to be the 
head of Churchill’s column, by which his footsteps had 
been so persistently dogged, and he became apprehensive 
of being hemmed in between that force and the main 
body of Feversham’s army m front. Indecision, and the 
despondency which so often follows upon it in war, again 
took possession of his mind, and he could not be induced 
to attack. All arguments were unavailing, even though he 
was assured of a plot amongst his friends in the city to 
open the gates if he would but attack it boldly, t He could 
only think of retreat, and would only discuss what point 
he should make for. 

V-?, 1G85. The real position was this. Feversham had reached, 
Bath from Bristol about 6 a.m. on June 24, and had 
there learned that Monmouth was at Shepton Mallet on 
the previous evening. To ascertain for certain the rebels’ 
whereabouts, he sent Oglethorpe’s party forward, and learned 
from it at midnight that Monmouth was at Pensfold, only 
six miles from Bristol, and evidently bent upon the capture 
of the city. He knew that the militia gai'rison was not to 
be depended on, and, becoming anxious for its safety, he at 
once despatched all his mounted troops to its assistance. 
Oideied to push on with all speed through the night, they 

Oglethorpe s detachiBent had in fact fallen into a trap by marching 
without anypecautions into Keynsham, where the rebels, equally care- 
kss, had neither guards nor piquets to protect them from surprise. 
His detachment consisted of only one troop of the Blues and Captain 
Talbot’s troop of Militia Horse. Historical MSS., Ninth Eeport, p. 2, 
Mrs, Stopford Sackville's Papers, 
t Oldmixon, Ralph, vol. i., p. 879. . 
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reached Bristol before daybreak on June 25, about the time 
that Monmouth reached Keynsham Bridge. Feversham 
followed with all his Foot as quickly as he could. 

When Monmouth decided not to attack Bristol, it must 
have been clear to his followers that the game was up. He 
felt this himself, and more than ever his thoughts were 
now turned to retreat, and how he could best effect his own 
escape. He was in favour of moving upon Gloucester, 
crossing the river Severn, breaking down the bridge behind 
him, and marching up the right or western bank through 
Shropshire into Cheshire, where he counted upon help from 
many powerful friends. He consulted his officers, but they 
preferred a move into Wiltshire, where it was reported that 
a large number of armed men awaited his arrival. Bad 
weather and worse roads had destroyed the men’s shoes, 
and the four days’ march to Gloucester would be trying to 
them. The Eoyal cavalry, now close by, would, it was 
feared, hang upon their rear during those marches, and, 
retarding their progress, would give Feversham’s Foot time 
to come up. Bristol had escaped them, but wdiy not attack 
Bath? It was only six miles off, and might, they urged, 
be taken by a rapid march before Feversham could double 
back to its assistance. This was a foolish plan, and could 
lead to little, even if successful. If Monmouth dared not 
meet the Eoyal army in the field, to shut himself up in 
Bath and allow himself to be surrounded there would bring 
his cause to swift and certain destruction- But it was 
decided to make the attempt, and Monmouth accordingly, 
setting out at dark, reached Bath at daybreak on the 
following morning. He seems to have relied much upon i685. 
night operations when in presence of the enemy, and he 
always succeeded in effecting them without molestation, so 
ignorant of their business were the officers opposed to him. 

Indeed, the study of this campaign makes it evident that 
Churchill was the only officer on either side who displayed 
activity, vigilance, or any knowledge of wai% 

The capture of Bidstol was the last chance upon which 
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CHAi>'i'Ktt Monmouth had any right to calculate, and although 

' ' I ■ ■ Pevershani’s want of military skill gave liim another at 

KiSt. Sedgemoor, he certainly did not deserve it. Portune seldom 
so favours the unwise, the feeble, or the unenterprising 
leader; 

1685. The citizens of Bath, then a small walled town, shut 
their gates, killed the bearer of the tiag of truce sent to 
summon the place, and refused to surrender. ChurchiH’s 
horsemen dogged Monmouth’s footsteps, pressed upon his 
column, and slew his stragglers. His undrilled cavalry, 
with their ill-broken horses, could not stand against the 
Eoyal troopers, and after leaving Bath he did not venture 
to halt until he had reached Phillips Norton, about seven 
miles south of that city. Peversham’s army reoccupied 
Bath on the same day, and was there joined by the infantry 
from Portsmouth and London, and by all Lord Churchill’s 
forces. The Royal army was now concentrated for the 
first time during the campaign, jronmouth liad been led 
to hope that many officers of the regular army would have 
joined him on the borders of Wiltshire, but none came, 
and his heart fainted within him. He was in despair, and 
haunted with a dread of assassination, which the offer of 
.tJ5,000 for his body, dead or alive, caused him to anticipate. 

1685. His intention had been to start early on Saturday morning 
for Prome, only five miles off; but before he could get clear 
of Phillips Norton he was attacked by the Royal troops under 
his half-brother the Duke of Grafton. Peversham had sent 
the Duke forward at the head of some Life Guards, Dragoons, 
and 500 Poot, with orders to attack the rebels as soon 
as he came up with them. Peversham oi’dered his guns 
and the rest of the troops to follow as best they could.* 
This was the fii’st day on which the Royal army marched 
as one body strong enopgh to assume the offensive. 
Hitherto the operations had been directed by Churchill, 
who had never been strong enough to go straight for 
Monmouth and. force him,! to a decisive action. He had 


* Lofidon Gazette* 
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been obliged to act with great caution, and could only 
afford to hang upon the rebel rear and attack his weak ^ 
detachments. But the Eoyal army being now concentrated, 
Eeversham was sufficiently strong to bring matters to an 
issue, and it was his policy to do so as quickly as possible. 
As soon as the Duke of Grafton reached Phillips Norton and 
found the rebels still there, he attacked it. Some hours of 
skirmishing, with varying success, ensued ; on the whole, 
Monmouth’s men fought well and stoutly behind the 
hedges which lined the lanes leading into the village. In 
this encounter the rebels had certainly the best of it; they 
only lost eighteen men, whilst the loss in the Eoyal army 
amounted to eighty;^ Darkness at last put an end to the 
affair, and Monmouth, anxious to get away from the regular 
infantry, marched to Frome that night in a heav^?" down- 
pour of rain. The roads had been reduced to such a 
deplorable condition by the wet weather that all move- 
ments were difficult. He entered the town at 8 a.ni, on 
Sunday, after a most fatiguing march, his infantry much 
exhausted and in need of rest, Feversham made no attempt 
to pursue, his excuse l)eing that he did not wish to expose 
his men to the discomfort of marching in heavy rain. As 
he could not force his way into Phillips Norton, he retired 
to Bradford to obtain shelter for them and for his over- 
worked horses. This retrograde movement on his part 
was, however, a tacit admission that his attack had been a 
failure. 

In Frome Monmouth expected to receive a convoy of 
arms and stores, but great was his disappointment to find 
that it had been captured a few days before his arrival by 
some militia under the Earl of Pembroke. His anxiety 
was further increased by hearing as he did for the first 
time of Argyle’s defeat and capture, and by learning for a 
certainty that Feversham had been largely reinforced with 
the best of James’s regular troops and a number of guns. 

* The 1st Foot Guards (now the Grenadier Guards) alone lost 8 men 
killedj 30 wounded, and B taken prisoners. 
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xxwTn of arms preYented Iiim from adding to his own anny, 

' * I__ ■ and want of money increased the difficulty of feeding the 
1*^85. men he had already.* Although Avell received by the people 
of Frome, a heavy gloom settled upon him, which quickly 
turned into despair. The bad news from Scotland struck 
terror into his followers, of whom it is said that 2,000 
deserted him here. Like most weak men in difficulties, he 
asked everybody’s advice. He was pusillanimous enoligh 
to propose that with the Horse he and his friends should 
make with all speed for Poole, in the hope of findino- 
shipping there, whilst the Foot should disperse and shift 
for themselves as best they might. He may possibly have 
thought that the pardon promised by James to those who 
should lay dowm their arms would secure from harm all * 
whom he thus proposed to desert. But he really had no 
settled plan ; for whilst this proposal was under considera- 
tion he wrote to Danvers in London, urging him to hasten 
the projected rising there, from whicdi all along he had 
expected much. 

-s’-?, 1685. A council of war was called on Sunday afternoon at 
Frome, to discuss the propriety of the proposed flight to 
Holland. Strange to say that, in contrast to the usual 
practice of such councils, opinion was in favour of a more 
manly policy, but it was felt that, the enemy being too 
strong to encounter in the open, an immediate retreat to 
Bridgewater could not be avoided. 

The rebel leaders, notwithstanding the fate of Argyle in 
Scotland, still clung to the hope that Protestant London 
would rise, and create a powerful diversioir in their favour. 
They believed that the absence of all James’s best troops 
would greatly increase the chances of a successful insur- 
rection hr the City. As a matter of fact, the capture and 
execution of Argyle had already made James confident of 
success. He was in high spirits, and felt strong enough to 
stifle any attempt af insurrection in the capital, whilst he 

* It is said that when he landed, he had only 4300 in his military 
chest. Clarke’s ‘ James II.,’ vol. ii„ p. 51. 
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Imew that Feversham’s army was amply sufficient to meet 
and destroy Monmouth in the field. So assured was he, that 
he sent orders to the Irish troops which had just landed in 
England to re- embark and return home. 

The movements of the army in the West were so seriously 
hampered by want of tents that Feversham asked for camp 
equipment, and tents for three thousand men were accord- 
ingly despatched with the gtnis then leaving London for his 
army.'^' When informing Feversham of this, Sunderland 1685. 
wrote that the King was of opinion that he and Churchill 
should keep henceforward together. He evidently doubted 
Feversham’s military skill, and wished him to have 
Churchill at his side as an adviser. The King, he added, 
did not think that the rebels had now any design upon 
Bristol, but, nevertheless, he was preparing more troops 
which could be sent forward if required. 

Up to the arrival of these tents the Eoyal army had been 
accommodated in farm buildings and villages — a system 
open to many abuses. We are told that the people suffered 
more from the violence and exactions of the Eoyal soldiers 
billeted upon them than they did from the undisciplined 
rebels. Mr. Henry Shere, who commanded the Eoyal 
Artillery, says in one of his letters : ■ In plain English, I • 
have seen too much violence and wickedness practised to 
be fond of this trade, and trust we may soon put a period 
to the business, for what we every day practise amongst 
the poor people cannot be supported by anyone of the least 
morality.’! Feversham’s cavalry having reported that the 
rebels were about to move from Frome to Warminster, the 1685. 
Eoyal army marched south to Westbury to attack them. 

There it was joined by the guns and mortars wdiich had 
been ordered to halt at Devizes, with their escort of five 

* Historical MSS., Dartmouth Papers, p. 126; and State Papers, 

James II., Domestic, bundle No. 2. Upon the march at home, 
and even sometimes abroad, the horses were sheltered at night in 
tents specially made for the purpose, four horses being allotted to each 
tent. 

t Historical MSS., Dartmouth Papers, p. 126. ‘ 
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companies of Dumbarton’s Regiment.*' The next day 
Feversham marched to Frome, from ■which place Churchill 
sent the following letter to his wife, deploring the slowness 
of their movements : 

‘ 30th June. — I have received jmur picture w'hich jou 
sent by my Ijord Colchester. I do assure you that it was 
very welcome to me, and will be Avhen I am alone a great 
satisfaction to me, for the whole w'orld put together I do 
not love so well as I do you, for I swear to you I had much 
rather lose my own life than lose you. Therefore for my 
sake I recommend to you to have a care of yourself. We 
have had abundance of rain, which has very much tired 
our soldiers, which I think is ill, because it makes us not 
press the Duke of Monmouth so much as I think he 
should be, and that it will make me the longer from 
■you, for I suppose until he be routed I shall not have 
the happiness of being with you, which is most earnestly 
desired by me.’ (Unsigned.) Addressed : ‘ For my Lady 
Churchill.’ t 

Monmouth now marched by way of Shepton Mallet to 
Wells. Here his men not only lived at free quarters, as 
they had done throughout, but they plundered the well-to-do 
townspeople. The cathedral clergy were avowedly hostile, 
and were kno'wn to have lent the Duke of Somerset ,4100 
towards his military preparations.! This accounts for the 
difference between the behaviour of the rebels at Wells and 
their conduct elsewhere. Whilst the rank and file stole the 
lead from the cathedral roof to east into bullets, Monmouth’s 
Commissary-General, Sam Story, compelled the wives of 
the canons who had fled to pay ransom for their houses. § In 
the papers of the cathedral we read of .44 ‘ paid away for a 

* Historical MSS., Ninth Eepoi-t, p. 8, Mrs. Stopford Sackville’s 
Papers. 

f Blenheim Palace Papers. 

X Historical MBS., "Wells, Cathedral Papers, p. 264. 

§ Btory, though a fiery rebel, was pardoned by Jeffreys for helping 
to extract MWfiOO from the rich lawyer Prideux, who had not taken 
any active part in the rebellion. 
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new silver vercre to re])lace one stolen by the rebels and, Chapter 
^ ^ ’XXXVIII 

again, ^ this Cathedral Cluircdi has suifered very grievously ‘ 

from the rebel fanaticks, who have this morning laid hands 

upon the furniture thereof, have almost utterly destroyed 

the organ, and turned the sacred building into a stable for fr 7, 1685. 

horses.’ t 

A waggon of Kirke’s Eegiment, laden with arms, ammu- 
nition, and money, here fell into Monmouth’s hands. It 
had been left behind in Wells from want of horses, all 
those with Kirke’s troops being required to drag the guns 
over the deep country roads. From Wells, Monmouth 
marched through classic Glastonbury to Pedwell Plain, 
east of Sedgemoor, and, bivouacking for the night, pushed A L 16S5. 
forward to Bridgewater the following morning. In these 
movements the rebels were not molested by the Eoyal 
horse, for since Feversham assumed the j)ersonal direction 
of the concentrated army, Monmouth was not worried night 
and day as he had been previousl.y by the energetic 
ChurchilL Feversliam followed slowly, and encamped on 
Saturday, July 4, at Somerton, the ancient capital of 
Somersetshire, witli his Foot, train, and artillery, whilst 
the Horse and Dragoons were billeted in the neighbouring 
villages and farm buildings. The Militia regiments 'were 
in rear in the villages of Middlezoy and Othery. A patrol 
pushed foiwvard close to Bridgewater, was nearly taken by the 
rebels, but it brought back word that they had broken the 
bridges, and were engaged in fortifying the towm. F^ever- 
sham now issued an order prohibiting all persons from 
giving the rebels help or succour, on pain of being dealt 
with as rebels themselves.t 

The following letter from ChurchiH to the Earl of 
Clarendon is interesting, as an expression of his feelings 
at being obliged to serve under a General for whom he had 
no respect. Pie evidently wished to stand well '^vith 

* Historical jMSS., Wells Cathedral Papers, p. 264. 

f Historical MSS., Dartmouth Papers, p. 127. 

X ‘ Clarendon and Kochester Correspondence,’ voL i., p. 141. 
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Feversliam, the Court favourite, who had begun to appre- 
ciate his diligence and activity, but every line of the 
letter evinces impatience at his subordinate position : 

‘ Somerton, Jully 4th, 1685. — My Lord, I have recived 
your Lordshipe’s kind letter, and doe ashure you that you 
waire very Just to me in the opinion you had of me, for 
nobody living can have bene more obsarvant then I have 
bene to my Lord feaversham, ever since I have bene with 
him, in soe much that he did tell me that he would writt 
to the Kmg, to lett him know how diligent I was, and I 
should be glade if you could know whether he has done 
me that Justice. I find by the enimes warant to the 
constables, that they have more mind to gett horses and 
sadells, then anny thmg else which lookes as if he had a 
mind to break away with his Horse to som other place and 
leave his Foot entrenched att Bridgwater, but of this and all 
other things you will have itt more att large from my Lord 
feaversham, who has the sole command here, 'soe that I 
know nothing but what is his pleasure to tell me, soe that 
I am’ afraid of givmg my opinion freely, for feare that itt 
should not agree with what is the King’s intentions, and 
soe only expose myselfe ; but as to the taking caire of the 
men and all other things that is my duty, I am shure 
nobody can be more carefull then I am ; and as for my 
obedience, I am sure Mr. Oglethorpe is not more dutyfull 
then I am ; when you are att leasure, ten lins from you 
will be a greatt pleasure to me, who have not many things 
to please me here, for I see plainly that the treble is mine, 
and that the honor will be another’s; however, my life 
shall be freely exposed for the King’s service. — I am, with 
all truth, my Lord, your Lordshipe’s humble servant, 
Chubchill.’ 

On the following day, Sunday, Feversham moved his 
camp to Sedgemoor, and took up a position behind the 
Bussex Rhine, facing Bridgewater, in front of, and to the 
west of, the little village of Weston-Zoyland. The position 
was a good one, and had been occupied in July, 1645, by 
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Lord Fairfax, ^Yllen he besieged Bridgewater after his victory Chapter 
over Goring at Langport, The tents were pitched 011 a spot 
then known as Briiise Moor. Thus, after some tw^elve days 
of marches, countermarches, and insignificant sldrinishes 
during very bad weather, in a land of hedges and green 
meadows and fruitful orchards, the Eoyal army, under 
Peversham and Churchill, found itself at last face to face 
with Monmouth’s ill-armed mob, there being only about 
three miles’ distance between the t\vo forces. 

Throughout this short campaign there were frequent 
complaints of the guns hampering the army’s movements. 

There seems to have been no good feeling between the 
artillery and the other arms of the service. The guns in 
those daj^s moved wdth the baggage in rear of the army ; 
this fact, added to the difficulty of the roads, caused 
them to reach their quarters at the end of each day’s 
march, about three hours later than the other troops. 

This gave rise to grumbling on the part of the gunners, 
who complained bitterly that their wants and interests 
were neglected, Mr. Henry Share, the Master-Gunner f-H L 
— knighted for his services during this short campaign — in 
his letters to the Master-General of the Ordnance, is very 
angry because Hio deference for the artillery, as was 
practised in other armies and was their due,’ had been 
paid him and his gunners. He accused Kirke of ill- 
treating him, and enlarged upon the indignities to which 
he was subjected, and upon the great amount of work thrown 
upon him. He had, he said, to perform other duties besides 
his own, having been ^ made a Secretary of War, Governour 
of Carriages, of sick and wounded, and a Commissary of 
■provisions.:’ 

Peversham’s movements were slow from first to last, 
even when Ml allowance is made for the bad weather and 
the absence of good roads. He showed no strategic skill, 
and allowed Monmouth the initiative throughout; but, 
fortunately for him, his opponent was incapable of turning 
it to any useful purpose. To say that his tactics were had 
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is lenient criticism of a soldier wlio, in the action which 
ended the rebellion, allowed himself to be surprised by an 
undisciplined mob. Every day that a rebel force like that 
of Monmouth is suffered to rest in peace is a tacit recog- 
nition of its power, and so raises it in public estimation, 
and helps to swell its numbers. Men begin to believe in a 
rebel army which Government troops hesitate to attack. 

Churchill, always a man of insight, was right in the con- 
clusion which he had drawn from Monmouth’s eagerness 
to obtain horses and saddlery, and conjectured truly that 
his great wish now was to get away north to his friends in 
Cheshire. It was characteristic of Marlborough that from 
apparently small indications he possessed the power of 
divining his enemies’ plans, and was thus enabled to fore- 
stall them. From the experience of the recent past, he 
foresaw with admirable clearness the immediate future, 
and was able, as it were, to map out coming events from a 
study of the position at the moment. He could balance 
future probabilities with strange accuracy, and could fill in. 
with living figures the sketchy outline furnished by the spy. 
Without this peculiar gift — one of the instincts that mark 
the born General — no campaign can be directed with 
succevss. To realize what is going on beyond a range of 
hills, or any other natural barrier to human vision, and 
out of the I'each of reconnoitring parties, is one of the 
problems which perpetually confronts the military com- 
mander. On the correct solution of that problem depends 
greatly the success of all military oj)erations. Throughout 
all his campaigns, Marlborough understood, by insfeinct, as. 
it were, what his enemy was about, what his aims were, 
and how he hoped to accomplish them. Prom a close and 
minute study of the possible, he was able to calculate the 
probable, and from a knowledge of his opponent’s character,, 
ability, and his way of looking at things—the result of hia 
own Argus-like observation— to determine with almost pro- 
phetic accuracy the general course of events. 
learned rules of analogy or reasoned-out deductions helped 
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Mm to his concliiBions. They were, like his wife’s arith- 
metical calculations, arrived at by some unconscious mental 
process all his own. The General who has the misfortune 
to be unread in the science of war, but who is able by 
inference, or a sympathetic imagination, to form a true 
conception of his enemy’s plans and intentions, will generally 
do far better in the held than one who has not these gifts, 
though his head 1)6 crammed with military history, the 
theory of strategy, and the rules of tactics. Those who, 
like Jomini, have written the best text-books upon war 
have seldom been leaders of armies, wiiereas others, born 
to command and endowed with the imerring military in- 
stinct which prompts them to do the right thing at the 
right moment, have frequently been unable to express a 
reason for the faith that was in them, or to explain how 
it was they reconciled their practice with accepted principles. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

THE BATTLE OP SEDGESIOOK. 

Faa'mer Godfrey’s information about position of Koyal Army — 
Monmoutli’s plan of attack — Strength of Eoyal Army and of 
rebels — The Eoyal Army surprised in their camp and billets— 
Monmouth’s attack fails, and he flies from the field. 

Ohaptbk On the evening of Saturday, Monmouth was told of Pever- 
XXXIX. sham’s arrival at Somerton, and the next day he could see 
1685 . his tents spread out upon the heath in front of Weston- 
Arl, 1685 - Zoyiand, not four miles distant. The time had come wlien 
he must decide finally whether he would or would not fight 
a battle. Three courses, of which he must now choose one, 
were open to him; either to advance upon I’eversham’s 
position and fight him m the open, to await his attack in 
Bridgewater— having done all he could to put that place in 
a state of defence — or, lastly, to avoid fighting by an 
immediate retreat. 

Were his enthusiastic but ill-armed and untrained levies 
fit to cope ill the open with the regular troops before 
him ? Did their zeal for the Protestant cause compensate 
for their want of military training? It was the old, old 
question Between the relative value of enthusiasm and 
discipline. Destitute himself of any real heartiness in the 
cause of Protestantism, he spurned the very notion of such 
a comparison or calculation. He wisely rejected the idea of 
a battle in the open as ridiculous, while the second course 
found favour with few of his followers, and would not hear 
examination. To shut himself up in Bridgewater would 
mean certain, though not perhaps immediate, death to him 
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and his followers, for he must in time be surrounded and 
cut off from help and from all supplies by an army already 
well provided with guns and ammunition, and receiving 
daily accessions of strength. He rejected that course, 
therefore, without further argument. The third alternative, 
a rapid flight, only remained for consideration, and this he 
determined upon. In no other way could he escape the 
battle he wns now so anxious to avoid. 

The question then was, in what direction could he most 
easily and profitably escape? He ultimately resolved to 
make for Cheshire, by way of Axbridge, Keynsham, and 
G-loucester. In fact, he would now carry out the project 
which he had already formed when he made his half-hearted 
and futile attempt upon Bristol. To keep his plan secret, 
he made believe to hold Bridgewater, openly announced his 
intention of fortifying it, and in order to impress the idea 
upon the inhabitants, made a general requisition throughout 
the neighbourhood for the necessary implements. He did 
not, however, deceive Churchill, wdio had long felt sure 
that he meant to get away into Cheshire, a belief which 
was now shared by the Eoyal army at large. On Sunday 
morning, with a view to put his enemy off the scent, Mon- 
mouth issued orders for a retreat upon Taunton. But when 
he moved his men to the Castle Field on the eastern 
bank of the river, and posted his waggons and guns on the 
Keynsham road, it was evident that Taunton w^as not his 
real object.* His secret intention was to start just after 
dark for Keynsham, and his waggons being in their natural 
position in the column of route, would facilitate the operation. 

As he was crossing the town bridge to join his men in 
the Castle Field, he was met by a farmer named Godfrey, 
who had just arrived from the neighbourhood of Fever- 
sham's camp.f He came to give Monmouth information 

* The Castle, which had been taken and destroyed by Fairfax, stood 1645. 
in the town on the left or western bank of the Parret. 

t The place where his father lived, near Sutton Malet, two miles 
north-east from Weston-Zoyland, is still called ^ Godfrey’s Farm.’ 
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as to the Eoyalist army, and the exact position it occupied. 
Godfrey assured him that no efficient watch had been kept 
the previous night in Feversham’s camp and billets, where 
all was drunken revelry ; that no pre|)aration was made for 
defence, because no one dreamed of the possibility of attack, 
and that even the sentries went to sleep, so universal was 
the belief that Monmouth's sole aim was to get away into 
Gloucestershire without further fighting. 

Here was an oxoportunity for a bold night attack, the 
most deadly, but the most difficult of military operations. 
To be successful, it requires not only skilful combinations 
arranged beforehand, but the bravest, most confident, and 
best disciplined troops, directed by the most experienced 
staff, and led by well-trained officers. It was natural, 
therefore, that Monmouth should hesitate to decide upon 
such an operation, considering the character of the levies 
which he had at his disposal. They had rallied round his 
standard to fight / for religion and for liberty,' but in his 
heart he felt that they lacked the disci|)line and cohesion 
essential for an enterxnise of this sort. On the other hand, 
it presented the only x^ossible way to victory. There is a 
strong element of chance in every battle, but it enters most 
largely into those fought in the dark ; and this fact often 
commends a night attack to the commander of the weaker 
army, especially in circumstances so desperate as those in 
which Monmouth now found himself. But his resolve to 
adopt this course was not the result of any close or calm 
calculation of chances. It was rather the despair of the 
ruined gambler, who, worn out with a continued run of ill- 
luck, stakes in desperation all that remains to him upon 
one last throw of the dice. If he meant to fight at all, the 
sooner the better, for delay meant the arrival of reinforce- 
ments for the Eoyal army. He knew that the three English 
and the three Scotch regiments of Foot in the Dutch service 
had been recalled, and were to take the field against him. 

Farmer Godfrey, anxious to make Monmouth understand 
thoroughly the position occuj)ied by Feversham’s army, 
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took him up the high tower of Bridgewater Church. From 
that point of vantage, with the aid of a telescope, Mon- 
mouth was able to make out clearly the plan of the Eoyal 
camp. He even recognised Dumbarton’s Eegiment,^ and a 
battalion of the Foot Guards in which he had formerly 
served, and as he laid down his glass, he said with a sigh, 
‘ I know those regiments, and they will fight ; if I only had 
them I should not doubt of success.’ 

From the information supplied by Godfrey, and from his 
inspection of Feversham’s position, it seemed clear to 
Monmouth that the Eoyal army lay open to a night attack. 
He could see that the camp faced two ways : the infantry 
towards the north, and the artillery towards the west, with 
a considerable interval between them.t The militia, he 
ascertained, occupied villages in the rear, beyond imme- 
diate supporting distance of the regulars in front. Fever- 
sham was so convinced of Monmouth’s intention to retreat 
as quickty as he could, that he had evidently thought it 
unnecessary to entrench his well-chosen and already strong 
position. It was clear to him that assault upon it by day 
could only end in defeat, while a night attack by the rebels 
was a contingency that did not even occur to him. How 
many an army has been surprised or has suffered disaster 
from similar causes ! 

Weak men are given to oscillate betAveen the two extremes 
of utter despair and absolute confidence, and Monmouth, 
who an hour before had been in a condition of hopeless 
despondency, was now in the highest spirits, carried away 
by Farmer Godfrey’s assurance that the Eoyal camp could 
be easily surprised. Upon quitting the church tower, he 
exclaimed exultingly that Lord Grey’s cavalry would have 
little difficulty in. surprising the Eoyal Horse and the 
Headquarters in Weston-Zoyland. " We shall have no more 
to do,’ he said, ^ than to lock up the stable-doors, and seize 

* Now the Royal Scots, the oldest regiment in the army. 

t This was the position General Fairfax occupied on I } 7, 1645, the 
day after he had driven the Royal troops over Sedgemoor with great loss. 
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the troopers in their beds.’* He had sufficient military 
instinct to feel that one last great opportunity was now 
open to him, thanks to the carelessness and folly of his 
French antagonist. He summoned a council of his officers 
and put the question, ‘Shall we attack the Eoyal army 
to-night, if we can surprise it ?’ All agreed, provided the 
enemy’s Foot were not entrenched. Godfrey was accord- 
ingly sent back to Weston-Zoyland to obtain positive in- 
formation on this point. He returned saying that there 
were no works of any description in front of the Royal camp, 
and upon being further questioned by Monmouth, he gave 
a detailed account of the disposition of the Eoyal army. 
He said that the guns, under a guard of Churchill’s 
Dragoons,t occupied the left of the line facing west and 
commanding the road from Bridgewater, whilst the Infantry 
camp on their right, and about a quarter of a mile to the 
north-west of the village church, was thrown back at a 
right angle and faced north towards the moor. There was 
an interval of about 150 yards between the Infantry and 
Artillery camps. The road ran practically parallel to the 
river Parret, which protected Feversham’s left. Fever- 
sham’s Horse and Dragoons were, he said, billeted in 
Weston-Zoyland. He omitted, however, to mention the 
important fact, that sweeping round the northern and 
western sides of the position was a deep wide drain, or 
canal, called the ‘ Busses Rhine.’ Great ditches, of which 
this was one, traversed the moor in many directions. They 
had been dug in ancient times to drain the low-lying 
districts, and in some places, as at Weston-Zoyland, to 
protect the village gardens and cornfields from floods. 
They were locally known as ‘ rhines ’ or ‘ rhoynes,’ and were 
at all seasons formidable obstacles, owing to their immense 
size, to their unsound banks, and deep muddy bottoms. 
They could only be crossed, even by single horsemen, at 
fords, called by the peasantry ‘ plungeons ’ or ‘ steanings,’ 
and their passage by troops at night was a difficult and 
* Oldmixon. f Now the Eoyal Dragoons. 
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dangerous operation. Owing to the late heavy rains, there 
were several feet of 'vvater in the Sussex Ehine, which 
ran at a distance of about a hundred yards in front of the 
infantry camp. To the left of the infantry this great 
ditch bent back abruptly at right angles in front of the 
guns, and flowed close by into the river Parret. 

Godfrey’s omission to report the existence of the Bussex 
Ehine in front of the Eoyal army was fatal to Mon- 
mouth. To come as he did, unawares and at night, upon 
such a formidable obstacle with undisciplined troops, \vas 
certain to occasion confusion, if not panic. History tells 
us of many military operations wdiich, though apparently 
well planned, have failed entirely because the scheme 
of attack was based upon imperfect information. The 
civilian spy often does not understand the relative import- 
ance of obstacles. He gets over them himself with the 
greatest ease, and it does not occur to him that an army 
will have greater difficulty. The tactical importance of a 
wet ditch even as big as the Bussex Ehine is incompre- 
hensible to the peasant or farmer who has been accustomed 
to cross it daily at a ford or by a single plank. 

In Saxon times Sedgemoor was a vast marsh, but in 1685 
it was a low-lying peat moor that extended for about twelve 
miles in a north-westerly and south-easterly direction be- 
tween the high ground near Somerton and Langport and the 
estuary of the river Parret, near Bridgewater. It was often 
flooded after heavy rains, when the river overflowed its 
banks. The villages stood upon small elevations some fe\v 
feet above the surrounding moor, and in times of inunda- 
tion looked like little crowded islands in what might then 
pass for an inlet of the sea. Hemmed in between the river 
and the Polden Hills, Sedgemoor is from four to five miles 
in width. A great part of it was below" sea-level at high 
tides, and in many places it w^as so marshy as to be quite 
impassable for troops ; but at the present day drainage 
works have converted much of this peat country into rich 
meadows and farm land. 
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Godfrey’s second report overcame any opposition there 
may have been to the proposed night attack. The plan 
decided upon was to make, under the cover of darkness, a 
wide detour to the north-east, round Fevershani’s right 
flank, so as to avoid Chedzoy, where there was a detach- 
ment of Horse, and round any other outposts there might 
be in that direction, and to fall in the dark upon Fever sham’s 
right flank and rear. It was hoped that the mounted 
troops would be able in this way to reach and set fire to the 
village of Weston before any alarm could be given in the 
Eoyalist camp. Feversham’s cavalry were billeted in the 
village, and in the confusion that such an attack was certain 
to cause amongst them, Monmouth’s Horse were to push 
through it and fall upon the infantry camp in rear, whilst 
the rebel Foot assailed it in front. An attack if so delivered 
could not fail to spread panic and .confusion amongst troops 
suddenly roused from sleep, all the deeper in their case 
from the heavy potations in which they were known to 
indulge every evening. It was assumed that the guns, 
which were separated from the Horse in the village, and 
from the Foot encamped outside it, would not be able to 
come into action ; whilst it was hoped that Monmouth’s 
four little field-pieces would materially help in the attack 
upon the camj). The plan was well conceived, and it nearly 
succeeded. In fact, so complete was the surprise that, had 
Monmouth known in advance of the Bussex Ehine and 
arranged accordingly, the battle of Sedgemoor might easily 
have had a different ending, and we might now remember 
as the preserver of our liberties and of Protestantism, not 
William of Orange, but the illegitimate son of poor Lucy 
Walters. 

The thriving little town of Bridgewater presented an 
animated, picturesque scene on that Sunday afternoon. 
The diminutive harbour, filled with coasting craft, told of 
unusual commercial activity ; and the narrow streets and 
lanes, crowded with red-coated deserters from th^ militia, 
and with rough scythemen in the homespun of the neigh- 
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bouring bills, proclaimed an un^¥onted excitement. The 
clank of swords and spurs upon thorough cobble pavement, 
the beating of drums, and the noisy revelry of soldiers living 
at free quarters, resounded on all sides. The day was long 
remembered there for its stirring events. 

During the forenoon Monmouth’s move across the river 
to the Castle Field had caused a great stir in the town. 
There had been many solemn leave-takings in anticipation 
of the march into Cheshire ; but as soon as it was rumoured 
that an attack upon the enemy’s camp was intended, the 
excitement knew no bounds. It was felt that, whatever 
might be each man’s individual fate, the coming battle must 
make or mar the cause for which they had taken up arms. 
Hundreds of wnmen bid good-bye to husbands, brothers, 
and sweethearts, and many a sobbing mother kissed for the 
last time her stout-limbed son. The ‘ God speed ’ spoken 
then was no mere conventional farewell ; it was a solemn 
prayer, a heartfelt aspiration for the success of what was 
believed to be a holy cause. 

The church was thronged with earnest worshippers 
imploring God to bless them with victory in the coming 
battle. Ferguson, the chaplain to the army, preached at 
the castle to a huge gathering upon the text: ^ The Lord 
God of gods, the Lord God of gods, He knoweth, and Israel 
he shall know ,* if it be in rebellion, or if in transgression 
against the Lord, (save us not this day).’^ Everything 
conspired to heighten the effect of the stream of fiery 
eloquence which this fanatic poured forth to a listening 
and excited crowd of armed enthusiasts. His burning 
words inflamed their earnest hearts, and they firmly believed 
that their God would fight for them. 

In the town itself almost every coign of vantage was 
occupied by some Puritan preacher, who used all his 
oratorical pownr to excite his hearers, and to urge them to 
fight manfully for wdiat wns pronounced to be the cause of 
God and of the Covenant; but these preachers made no 

Joshua xxii. 22. 
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allnsion to the fact that all were expected to fight for King 
Monmouth, who claimed to reign as the grandson of him 
whom they had beheaded. They only called upon the 
people to be stout of heart, and to fight for the Lord of 
Hosts and for the Protestant cause. 

Monmouth’s force, consisting of Lord Grey’s Horse and 
five battalions of Foot, numbered 3,500 men in all. ^ They 
were undrilled to the use of arms, badly officered, and 
entirely undisciplined. Grey’s troopers were mounted upon 
young unbroken horses, which had recently been taken from 
the marsh lands, where they were reared. The four small 
field-pieces were in charge of a Dutch gunner. Attached 
to each battalion were about a hundred scythemen, who 
acted as a sort of specially favoured company. Un- 
fortunately for Monmouth, the day before, when he had no 
intention to fight, he had sent two of his best troops of 
Horse to Minehead, about twenty-six miles west of Bridge- 
water, to collect horses, and to bring in some six guns 
known to be there. It is difiicult to state the number 
who actually took part in the battle, for many had deserted 
at Frome and during the retreat from that place to Bridge- 
w’ater. Besides, owing to the difficulty of night movements 
in confined lanes and over roadless moors, many of those 
w’ho marched that evening from Bridgewater lost their wny 
in the dark, and took no part in the battle. Lord Grey’s 
lack of courage w^as so notorious that Monmouth was urged 
to divide his horse into two bodies, so that, if one ran away, 

Wade’s confession in Harl. MSS. in Hardwick Papers. The detail 


was as follows : men. 

A small mounted body-guard of about - - - 40 

Lord Grey’s Horse - - - - - - 000 

Monmouth’s, or the Bed Regt., commanded by Gol. Wade > 800 

Monmouth’s White Regt., commanded by Col. Foulkes - 400 

Monmouth’s Blue Regiment, commanded by Colonel Basset - 600 

Monmouth’s Yello-w Begt., commanded by Col. Matthew^s - 500 

Monmouth’s Green Regt., commanded by Col. Holmes - 600 

A company of Foot from Lyme Regis - - - 80 


Total 


- 3,620 
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the other might still accomplish the important part which 
the mounted men were expected to play in the attack; but 
he did not dare to act on this sensible advice through dread 
of offending his solitary well-born follower. 

Peversham's army consisted of some troops of House- 
hold Cavalry, one regiment of Dragoons, six battalions of 
Foot, and sixteen guns, about 2,800 men in all, not 
counting officers, or the men who served the guns, or the 
1,500 militia, which took no part in the battle.* 

* The detail of the Boyal army is as follows: 150 men selected from 
the tliree troops of Life G-uards and 60 Horse Grenadiers under Lord 
Churchill’s friend and connection, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. F. Villiers; 
seven troops (about 400 men) of the King’s Eegiment of Horse, now 
the Eoyal Horse Guards Blue, under Sir h’rancis Compton, who was 
also as senior cavalry officer in command of the Horse ; three troops 
of Churchill’s Dragoons, now the Eo^^al Dragoons, under Lord Corn- 
bury (about 150 men) : the fourth troop of this regiment was eight 
miles off at Langport, watching that passage over the Parret which 
was uiifordable between it and Bridgewater. The Foot consisted of 
six battalions encamped in tlie following order from right to left : Five 
companies of the Eoyal Eegiment, then known as Dumbarton’s, 
now the Eoyal Scots, under Lieut.-Colonel Douglas : one of these 
was a grenadier company ; seven companies, of which one was the 
grenadier company, of the first battalion of the King’s Guards, now 
the Grenadier Guards, under the Duke of Grafton; six companies of 
the second battalion of the same regiment under Ma-jor Eaton ; six 
companies of the 2nd Eegiment nf Guards, now the Coldstream 
Guards, under Lieut.-Colonel Sackville ; five companies of the Queen 
Dowager’s Eegiment, now the Queen’s or West Surrey Eegiment, 
under Colonel Kirke : it was on the extreme left, and rested on the 
road from Bridgewater, which crossed the Bussex Ehine close by; 
five companies, of which one was the grenadier company, of the 
Queen’s, previously knowm as the Duchess of York and Albany’s 
Eegiment, now the King’s Own or Eoyal Lancaster Eegiment : 
it wais then commonly known as Trelawney’s Eegiment, and was 
commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Chai’les Churchill. There were besides 
several militia regiments (about 1,500 in all) distributed in the villages 
of Middlezoy and Othery, two or three miles behind the position on 
the moor. They could not, however, be trusted in action, as by the 
number who had deserted to Monmouth and other signs they show^ed 
an unmistakable sympathy with the rebel cause. The total strength 
of the Eoyal army was fourteen troops of Horse and Dragoons, or 
about 700 men, and thirty-four companies of Foot, or about 2,100 
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The Castle Field, i^^here Monnionth’s little army mustered, 
was three miles by the direct road, or, for so small a 
column moving at night, say an hour and a quarter’s 
march from Feversham’s position. But by the circuitous 
route actually followed, the distance lYas over five and a 
half miles, and the last two led over the roadless and 
difficult moor. In point of time, the march occupied about 
two arid a half hours. Before starting, Monmouth received 
information that many of the Eoyal troopers in the village 
had already gone to bed drunk, and that in the camp the 
Foot soldiers had had more than enough of the country cider. 


men. The artillery consisted of sixteen gims, each piece manned by 
one gunner and one matross, and supplied with forty round shot and 
fifteen case. It was under the immediate command of Mr. Shere, 
who was helped during the battle by Dr. Mew'S, the soldier Bishop of 
"Winchester, commonly called ‘ Old Patch.’ His portrait hangs in 
Farnham Castle, and shows the patch on his cheek from which he 
gained his nickname. A Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, in 1637, he 
was ejected by the Boundlieads, and became a soldier in Holland, 
where he received the wound in his cheek, over which he always wore 
a patch. Beturning to England at the Bestoration, he was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1672, and translated to Winchester, 1684. 
This is very much the history of Henry Compton, Bishop of London ; 
of Dolben, Archbishop of York; of AV. Bew', Bishop of Llandaff; of 
J.Lake, Bishop of Chichester; of Crighton, Bishop of Bath and AVells ; 
of John Fell, Bishop of Oxford ; and of some others wJio sheathed 
their swords to enter the Church. Under the engraved portrait of 
Dr. Mews is printed, ‘ P. Mews, qui pugnavit et oravit pro pace regni 
et ecclesiee.’ I conclude the verbs are placed in this order as an in- 
sinuation that he esteemed fighting above devotion. It was said of 
him that he was ‘ fitter for a Bombardier than a Bishop.’ For his 
services at Sedgemoor he received from the King a medal, which is 
represented in the above-mentioned picture. He once came near 
being hanged by the Cromwellians. This was the last occasion upon 
which a prelate took the field in England, though Bishop AValker w^as 
killed in Ireland five years later, and Bishop Polk fell in 1864 in com- 
mand of a Confederate Army Corps. Shere was a man of science, 
and well skilled in gunnery. He had translated Polybius into English, 
King James knighted him for his services upon this occasion. The 
sixteen guns were made up of two 12-pounders, nine demi-culverins, four 
6-pounders, four sakers and two minions. See letter from Duke of 
Somerset, p. 6 of Ninth Beport of Historical MBS. 
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His spirits rose on hearing this, and he began to imagine 
that the enemy were already at his mercy. The circum- 
stances were most favourable, and he naturally felt that, 
if his soldiers did not fail him, he had a good chance of 
success. 

Monmouth’s own regiment, under Wade, formed the 
advanced guard of the daring little army as it moved off 
from the Castle Field at 11 p.m., closely followed by the 
other regiments of Foot, the Horse under Lord Grey coming 
next, and the four small field-guns bringing up the rear. 
The strictest silence was enjoined, and peremptory orders 
were issued that no shot should be fired until they were 
actually in the enemy’s camp. The ‘ countersign,’ by 
means of which they \vere to recognise one another in the 
dark, was ^Monmouth, and God with us.’^ 

The full July moon had risen shortly after eight o’clock, 
and was near the meridian as the rebel army filed silently 
along the Eastern Causew’-ay, as that part of the Bristol 
road was then called. The direction of the march wuxs 
north-easterly for about t^vo miles to the junction of 
Bradley Lane with the Bristol road. There Monmouth 
halted to allow the Horse to get to the front before entering 
on the open moor. The track followed under the guidance 
of Farmer Godfrey is still known as ^ War Lane.’ t 
In the narrow lanes, before the column emerged upon 
the open moor, the movements w^ere much retarded through 
the difficulty of keeping the undrilled troops in anything 
like military order. Before turning from these lanes to 
cross North Moor, Monmouth parked his forty-tw^o baggage- 
waggons, under a small guard, at Peasy Farm. The 
tracks over the moor w^ould certainly be impassable foi* 

* In Clarke’s ‘Life of James II.’ it is stated that Monmouth’s 
‘ countersign ’ was ‘Soho.’ He quotes ‘Pennant’s London’ as his 
authority for the statement that ‘Soho Square’ had been previously 
known as ‘ Monmouth Square,’ and that the new title was adopted 
because it had been the rebel countersign that night. Monmouth 
lived in the centre house of the Square, which faces the statue, 
f Eoberts’ ‘ History of Monmouth.’ 
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laden carriages by night, and besides, this arrangement 
rendered his column more easy to handle. For some 
imlmomi reason, he also left one of his four field-guns 
there. The night was still, but a heavy mist had risen, 
which, hanging over the low-lying moorlands round 
Chedzoy and Sutton, and between those villages and 
Weston-Zoyland, made it difficult for sentries and vedettes 
to see any distance. Lord Feversham had ascertained 
from spies that Monmouth had moved his men in the 
course of the afternoon from their billets in Bridgewater 
to the Castle Field, and that arrangements had been made 
for a march to Bristol that night. It was desirable to 
ascertain what road Monmouth should take, although there 
was no intention of pursuing him until next morning. 
Late in the evening, Feversham accordingly sent out 
Colonel Oglethorpe in command of the third troop of Life 
Guards, with orders to watch Monmouth’s movements.^' 
He was to push forward to the north-east of Bridgewater, 
and to cross the two roads leading from it to Bristol and 
Iveynsham. 

Feversham’s men and horses were tired and somewhat 
used up by their recent marches and counter-max'ches 
over bad roads in most inclement weather. He conse- 
quently wished to spare them a night pursuit of what he 
believed to be a flying enemy, thinldng that his troops, 
after a good night’s rest, would next day be in a better 
condition to overtake them. His other dispositions for the 
protection of the camp were; a detachment of the Boyal 
Dragoons at the bridge over the Barret in Langport ; 
another of one hundred Horse and fifty Dragoons under 
Sir Francis Compton in Chedzoy, to watch the right front, 

* Oglethorpe was one of James’s most faithful followers. Colonel 
of the Holland Begiment at the Eevolution, he resigned, and the 
regiment was given to Charles Churchill, Marlborough’s brother, who 
retained it until 1707, when he was transferred to the Coldstream 
Guards. After Oglethorpe’s death, it was sought by Mrs. F, Shaftoe 
to prove that the Pretender was the child of Sir Theophilus and Lady 
Oglethorpe. 
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tlie path which led bj that village into Bridgewater, and 
the one to the east of it along which the rebel column 
eventually advanced; an outpost of forty Horse on the 
direct road to Bridgewater, with orders to patrol to its 
front and to watch the left flank of the Eoyal position; 
and still further towards that flank and about 350 yards to 
the west of Feversham’s guns there was a piquet of fifty 
musketeers in a sort of walled sheepfold known as Penzoy 
Pound, upon which the cavalry posts and detachments 
protecting the left w^ere to retire if attacked.^. One hundred 
of Dumbarton’s regiment w^ere kept under arms all night 
as an inlying piquet, t Feversham himself remained at 
Chedzoy until late waiting for Oglethorpe’s return, and in 
the belief that, if the enemy moved, he should be able to 
hear them from that village, as the night was still. A 
messenger from Oglethorpe’s pai'ty reached him about mid- 
night with a report that nothing had been seen of the 
enemy. As quiet seemed to reign on all sides, Feversham 
returned to his quarters, undressed, and went to bed. He 
has been commonly blamed for allowing himself to be 
surprised that night, and the commander is very properly 
ahvays held responsible for any such disaster. But it must 
be admitted that the dispositions he made would have 
protected him against surprise had Compton and Oglethorpe 
known their wnrk and done it properly. Feversham’s 
fault was not, I think, so much an unskilful disposition of 
his piquets and outposts as the fact that he went to bed in 
ignorance of his enemy’s doings and intentions. All 
through this short campaign there were traitors in both 
camps who supplied the opposite side with information. 
Yet Feversham never seems to have known what his 
enemy was doing, or where he was going, a fact which of 
itself proves that he did not* know his business. Had he 

* Mrs. Stopford Backville’s Papers, Ninth Eeport, p. 4, Historical 
MSS. The sheepfold is marked E on the accompan;3dng sketch of the 
position. 

t Cannon’s ‘History of the Koyal Scots.' 
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Chaptee been a competent commander, Monmouth could not have 
XXXIX; Bridgewater that night without his Imowdedge. 

1685. Before he assumed command, Churchill, with only a small 
body of cavalry at his disposal, had hung upon the rebel 
army so closely that it could go nowhere, and neither do 
nor plan anything of which he w^as not fully aware. He 
harassed it night and day, cutting off stragglers, and 
preventing many from joining Monmouth who would other- 
wise have done so. But Peversham, -with a stronger and 
much better army than the rebels could muster, always 
suffered Monmouth to take the initiative, and to do and go 
where he pleased, wdiilst the Eoyal army merely blundered 
after them.* For the disgraceful condition of things in the 
Eoyal camp Peversham must also be held responsible, and 
consequently for the fact that he was taken unawures. 
Upon the night in question there would seem to have been 
but few sentries or vedettes posted anywhere, and report 
says that most of those few had fallen into a drunken sleep. 

Oglethorpe carried out his orders most negligently. 
Instead of being rewarded as he was for his services at 
Sedgemoor, he ought to have been dismissed the army for 
incompetence and carelessness. Although he crossed both 
the roads he w^as ordered to examine, he could not have 
pushed the smallest patrol along either in the direction of 
Bridgewater, for had he done this he could easily have 
ascertained what Monmouth was about. With the most 
culpable neglect of duty, he returned to Chedzoy without 
having seen or heard anything of an enemy at that moment 
on the march and close to him. Passing through Chedzoy, 
he made for the Weston and Bridgewater road or track, 
and upon reaching it turned westward towards the enemy, 
until within half a mile of Bridgewater. Sending forw^ard 
a patrol of four men to the gates of the place, he ascertained 
what he might have discovered long before — ^that Monmouth 
had left the town by the Bristol Eoad. This news startled 

* Including the militia, the Eoyal army was much stronger than tlie 
rebels. , ^ 
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him somewhat, and he hastened off to inform Peversham, 
but he was too late ; Monmouth had begun the attack 
before he reached even the cavalry piquet on the Bridge- 
water-Weston track. As he approached that outpost the 
firing had already begun on Feversham’s right, and all was 
confusion in the Eoyal camp, especially in the village of 
Weston, where the Horse were billeted. 

In the meantime, whilst Oglethorpe w'as careering use- 
lessly over the country in search of the rebel army, 
Monmouth, after a short halt at Peasy Farm to park his 
waggons and reform the column of route, struck out into 
the thick mist in a south-easterly direction by a track 
which led to Weston-Zoyland across the bleak North Moor. 
He purposely made a wide s^veei) east'ward to avoid the 
enemy’s cavalry outpost in Chedzoy. The track he followed 
passed about midway between it and the high ground on 
which Sutton Mallet stands. Anyone W'ho has led a column 
into action by night over a flat, roadless country along a 
track which can only be followed with difficulty in the 
dark, will understand the trying nature of the task imposed 
upon Farmer Godfrey. Some of the accounts dwell upon 
his confusion, but it was most natural that he should be 
perplexed under the circumstances, although he Imew the 
locality thoroughly well by daylight. 

The track crossed two great ditches before reaching the 
Sussex Rhine. Over the first, known as the Black Ditch, 
which traversed the North Moor, Godfrey led the column 
successfully by the ford, or steaning, near Parchy. The 
troops reformed in two columns to the south of the ditch, 
the Horse on the left, the Foot on the right, and advanced 
in that formation to the next great ditch, called the 
Langmoor Ehine. In his anxiety to give a wide berth to 
the Eoyal Horse in Chedzoy, Godfrey had led somewhat too 
much to the eastward, and, puzzled by the fog, he missed 
the ford. There was consequently much delay and 
difficulty in getting over this second rhine, deep as it was 
with mud. and water. Many hoi^^es were bogged, and a 
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Chapter number of men, in tlieir endeavours to find a crossiiig- 
Sixxix. place, strayed far from the beaten track, lost their way, 
lasr). and were seen no more. The passage was at last effected 

about a mile north of the Eoyal camp, and the clock in 
Chedzoy steeple struck one as the rebels began to reform 
south of this second ditch. A short halt was made to 
enable the Foot to form up whilst the Horse pushed well 
ahead. Up to this moment Feversham and all his host 
lay fast asleep, ignorant of the storm which was about to 
burst upon them. Feversham ’s dispositions upon this 
occasion afford a good illustration of how it is that disasters 
are brought about, whilst those of Monmouth show how 
great is the advantage gained by cleverly-spread false 
information as to your intentions. The General who has 
thoroughly deceived his enemy has already half beaten him. 

After a short halt, Monmouth again put his column in 
motion, no orders being given in tones above a whisper. 
Anyone making a noise was to be at once stabbed by his 
nearest comrade, a necessary precaution ui3on such an 
occasion.^ The solemn silence of a night-march near the 
enemy is awe-inspiring in itself, but in the weirdness of 
that lonely moor every circumstance contributed to make it 
exceptionally impressive. 

As soon as Lord Grey’s Horse began to advance south of 
the Langmoor Ehine, it was discovered by a vedette of the 
Life Guards, who, firing his pistol, galloped towards the 
infantry camp, calling upon everyone to turn out, as the 
rebels were upon them.t Monmouth, finding his presence 

* Historical MSS., Eutland Papers, vol. ii., p. 90. Tliis is stated 
on good authority by Charles Bertie in a letter to his niece, Lady 
Kutland. 

f The Rev. Robert Ferguson (the ^ Plotter ’) was with the Horse at 
this moment, and asserts that the alarm was given by a traitor, Captain 
Hucker, of Lord Grey’s Horse. But his narrative is untrustworthy, 
and I think the version given here is more correct, although Dalrymple 
asserts that when Hucker was tried by Jehreyshe pleaded his treachery 
to Monmouth upon this occasion in mitigation of his crime. Dahrymple, 
voL i., Part I., Book IL, p. 200. 
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thus discovered, ordered Grey to push forward as quickly 
as possible into Weston, and set fire to it as originally 
intended. This, it was anticipated, would throw the Eoyal 
Horse into utter confusion, in the midst of which Grey 
might take the Foot in rear, whilst Monmouth attacked it 
in front. 

As the shouts of alarm rose over the dreary waste of 
fog-covered moor, all was soon confusion in the village 
and in the adjoining camp. Troopers, half asleep and still 
stupid from the previous night's debauch, mounted in hot 
haste, or rushed noisily about their billets in search of 
horse, arms, or breastplate. Though the full moon was 
still high, the thick mist rendered it difficult to distinguish 
objects only a few yards distant. Saddles could not be 
found, bridles were missing, and turmoil and disorder 
reigned supreme. The surprise was complete ,* but an 
immediate attack, boldly delivered and pushed home, could 
alone convert it into a victory, and Lord Grey was not the 
man to make it. All the advantages upon which Mon- 
mouth had justly calculated from an unexpected attack 
were thrown away and lost through the cowardice of this 
man. There is a critical moment in every surprise, which, 
if seized upon and properly utilized by the attacking party, 
leads almost certainly to victory; whereas, if neglected, 
another chance seldom presents itself. When Grey had 
crossed the Langmoor Ehine, he dismissed Godfrey, not 
knowing that there was still one more great ditch, the 
Bussex Ehine, between him and Weston. The Horse un- 
luckily made for the camp rather than for the village, and 
so missed the usual crossing-place. It may have been that 
Grey mistook the lighted matches of Dumbarton’s regi- 
ment, which shone feebly through the mist in front of him, 
for the lights of the village. Finding himself thus brought 
to a standstill by this unexpected obstacle, he unfortunately 
turned to his right — westwards— instead of to his left. The 
result w^as that he soon found himself opposite the infantry 
camp, alive with men "falling in’ for a night alarm. 
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Had Grey been a true soldier, be would certainly bare 
turned up, not down, tbe canal-like ditcb to look for a ford, 
especially as tbe more he wnrked to his left the more he 
would have turned his enemy’s flank. Meanw’'bile, some 
of the rebel Horse that had strayed away to the eastward, 
under Lieutenant Jones, had a little skirmishing with 
Compton’s Life Guards, who now came trooping in from 
Chedzoy to defend the village ford across the Bussex 
Ehine. 

Lord Grey found himself facing Dumbarton’s regiment, 
which was on the extreme right of the line. The officers 
of this battalion, of greater experience in war than those 
of the other regiments, were somewhat more on the alert. 
As it was the only regiment present which still retained 
the matchlock, the others being armed with the newly 
introduced snaphaunce or flint musket, Gre5^ Avas able to 
mark its position by the burning matches.'^' 

Whilst he w’as trying to cross the Bussex Pdiine, Mon- 
mouth, close behind, was pressing forward with the Foot, 
his three little iron field-guns being at the head of the 
column. It is not known at what point in his advance 
Monmouth became aware of the formidable ditch which 
protected the front and right flank of Feversham’s position. 
King James states, in his account of the battle, that Mon- 
mouth knew nothing of the Bussex Ehine until be came 
upon it with his Foot. Godfrey accompanied the Horse, 
and there may not have been anyone with Monmouth ivho 
knew the locality well. Besides, a guide taken from the 
local peasantry might not have thought it worth while to 
mention such a ditch, through ignorance of its military 
importance and of its bearing upon the approaching battle. 

Monmouth, pike in hand, began to form for attack when 
within about eighty paces of the Ehine, his men much out 

* Whilst matchlocks were in use it -was no uncommon ruse at night 
to impress your enemy with an exaggerated notion of your strength 
by placing lines of sticks, with burning slow^ matches attached to them, 
in front of a position to be defended. 
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of breath from the quickness of the pace at which he had 
led them forward. The strictest injunctions were given 
against firing without orders, and the five little battalions 
had just begun to advance when their panic-stricken Horse 
came flying back past them. It would seem, that when 
trying to cross the ditch in front of them, they were chal- 
lenged by Dumbarton’s i-egiment and a battalion of the 
Foot Guards from the opposite side. 'Who are you for?’ 
'The King,’ '.What King?’ 'Monmouth, and God with 
us,’ was the prompt answer. 'Take this with you, then,’ 
was the reply, as the battalions poured a volley upon 
the startled troopers. Several saddles w-ere emptied, and 
the untrained marsh mares upon which the rebels were 
almost exclusively mounted, taking fright, rushed madly 
to the rear. This incident had an extremely unfortunate 
effect upon the courage and confidence of the Foot, and 
rendered them unsteady at the very moment when they 
needed all their nerve and spirit. It demoralized them in 
an instant, and the alarm extended quickly on all sides. 
In the rear, numbers of stragglers, who had lost their way 
in the dark and were now pressing eagerly forward upon 
meeting the flying cavalry, joined in the stampede under 
the impression that all \vas lost. The panic was thus com- 
municated to the drivers of the baggage and ammunition 
waggons left at Peasy Farm, and they at once made off for 
their homes at Ware and Axbridge.^ Such is the in- 
fectious nature of a scare, especially at night. Lord Grey 
seems to have Joined in the flight, and to have done 
nothing to stay it. Monmouth’s servant, Williams, who 
was taken prisoner, stated that he had heard his master 
say, whilst the fighting was going on, that it was Grey’s 
cowardice which had lost the battle. 

The General in command was comfortably in bed when 

* Mrs. Stopford Sackville’s Papers, Ninth Keport, Historical MSS., 
p. 5. These drivers, the one gun left behind by Monmouth, and all 
his baggage and ammunition, were captured at Axbridge the following 
day. 
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the alarm sounded. Not so Cliurchill, who ever since 
Feversliam had joined hands with him had striven by his 
own vigilance and energy to neutralize the Commander- 
in-Chief’s military incapacity and want of forethought. 
The instant the alarm was given, Churchill ran to the 
camp, and putting himself at the head of Dumbarton’s 
regiment, formed it to the front along the southern bank 
of the Bussex Ehine, where it opened fire upon Grey’s 
cavalry, as already described, checked the advancing rebel 
infantry and gave time to the rest of Feversham’s army 
to assume a fighting formation. 

It had been Monmouth’s intention to wait for the firing 
of the village by the Horse, before he finally advanced with 
his infantry upon the Eoyal camp. But when, during the 
cruel moments of waiting and expectancy, he saw, to his 
horror and dismay, Grey’s troopers gallop wildly past him 
in hopeless flight, he felt that the original plan was no 
longer practicable. A daring, determined and rapid 
advance with his Foot upon the camp might yet have won 
the day. The Eoyal army was in confusion and still under 
the influence of that panic and demoralization which 
invariably seizes upon soldiers when attacked without 
warning in the dead of night. The best troops often 
waver under such conditions, and if the assailant has but 
the heart and the necessary cohesion to drive home his 
attack — being near enough to do so — before the enemy has 
time to recover from his first surprise, he can generally 
count on victory. Monmouth felt this, and hurried forward 
his Foot, directing his advance upon the burning matches 
of Dumbarton’s regiment. But untrained rustics, whose 
nerves were already shaken by the flying cavalry, could not 
be induced to keep their ranks or maintain order; the 
battalions soon became mixed and then unmanageable. 
Wade’s regiment was the first to reach the ditch and to 
reform preparatory to crossing. It had not fired a shot as 
yet, but the next battalion, commanded by Colonel Matthews, 
at once opened fire. That strange, heart-beating sensation, 
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that hush of expectancy which precedes the first out- 
burst of infantry fire in many actions, especially at night, 
was now over. But in this instance the firing put an end 
to all order and obedience in Monmouth’s ranks. Even 
with regular troops it is most difficult to stop firing begun 
at night under such circumstances ; and the worst of it 
is, that it generally spreads with a lightning rapidity that 
taxes the powers of even the most experienced officers to 
restrain. In this instance the bad example w^as followed by 
the other regiments, and the fusillade so opened was the 
beginning of the end, the death-knell in fact of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. The aim was wild, and far too high to harm the 
Eoyal troops.'^ Eegiments which have made a bad beginning 
of this kind can seldom be induced to charge, and after about 
an hour and a half of heavy but useless fire, a cry arose 
for more ammunition. There w^as none to be had, the only 
reserve having been left with the baggage at Peasy Farm, 
some two and a half miles off. The three rebel guns had 
come into action on the left of their Foot, and, directed by 
the Dutch gunner in charge of them, did considerable exe- 
cution in the closed ranks of Dumbarton’s and the G-uards’ 
regiments. But it soon became evident that it was a lost 
battle for the rebels, and that all the advantages which a 
night surprise gives the assailant were lost, owing to the 
untimely fire of the Foot. The untrained levies were not 
equal to the task which Monmouth had laid upon them. 

On the Eoyalist side Dumbarton’s regiment alone fired ; 
the other regiments received the enemy’s fire with great 
steadiness without replying, f During the anxious hour and 

* Letter from Phineas Pett, Carte MS. 72, folio 611, Bodleian Library. 

t I have mainly followed the details given of this action by King 
James, by AVade, and by Ferguson. James’s account is clear, because 
he learned all the occurrences from the chief actors, and visited the 
scene of tl:fe battle in Aiigust the following year, as appears from 
churchwardens’ accounts at Weston-Zoyland. ‘ The 
AVellington told Sir Walter Scott that “the most 
military affairs he had ever read was James II.” 

Letters, vol. ii., p. 77. 
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a half which follow^ed upon the fii*st alarm, and while the 
dandy Feversham w^as making his toilet before a tiny look- 
ing-glass, Churchill made his presence felt throughout the 
Eoyal army."^ He perceived at a glance how necessary it 
was to have guns in action on the right, where the enemy 
was pressing most seriously. But the artillery had been 
placed in a position where they w^ere now of no use, for they 
had no enemy in front of them, and they could not be 
brought to bear uj)on the rebel flank attack. He ordered 
some guns to be moved into line with the infantry, but this 
was not easily done. The recent rains had made the marshy 
soil deep and heavy, and darkness added to the difficulty 
of the operation. At this critical time the Bishop of 
Winchester, ‘Old Patch,' came to the Master-Gunner’s rescue 
with his carriage horses and helped to bring the guns into 
action, t They opened at a critical moment, when the three 
little field-pieces of the rebels w^ere making havoc at short 
range in the Eoyal ranks. To sui^port his artillery and to re- 
inforce the right of the Eoyal army, now^ heavily engaged, 
Churchill next brought the Queen’s and the Queen Dowager’s 
regiments^ from the left of the line along the rear of the 
four battalions already in action, and deployed them on the 
right of the line. It was now about 3 o’clock a.m., and 
the first glimmer of dawm began to show” itself in the dull 
and blotted sky, heavy wdth the wetting mist which still 
hung over the moorland. 

Seeing how” steady the Eoyalist regiments of Foot had 
become, and perceiving that the enemy’s fire had some- 
what slackened, Churchill led a troop of his own Dragoons 
across the Bussex Ehine. The first thing he saw in the 
gray dawm was a wounded officer, whom he hailed with, 
‘ Who art thou?’ It was Holmes, the rebel Colonel, whose 

* Oldmixon. 

f A royal warrant of 26, 2, 1685, directs the payment of £40 to a 
Sergeant Weems ‘for good service in the action of Sedgemoor in firing 
the great guns against the rebels.’ 

J We find that four men of the latter received ten marks 
(£6 13s. 4d.) each as compensation for wounds received in this battle. 
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regiment had, early in the action, fired into the Royal Chaptkk 
D ragoons when Churchill had formed them up on the right 
of the Foot. To save them from this fire, an officer called 
out in the dark, 'Don’t fire, we are friends.’ Holmes, 
believing this, rode forward to the edge of the ditch, and 
being challenged as to whom 'he was for,’ answered, 
'Monmouth.’ The immediate reply was a volley which 
wounded him badly and killed his horse. Happy had it 
been for him had it killed him also, and so saved him from 
the gallows.^' 

Churchill, having formed up his Dragoons beyond the 
Rhine, charged the rebel guns, and killed or diwe off those 
who served them. Most of the Royal cavalry w’ere still 
behind the Bussex Ditch on the right of the Foot. But as 
it grew lighter they also crossed and had some partial 
encounters with the rebels. Oglethorpe ventured a charge 
upon one of Monmouth’s battalions, but was repulsed with 
loss, and Sarsfield, who also charged with like result, was 
unhorsed and left for dead on the field. Feversham would 
not allow the main body of his cavalry to pass the Rhine 
until it was light enough to clearly distinguish friend from 
foe, but some of the Foot, seeing Churchill drive off’ the 
rebel gunners, crossed and took possession of Monmouth’s 
three field-pieces. 

Slowly the stars died out in the cold flush of dawn, and 
still the battle raged, but in the growing light both sides 
began to realize that Monmouth was defeated. When at 
last day broke with that cold, pitiless light which 
immediately precedes sunrise, crowds of the poor beaten 
rebels could be seen streaming back towards Bridgewater. 

Lord Grey’s cavalry had disappeared, but a fierce fight still 
raged on the fatal banks of the Bussex Rhine. There the 
bulk of Wade’s and of another rebel battalion still clung 
undaunted, and, using their scythes and min 

* Colonel Abraham Holmes was a I’eUgions zealot, and 
hard-fighting Cromwellian officer. He lost his arm in this 
before even the stump was healed Jeffreys hanged him. 
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fought as only desperate men will fight in a religious 
cause.* They found themselves deserted by their comrades 
and hy the Horse that should have protected their flanks, 
hard pressed as they were hy the Life Guards and 
Churchill’s Dragoons. This hopeless but gallant struggle 
was brought to an end at last by a determined attack of the 
grenadier companies of the Guards and Dumbarton’s 
regiment. About three hundred of Monmouth’s bravest 
followers fell in that charge, dying for an unworthy leader 
in what they believed to be a holy cause.! 

. Colonel Wade, with some two hundred of his men, now 
made for the fence behind him which divided the tillage 
from the moorland, and there about a hundred and fifty 
found temporary shelter. Most of these subsequently 
escaped to Bridgewater, where a few hundred other fugitives 
had already collected, together with three troops of the rebel 
Horse who had run away early in the battle without striking 
a blow. The moon set that morning at about 4 o’clock, 
and the sun rose upon a horrible scene where Englishmen 
met Englishmen in internecine strife. 

Lord Grey had accompanied his Horse in their flight for 
sopie time, but eventually rejoined Monmouth about day- 
break. Churchill and the Eoyal Horse had already crossed 
the Sussex Ehine, and it was evident that as soon as the 
light should enable the Eoyal cavalry to move freely over 
the moor, all chance of escape for the rebel leaders would 
])e at an end. Grey, loath to die, urged this upon Mon- 
mouth. The day, he said, was irretrievably lost, and it 
was high time for them to think of their own safety. 
What a heart-breaking moment for the commander of 
men w'hom he had led to destruction! In the gray light 
of early dawn, Monmouth could see his gallant followers 

* Evelj-n’s Diary of 8, 7, 1685. 

f The French Ambassador, Barillon, in his despatch describing 
Sedgemoor, writes in high terms of the manner in which Monmouth’s 
Foot had fought, and of the difficulty with which it was eventually 
broken by the Boyal troops. 
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being hacked to pieces, slain in a struggle to place the 
crown upon his head. The proud gentleman, the brave 
high-mettled soldier, Avould have spurned Grey's craven 
advice, and ’would have elected to fall amidst those who 
were dying for him. But Monmouth was moved by no 
such manly impulse. In defeat, as in all moments of 
gloom, he evinced a contemptible lack of courage. It w^as 
not so much a fear of death as an unworthy love of life 
that moved him. For life he was prepared to sacrifice 
honour and all that makes life worth living. His decision, 
therefore, w-as quickly arrived at. Divesting himself of 
breast and back pieces, he galloped from the field with 
Grey and about fifty mounted men. He halted for a 
moment on the top of the Polden Range, and looked back. 
The firing still continued, and he could hear the loud 
turmoil of the battle, and amidst the smoke and purple 
mist of morning could even see the poor but stout- 
hearted peasants still fighting for the leader wiio had igno- 
minioiisly deserted them. 

The battle of Sedgemoor w'as lost chiefly through the 
bad handling and the misconduct of Grey’s untrained 
Horse and the cowardice of its leader. Bold in council, he 
lacked the nerve to execute what his reason told him he 
ought to do. In safety he made skilful plans, but he had 
not the nerve to carry them out in the midst of danger. 
The din of battle seemed to paralyze his reasoning 
powers. He possessed the will, but lacked the resolute 
heart which can alone enable a man to reason and think 
when the very air seems filled with bullets and the busy 
sound of death. Had Grey pushed boldly forw^ard into 
Weston-Zoyland at first, and set fire to the village as it 
was settled he should do, the Royal Horse would, I 
believe, have dispersed in panic. They could not have 
been collected again that day for any effective wwk; 
and there can be little doubt that the scare would have 
spread amongst the Foot with lightning rapidity. Darkness 
carries with it an undefinable terror, and most men, when 
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Chapter suddenly roiised from sleep, are strangely subject to a wild 
. unreasoning fright, which runs like an electric current 
1685 . through the ranks of a surprised army, and there is no 
predicting where it will stop. In the twinkling of an eye, 
a division may thus become a mad mob, dangerous only to 
itself, and an easy prey to any enemy who charges home. 
The appalling hum of alarm, the first symptom of panic, 
amongst troops at night, once heard, can never be for- 
gotten ; it haunts you always. It is the crisis of an 
instant, and the manner in which it is dealt with is a high 
test of the leader’s nerve and force of character. Had 
Lord Grey known what a night panic meant, he would, the 
moment the alarm was given, have crossed the Biissex 
Ehine with all haste and boldly charged. Throughout 
this short campaign Grey had persisted in dealing with 
his raw levies, as if they had been regular troops. He 
checked and restrained their undisciplined ardour, and so 
robbed them of their best characteristic — their one good 
fighting quality — without being able to give them as a sub- 
stitute any of the useful attributes of regular soldiers. 

A merciless pursuit of the broken rebels now began, in 
which Dumbarton’s regiment led the way, capturing Mon- 
mouth’s standard with its gold-embroidered motto of 'Fear 
none but God.’ Pressed by Lyttelton’s troop of Horse, many 
of the fugitives made for the cornfields and inclosed ground 
which stretched away behind them. In this flight they lost 
about a thousand men. ' Our men are still killing them 
in y® come and hedges and ditches whither they are 
crept,’ wrote a correspondent on the spot.^ 

The traveller can obtain a good view of the field of 
Sedgemoor if he mounts the high and fine old square 
tower of St. Mary’s Church in Weston-Zoyland. The 
mower now whets his scythe where all was marsh and 
moorland in 1685. The rushes and the heather have 

* This is said in the P.S. to a letter from Phineas Pett to the Duke 
of Ormond’s secretary. It is dated Weston-Zoyland, July 6, 1685, 
seven in the morning. Carte MS. 72, folio 611, Bodleian Library. 
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disappeared, and a splendid pasturage, divided into -wide Ohapteb 
rectangular fields, lias taken their place. As the eye 
wanders over the pretty gardens which now surround the 
village and the well-stocked grass-land beyond, it is 
difficult to picture this quiet English landscape as it was 
two centuries ago, the scene of bloodshed, and filled with 
the din of contending armies. The jackdaw from the 
church tower close by now seeks its food on the gentle un- 
dulations, once big mounds, the guide says, where the dead 
were buried near that old Bussex Ehine which saved the 
Eoyal army from destruction. Glastonbury seems near at 
hand, and to the north are the Bolden Hills, from which 
Monmouth, in his ignoble flight, caught a last glimpse of 
the battle. Chedzoy village, clustering round its church, 
is to the right as you look towards Bridgewater and over 
the intervening green meadows; the stillness of peace is 
broken only by the tinkling of cow-bells. The old, 
irregular ditches have given place to straight, wide drains, 
whose sedgy margins are here and there lined with 
pollarded willows, or withies, as they are locally called. 

There is only one old house remaining in Zoyland, but 
the church stands there, the monument of many centuries, 
the record of many changes, and the silent witness of 
many stirring events. On no Sunday, however, has its 
finely carved oak roof ever sheltered such a crowd of men 
as on the afternoon of the battle. It was no congrega- 
tion met to honour God or to pray for mercy. It 
consisted of about 500 peasants who had been taken 
prisoners while fighting for their religion, and for 
him whom they regarded as its representative. Many 
were wounded, some were dying. There were no surgeons 
to dress their wnunds, no friends to comfort them, and 
nothing to alleviate their suffering. The surrounding 
farmers, now only bent on propitiating the victors, brought 
barrels of ale and cider to the Kings soldiers, but sent 
nothing to their imprisoned friends. The wounded and 
the dying of the defeated side are apt to fare badly ; but 

VOL. I. 22 
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here, though in the midst of sympathizing friends and 
countrymen, no man dared to give them even water or 
show them pity, lest he too should he included in the 
general condemnation. 

As the setting sun that evening, threw lengthened 
shadows from bush and mound across the dreary moorland, 
nearly every tree by the roadside had swinging from its 
branches the body of some poor weaver or Mendip miner. 
Happy, indeed, were those who had died like men that 
morning, fighting hard upon the banks of the fatal Bussex 
Ehine. The sun had never shone throughout a day of 
more wicked, more cruel butchery. 

And so ended this battle m which well-armed British 
regulars, led by English gentlemen, slaughtered a mob of 
stout English peasants led by tradesmen and commanded 
by the illegitimate son of a King. It was the end of a 
rebellion in which some thousands of good West-Country 
folk were either killed in action or butchered by order of the 
King with all the apparent formality of the law, or sent to 
die as slaves in a deadly climate, contrary to the recognised 
customs of war and to the established rights of English 
freemen. 

This, the last battle fought in England, was fought to 
secure James his crowm. If through the folly and 
parsimony of our people we should ever see another, it will be 
fought in defence of London. The struggle will be, not for 
a dynasty, but for our owm very existence as an inde- 
pendent nation. Are we prepared to meet it ? The 
politician says Yes ; the soldier and the sailor say No. 
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CliurcMirs pursnit of tlie re'bels — Monmouth captured — Marlborough 
returns to London — Judge Jeffreys— James’s hardness of heart. 


The battle over, to push forward into Bridgewater with some 
500 Horse and as many Boot was Lord Chiirchiirs first care. 
He found the place deserted. To announce their nocturnal 
victory to the King, he sent an express which apparently 
reached ‘Whitehall before any despatch from Fevershani. 

All next day the King’s troops searched the neighbour- 
hood and butchered the helpless fugitives, whom they 
found hiding in swamps and woods and ditches. Lord 
Feversham himself set an example of barbarity by causing 
many of the prisoners to be ruthlessly hanged without 
any form of trial— a proceeding opposed to all the laws of 
war. The day after the battle he marched into Bridge- 
water with a crowd of prisoners tied together like negroes 
in an African slave-dealer’s caravan. t He hanged some 
twenty-two at once, and several more the next day. He 
was only prevented from committing further atrocities by 
the urgent representations of the Bishop of Winchester, 
who warned him that he might be called to account for 
murder. There was, however, little risk of this, for only a 
few days before James had expressed regret in a message to 
Feversham that when he entered Frome he had not hanged 

^ Dryden’s ^ Hind and Panther,’ Part II. 

f Kennett, vol. hi., p. 432 ; Oldmixon, i., p. 704. 
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Chapter > an}’’ persons found deserving, as lie would have you do at 
other places if you shall see cause/ In all, some 2,000 
1685. pQQr peasants were killed in these two days of slaughter* 
TheEoyal army lost about 400 men killed and wounded/ 
Dumbarton’s regiment suffering the most. 

The following letters from Lady Sunderland conveyed to* 
her ‘ very dear friend ’ Lady Churchill the first news of the 
victory :t 'I hope this will comfort your heart, my dear, 
and make jou. think at least of poor me, who can never be 
a moment pleased without 3 ^ou. My Lord Churchill is very 
well. Colonel Oglethorpe has come to-day, and says that 
the Duke of Monmouth is routed, 1,500 of his men killed,, 
of which Ferguson is one. Lord Grey and he ran away,, 
one at the head of the Foot, and the other of the Horse* 
Lord Churchill is sent at the head of 500 Foot and SOO* 
Horse to summon Bridgewater to surrender. You may 
imagine this summons will easily be obeyed after this 
defeat. To-night we expect an express from your lord, and 
I would fain keep this till I have your lord’s letter for you. 
My lord says Oglethorpe, he thinks, has one. I have sent, 
to seek him. I can say no more. — I am yours, A. S.’ 
iV 7, 1685. ‘ Tuesday, + nine and a half at night. — There is just now 

an express come from my Lord Churchill, which brings us 
the good news of the total rout of the rebels, and that the 
King’s forces are in Bridgewater, and all the enemies 
scattered like dust. My Lord Churchill very well, and 
Captain Berkeley. There are three of the King’s officers 
[illegible] for one mortally wounded, and about sixty Foot, 

* Hamilton’s * History of Grenadier Guards.’ Several of the wounded 
were received into Chelsea Hospital, and were given small bounties, 
rising to i:9 each as a maximum. The wounded officers received from 
£15 to 50100, according to their rank and the gravity of their injuries. 
£1,994 13s. 4d. was paid in compensation for the most serious wounds 
to 218 of all ranks. 

f The date is evidently Tuesday, 7, 1685. It is in the Blenheim 
Palace Papers. 

X This Tuesday was the ff July. The letter is from the Blenheim 
Palace Papers, 
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but not three Horse killed of the King’s. Everybody of the 
King’s party has done bravely, but I’ll say no more now ; 
but a word for myself — how glad, how wondrous glad, am I 
to have this good news to send my dearest ! Oh, that you 
would be so good as to come and revive me, which nothing 
else can ! Good-night. ... I am for ever yours.’ 

On July 8, t\vo days after Monmouth had fled from 
Sedgemoor, he was captured, and on the 13th he and Lord i 
Grey reached London. Crowds went out to meet him, and 
strove to take summary vengeance on Lord Grey.*^ He was 
in a coach with his hands tied behind him, and his guards 
had some trouble to save him from the people, wdio regarded 
him as Monmouth’s betrayer. Monmouth, notwithstanding I 
his abject and craven appeals for mercy, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill two days after. 

Lord Feversham returned to London with the household 
troops, and the army was broken up. Lord Churchill i 
went home, but wrote the following letter to his wife the 
day before he set out : ^ Wells, July 9.— I have received 
three of yours this night by an express, all which I read 
with great joy. If you are not already come to town, I 
desire you wdll, for I hope it will not now be long before I 
shall be there, and I shall be at no ease till I am in your 
arms, whom I love above my own life. I intend on Satur- 
day to send the coach forwards to lie on the road for me. 
To-morrow we march to Warminster, and there w^e resolve 
to stay till we receive the King’s commands, which I expect 
with great impatiency, since they are to bring me to my 
dear soul.’ Addressed: ^ For my Lady Churchill, at the 
Cockpit, Whitehall.’f 

He returned to London with a greatly-increased military 
reputation, for it was well known that the successful issue 
of the campaign w^as owing to him, and not to Feversham. 
Amongst others wKo greeted him were the Deputy- 

* ‘ A Compleat Collection of the Reports, Lyes and Stories, etc. 
etc.,’ p. 58. 

t Blenheim Papers. Lady Churchill was then in waiting on the 
Princess Anne, who lived with her husband in the Cockpit, Whitehall. 
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Governour and committee of the Hudson Bay Company, 
who waited upon him with congratulations on his safe 
return. So ended the rebellion, which, with everything 
against it, was nevertheless not far from being successful. 
An army of undisciplined, badly-armed weavers and 
peasants under a weak and unwise leader, with a coward 
as second in command, and with no officers of any war 
experience, had come so near winning at Sedgemoor that 
the result of the battle was for some time doubtful.* Many 
well acquainted with the circumstances of the action, in- 
cluding Defoe, who served with Monmouth, maintained 
that, notwithstanding Churchill’s exertions, it was the great 
wet ditch alone which saved the Eoyal army from the 
destruction it merited. Contemporary writers assert, that 
James was most indebted for this victory to the unwearied 
vigilance of Churchill before the battle, and to his skilful 
dispositions during its progress. In the official despatches 
he is said to have ‘ performed his part with all the courage 
and gallantry imaginable.’ t And yet, three years after- 
wards, it was mainly through his assistance and influence 
with the army that William of Orange was enabled to 
march from Torbay to London without a life being taken. 

To those who are inexperienced in war, though alive to 
the difference in military efficiency between the regular 
soldier and the untrained recruit, it is startling to find an 
army of regular soldiers so nearly defeated by little more 
than an equal number of undrilled peasants. But there 
is a most important element in war which is too frequently 
overlooked by writers who have never themselves felt the 
human pulse in action: you cannot drill even a savage into 
a mere machine for the destruction of your enemies." The 
old school in our army tried it for over half a century, to 
the destruction of all healthy and ennobling military spirit. 
Om* army, too long ruled by those who looked upon the 

* Many who took part in the battle always asserted that it was very 

near being a victory for Monmouth. 

t London Gazette of 8, 7, 1685. 
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Britisli soldier as a piece of mechanism, not even of a high Chapter 
order, and who stigmatized him as the ‘ scum of the earth,’ 
has with difficulty shaken off this practice and the false 
theories upon which it was based. Sir Charles Napier, the 
soldier’s Mend of this century, revolted against the system, 
and was accordingly denounced by his contemporaries as a 
madman and a Eadical. It is the spirit in an army that 
must be gauged if its fighting power is to be duly measured. 

How came it that General Lee was able to hold his own so 
long against armies enormously superior in number to his 
ill-clad, badly-fed w^arriors ? It was the difference in the 
spirit animating the two contending sides which enabled 
him to do so. To get the most out of men, you must work 
them up into a kind of fanaticism, the outcome either of 
strong religious enthusiasm, of patriotism, or of revenge. 
Monmouth’s miners and weavers were convinced that they 
were fighting for God’s truth, and that God wnuld be on 
their side as He had been of old with His chosen people in 
Egypt. It was this spirit which enabled them to face and 
nearly defeat the regular troops, who fought to order Just 
as they would have drilled on Hounslow Heath. 

A small force of Horse and Foot was left at Bridgewater 
and Taunton under the command of Colonel Piercy Kirke, 
a man of doubtful reputation, but an able soldier.* He 
was, however, soon ordered to London, and so did not 
take part in what James with grim humour referred to, 
as ' Jeffreys’ campaign.’ For now began that ' Bloody 
Assize,’ the very mention of which, even after the lapse of 
two centuries, sends a thrill of horror through every 
Englishman. The pride which deters from the commission 
of shameful actions found no place in Judge Jeffreys’ 
character. Born about 1648, he was educated at St. Paul’s 
and then at Westminster School. His parents intended 
him for some trading occupation, but he took to the law 
instead. He had long been a favourite at Court, and had 

^ Kirke was the son of a Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles I. 

He was well born and well connected. He died at Brussels 31, 10, 1691. 
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Chapter proved a willing instrument in the hand of Charles in the 

_■ work of depriving the cities of their charters. He had 

1685. presided at the trial of Algernon Sidney, and had procured 

his condemnation on inadmissible evidence and by mis- 
representing the law to the jury. But although Charles 
made use of him, he had long refused to promote him. 
He had, however, at the urgent request of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, made this villainous lawyer Chief Justice of 
Chester, turning out a loyal and faithful public servant in 
order to create the vacancy.* His taste for debauchery 
and his immoral habits were not kept within bounds by 
regard for even the most ordinary decency. The innate 
cruelty of this fiend found full scope during these assizes. 
He gloated over the misery of his victims, joked to their 
faces upon their misfortunes, mocked their mental anguish, 
and was hilarious when he saw their ghastly heads and 
quartered bodies on every highway and in every hamlet 
through which he passed. He hated Dissenters, and he 
wreaked his hatred upon them without mercy. , To kill the 
body did not satisfy his craving for human suffering ; his 
victims must be tormented by his outrageous but fluent 
buffoonery. His was the swaggering bravado of the true 
bully and coward, who stamps and swears wh.en on the 
winning side, and when his own worthless carcase is secure 
from harm. On his return from the West, he boasted that 
he had hanged more men than all the judges put together 
^ 12, 1688. since the Conquest.! When taken prisoner in 1688, dis- 
guised as a merchant sailor, he was with difficulty saved 
from the mob, who would have torn him to pieces. 
Brought before the Lord Mayor, so great was his terror 
that he knelt and kissed the Lord Mayor’s hand, to the 
intense astonishment of that civic dignitary.! He was 

* Luttrell, March 16, IGJf,. -[• Calamy, vol. i., p. 188. 

1 Sir John Chapman was Lord Mayor. He had a stroke a few days 
afterwards, it was said from the shock he had had at seeing the Lord 
Chancellor kneeling as a prisoner before him ; from that shock he 
never recovered, and died 3, 16|f.— See Historical MSS., Dart- 
mouth Papers, p. 235. 
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a, sycophant to his superiors, and fawned upon Sunderland, Ohaptek 
calling him in his letters ' dearest, dearest Lord/ whilst he 
was insolent and brutal to those in his power. In prison, 1^85. 
and shortly before his death, he complained to the chaplain 
of his hard fate, saying, ‘ Whatever I did then, I did by 
express orders ; and I have this further to say for myself, 
that I was not half bloody enough for him who sent me 
thither/*'^ He drank himself to death in the Tower, and B h 1689. 
died a few days after the landing at Kinsale of the Bovereign 
whom he had served so obsequiously, but who did not 
hesitate, when it served his purpose, to accuse him of cruelty 
and venality. No tyrant has ever been deterred from cruelty 
for want of a fitting agent. Some WTetch like Jeffreys is 
always to be found ready and willing to do the bidding of 
kings like James IL Let loose upon the peaceable Dis- 
senters of the West, this monster turned their country into 
a charnel-house, t We shudder as w^e read of the more 
than bodily tortures inflicted upon the unhappy people* of 
Somerset by order of a King who impiously claimed to rule 
by Divine right and the grace of God. The rich escaped 
execution by the payment of large fines and bribes to 
Jeffreys. The friends of many went to London to plead for 
mercy from the King who knew no mei'cy, and among them 
was one Hannah Hewling, wdiose two brothers w^ere about 

* This is on the authority of Speaker Onslow. The cha|)lain, the 
Eev. Dr. Scott, told this to Lord Somers, who told it to Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, who told it to Onslow. Woolrych’s * Life of Jeffreys.’ See also 
Mackintosh, chap, i., p. 29. James wrote to the Prince of Orange as 
follows: ‘Windsor, September 24, 1685. As for news there is little 
stirring, but that Lord Chief Justice has almost done his campaign ; he 
has already condemned several hundreds, some of which are already 
executed and the others sent to the plantations.’ - Dalrymple, vol. ix., 

Book II., p. 53. 

f ‘ He (Jeffreys) made all the West an aceldama. Some places were 
quite depopulated, and nothing to be seen in them but forsaken walls, 
unlucky gibbets, and ghastly cai'kasses (szc). The trees were laden 
almost as thick with quarters as with leaves. The houses and steeples 
covei^ed almost as close with heads as at other times in that county 
with crows or ravens.’ — ‘ A new Martyrology : or the Bloody Assizes.’ 
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to be tried by Jeffreys. At Whitehall she saw Lord 
Churchill, whose soft heart was deeply touched by her 
story. He said : ‘ I wish well to your suit with all my 
heart, but dare not flatter you with any such hopes, for 
that marble ’ (pointing to the chimney-piece near them) 
Js as capable of feeling compassion as the King’s heart.’ 
She pleaded in vain.^ 

About 330 people were executed and 855 transported, 
against whom there was no evidence whatever, besides 
many who were left to linger in gaol. Free-born English- 
men were condemned to slavery by an English judge, and 
sent by an English King to die under a tropical sun. Some 
wei^e sold, or ransomed at high charges, to enrich the 
King’s wife and the ladies of her Court.! Churchill’s name 
has never been connected in any way with this hideous 
traffic in the bodies of his own countrymen, though he 
might easily have availed himself of this opportunity to 
become rich. 

When driven from England to live on the bounty of 
Lewis XIV., James endeavoured to explain away the guilt 
of these proceedings, and to throw the blame upon the 
judge.! Blit his letters to the Prince of Orange, and other 
contemporary documents which bear upon these judicial 
murders, rob his statements of all value. It does not come 
within the scope of this work to describe in detail these 
horrible events, but they cannot be passed over if the 
reader is to learn how brutal was the master whom 

* A tombstone in Lyme Clim*cli has this inscription : ‘ Here lieth 
the body of William Hewling, son of William Hewling of London, and 
grandson of William Xyffin, Esq., Alderman of London, who suffered 
martyrdom before he was full twenty years of age, engaging with the 
Duke of Monmouth for the Protestant religion and English liberty 
against Popery and slavery, September 12th, 1685.’ 

f The Queen’s share was ninety-eight prisoners from Taunton, who 
brought her from d;T;000 to XI, 500 ; her Maids of Honour were giveil 
the children who had been condemned for presenting flowers to Mon- 
mouth. These children brought in X2,000 to these ladies. — ‘ Side- 
Lights on the Stuarts,’ by Inderwick, p. 393, 1888. 

J Clarke’s James,’ vol. i., p. 43. 
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Cliiircliill deserted three years afterwards, and how much 
they influenced him in his reluctant determination. They 
startled him, and made him reflect upon his position, and 
upon what they meant in the nation’s future, both as 
regarded its religion and its liberties. 

These West-Gountry Dissenters were put to death because 
it was alleged that they were traitors. But traitors against 
whom? Traitors against a tyrant who was himself the 
worst of traitors to his country and to his people. A 
traitor wdio broke his coronation oath, who violated the 
laws he had swnrn to maintain, and who was at all times a 
sworn enemy to the religion he had promised in the name 
of God to support. Had James possessed any magnanimity 
or kindness of heart, it w-oiild have shown itself in at least 
a discriminating leniency to the poor deluded followers of 
Monmouth, whom religious zeal had driven into rebellion. 

It is easy to understand how such wanton punishments 
were regarded by a man of ChurchilTs humane disposition, 
and ■with wdiat loathing he turned from the master wdiom 
he had served so long, and hitherto so faithfully, when his 
time character revealed itself in this ^ bloody assize.’ No 
act of cruelty or inhumanity has ever been alleged against 
Marlborough even by his most bitter detractors. A great 
lover of dogs, he naturally turned with loathing from the 
sight of pain or torture inflicted in any form, mental or 
bodily, upon any animal, man included. When the 
necessity of war compelled him to lay waste the Bavarian 
dominions, \ve know how repugnant that necessity was 
to him, how sincerely he deplored having thus to punish 
unoffending subjects in order to make their Prince suffer 
in pocket and reputation. We are asked to find fault 
with him for his desertion of the King, though it was in 
fulfilment of his announced determination to quit the 
Eoyal service if James ever attempted ' to change our 
religion and constitution.’ He might with greater reason 
be condemned for remaining so long in his service after 
these proceedings in the West, and for having allowed his 
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feeling of loyalty to an old master to outweigli for so long the 
duty he owed to his country. James was kind and amiable 
to his children, to his friends, and to his servants, but he 
would at any moment turn and rend the dearest friend who 
presumed to thwart the great aims of his life, namely, the 
possession of arbitrary power and the re-establishment of 
Popery. He showed his hand plainly after Sedgemoor, 
and one so gifted as Churchill, and so well acquainted with 
James's character, could not fail to suspect what was now 
in store for him and for the nation. The punishments 
inflicted upon Protestants, and the partiality openly shown 
to Eoman Catholics, warned him that the day could not be 
far distant when he should feel constrained to carry out his 
avowed resolution. 

All the judges who had taken part in the Bloody Assize 
were received at Windsor and thanked for their services, 
and Jeffreys was made Lord Chancellor.* Lord Peversham, 
whom James admitted, ‘ few people allowed any great share 
in the merit,’ was given the Garter, ostensibly in recognition 
of his victory, but in reality rather as a compliment to 
his uncle, Turenne, than as a reward for any military 
services he had rendered.! But as he donned the insignia 
of this ancient Order, deep must have been his sense of 
that internal humiliation which the weak and unstable at 
heart must always feel when rewarded for a victory w^on by 
the initiative of another. The King was fully aw^are how 
much he was indebted to Churchill for the victory, and as 
a reward he made him Colonel of the third troop of Life 
Guards. 

Churchill was one of the thirty peers selected by Jeffreys 
to try Lord Delamere for high treason in connection with 

* Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, p. 207. 

t ‘ Fever sham in his Sedgemoor star and glory, 

Frond as the Treasurer and pettish as Lory.’ 

James admits this: see Clarke’s 'Life of James II.,’ vol. ii., p. 42. 
The witty Villiers, Duke of Buekingham, who hated Feversham, lam- 
pooned him in an amusing squib called ‘ The Battle,’ which was much 
read at the time and from which these lines are taken. 
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Monmoutli’s rebellion. As junior Baron he gave his vote Chapter 

first. ‘How say you, my Lord Churchill,’ said Jeffreys, ^ 
then Lord High Steward : ‘ is Henry, Baron of Delamere, 
guilty of the high treason where of he stands indicted and 
hath been arraigned, or not guilty ?’ Churchill, according 
to custom, stood up uncovered, and with his hand on his 
breast answered, ‘Not guilty, upon my honour.’* Theilhisif;. 
other peers, perhaps encouraged by this fearless answer of 
the King’s favourite, gave a similar verdict, to the disgust 
and fury of the King, who was present. Lord Delamere was 
one of the few tried by Jeffreys who were acquitted, a result 
entirely due to the fact that a jury of peers was not to be 
bullied into voting as the judge wished. This little inci- 
dent warned James that, whilst his Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber was prepared to fight for him, he was not 
one who would vote against his conscience to please his 
master. 

* Domestic Papers, Jac. II., 1686, Eolls House. 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

JAMES ADDS LAEGELY TO THE STANDING AEMY. 

James tries to fill the Army mth Roman Catholics —His dislike to the 

Militia— His new Army establishment — His camp at Hounslow 

His ‘ Articles of War ’ — The Portsmouth captains. 

The battle of Sedgemoor impressed James with an undue 
sense of the power which the possession of a regular army 
would give him. If the popular Monmouth, with a 
practically unlimited following, could be destroyed by a 
handful of regular soldiers, a stairding army would, he 
thought, enable him not only to put down rebellion, 
but to overcome all resistance to his will. With such an 
instrument at his disposal, who would dare to oppose his 
wishes ? With its aid, he could afford to laugh at what we 
now understand by public opinion. 

The large measure of support accorded to the rebellions 
of Argyle and Monmouth pointed to the existence of widely 
spread discontent, and gave James a plausible excuse for 
keeping permanently on foot a considerable body of regular 
troops. His attention therefore was unceasingly directed 
to this object, and he spared no effort to fill his regiments 
with Eoman Catholics, upon whom alone he could con- 
fidently rely. His views on this point are summed up 
in his dying injunction to his son: tBe never without a 
considerable body of Catholic troops, without which you 
cannot be safe.’* A standing army would, he thought, 

* Clarke’s ‘ Life of James II.,’ vol. ii., p. 621. In 1680 the standing 
army was about 20,000 strong (3,000 were in Tangier, 7,800 in Ireland, 
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make liim indeed a King according to his notions of king- 
ship, for it would enable him to rule without a Parliament ; 
and supported by a good Catholic army he believed that he 
would be able to force his will upon the people without 
danger to his Crown. ' The King of England told me/ 
wrote Barillon, ^ that, let what w^ould happen, he would keep 
the troops on foot, even though the Parliament should not 
give him anything towards their maintenance/ 

When Parliament met in November, the King, in his -r 
opening speech said, that the duration of the rebellion 
was owing to the inefficiency of the militia. ^ There is 
nothing,’ he added, ‘but a good force of well- disciplined 
troops in constant pay that can defend us from such as 
either at home or abroad are disposed to disturb us ,* and in 
truth my concern for the peace and quiet of my subjects, 
as well as for the safety of the Government, made me 
think it necessary to increase their number to the pro- 
portion I have done.’* Prom time immemorial the militia 
laad been the only military force known to the Constitu- 
tion. But James feared it, because it largely shared the 
feelings of the people, and the recent events in the West 
of England proved that he could not depend upon it to 
carry out his aims. A standing army, on the contrary, 
would be a thing ajDart. The army is a profession, a 
guild, with its own peculiar standards of honour, and of 
personal loyalty to the Sovereign, its acknowledged head. 
In order to give effect to his intention to rule without a 
Parliament, James felt it was necessary to get rid of the 
militia, and to replace it by a standing army personally 
devoted to himself. He did not disband the militia; his 
policy was to let it die gradually, and in pursuance of this 
settled purpose he so neglected it that when William landed 
it was almost useless. It had not been trained for a couple 


2,800 in Scotland, and about 6,900 in England), and in January, 1685, 
its strength was about the same. 

* Clarke’s ‘ Life of James II.,’ vol. ii., p. 48. 
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Chapter of years ; it lacked arms, equipment and clothing, and 
large numbers of its Protestant officers had been either dis- 
1685 . missed or had resigned in disgust at the King’s treatment 
of the force. 

James also stated in this speech, that he meant to employ 
Eoman Catholic officers in the army. A serious discussion 
arose in the House of Commons both on this account and as 
to the amount which should be voted for the army. James 
asked for £1,200,000, but some wished to grant only 
£200,000. Lord Churchill’s father spoke on the King’s side, 
both as to the necessity of maintaining a standing army and 
of granting the larger amount. The smaller sum was, he 
said, ^ much too little; soldiers move not without pay— no 
penny, no paternoster.’^ In the end the Commons voted 
£700,000, but in the House of Lords the proposed standing * 
army was denounced as illegal, because, among other reasons, 
it was commanded chiefly by men who, owing to their religion, 
could not by law hold commissions in the public service. 
This rebuff was too much for James, so he stopped further 
discussion on the subject by immediately proroguing 
Parliament to the 10th of the following February. As a 
matter of fact, no Parliament met again in his reign. He 
tells us in his memoirs that, as he was determined to keep 
on foot a standing army, and to employ Eoman Catholic 
officers in it, he resolved not to again assemble a Parliament 
which had criticised both his proceedings and his policy. t 
168 |. In February, 1686, he fixed the army establishment for 
England as follows [the troops raised in Ireland and 
Scotland were distinct, and were paid exclusively from the 
revenues of those countries] : three troops of Life Guards,! 
ten regiments of Horse, three of Dragoons, two of Foot 

* See Parliamentary debate of || 11, 1685. 

t Clarke’s ‘ Life of James II.,’ vol. ii., p. 69. 

X The total strength of the Life Guards, including the Scotch 
troop, on 1, 7, 1686, was 68 officers and 1,052 of all other ranks. In 
1688 the strength was increased to 1,286 of all ranks. James looked 
upon this body- guard as one of the mainstays of his throne. — Cannon’s 
‘ History of the Life Guards,’ 
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Guards and fourteen of the line, besides sixteen ' hide- Chaptee 
pendent companies ' for garrisons. Of these, six regiments 
of Horse, two of Dragoons, and nine of Foot were formed 
from the troops raised by loyal country gentlemen in various 
localities during Monmouth^s rebellion. Charles II.’s army 
of about 8,000 men of all ranks cost .£'280,000; that of 
his brother £600,000 per annum. 

It will interest the military reader to know that in 1683 
a regiment of Dragoons, or, as we should now call them, of 
Mounted Infantry, was for the first time added to our army* 

In raising this corps of men, mounted on small galloways 
but intended to fight on foot with musket and bayonet, 

Charles II. had followed the example of foreign Powers. 
Henceforth the expression of ^ Horse, Foot and Dragoons ’ 
became common, and it is curious to note that the sequence 
in which these three arms are named corresponds with 
their priority in date of creation. The same thing may be 
remarked in these days, when, the mounted Foot soldier 
having been generally abolished, we refer to an army as 
consisting of ^cavalry, infantry and artillery,' the last- 
named arm being that most recently adopted. 

Of ' the Eoyal Dragoons ’ Churchill was the first Colonel, 111 n, less 
with Viscount Conibury as his Lieutenant-Colonel.'* Some 
troops were specially raised for it, and the four troops of the 
‘ Tangier Horse,' then under orders to be disbanded, were 
added to them, t The regiment w^as thus up to an establish- H 4 , 1684, 
men of 350 men, divided into two squadrons of three troops 
each. In the following contemporary lampoon it is 
maintained that Court favour alone could account for an 
infantry officer being made Colonel of a mounted regiment : 

‘ Let’s cut our meat with spoons ; 

The sense is as good 
As that Churchill should 
Be put to command the Dragoons. 

* Churchill’s commission is dated Jg 11, 1683, and is now amongst the 
papers at Blenheim. The final warrant for raising the Eoyal Dragoons 
is dated 2, 168f ; Lord Cornbury was Lord Clarendon’s eldest son. 

t This order is dated ^Windsor, 4, 1634.’ 

VOL. I. 
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OuAPTEK Ireland was to James an inexhaustible recruiting-ground ; 
not that he loved Ireland or Irishmen, but because he 
could always obtain there any number of Catholic soldiers, 
upon whom he could rely under all circumstances. 

Throughout James’s reign a camp was annually formed 
at Hounslow, where he assembled all the available troops 
not on garrison duty or required to overawe London. It 
was the Aldershot of the day, where he trained his men 
as soldiers. A free market was held there daily for the 
sale of provisions and necessaries for man and horse, no 
sellers to be charged ‘ anything for their standing, or on 
any account whatsoever.’^ Soldiers injuring, molesting, or 
exacting money from those who sold were to be punished. 
‘ A council, or general court-martial,’ met at the Horse 
Guards every Friday morning, ‘ to hear all complaints 
between soldiers, or of civilians against the military.’ The 
' misdemeanours of officers and soldiers ’ were to be 
punished by this court. Sergeants were forbidden to keep 
victualling houses, and privates were not allowed to marry 
without leave obtained from their captains.! 

In August,. 1685, King James reviewed at Hounslow 
twenty squadrons of Horse, one of Horse Grenadiers, one 
regiment of Dragoons, and ten battalions of Foot, a force 
numbering about 3,500 mounted men and six or seven 
^i, 1686. thousand Foot.! In the summer of 1686 about 15,000 men 
and 28 guns were encamped there under Lord Feversham, 
and at a review the following year there were present three 
troops of Life Guards and one of Horse Grenadier Guards, 
nine regiments of Horse, three of Dragoons, four battalions 
of Foot Guards, and nine regiments of Foot. James 
attended frequently at the camp, and generally stayed to 
dine with Lord Feversham or some other superior officer. 

London Gazette. 

t Domestic Papers, Eolls House. The order establislimg this court 
is dated 3, 168J-. 

X Cannon’s ‘History of Kegiments.’ The squadron was then of 
three troops, with a total strength of about 150 rank and file. 
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He hoped thus to establish intimate relations with his 
officers, and also to make himself generally popular with 
the troops.'^' He dined in Lord Churehiirs tent when the 
camp was formed in 1688, and he went there for the last 
time in August, wlien it was being broken up, and the 
troops dispersed to their (piarters for the winter. He had 
a wnoden chapel made on wheels, which stood ^in the 
middle of the camp between the Horse and Poot.’t Here 
Mass was said daily in the most ostentatious manner, to the 
scandal of the Protestants— who formed the great majority 
— wiiilst priests w’-ere employed to go amongst the soldiers, 
with the object of bringing them over to the Catholic faith. 
Just before William landed there W’ei'e eight regiments of 
Horse and nine battalions of Foot encamped at Hounslow. 

The discipline of the army under James w-as lax and bad. 
He made so much of his army that after a time all ranks 
assumed a somewliat arrogant air in their dealings with the 
j)eople. The officers upon many occasions pretended to be 
above the civil power, and their insolence w^as often intoler- 
able. Prom time immemorial it had been the practice for the 
General commanding an army in the field to frame a code 
of laws for the punishment of mutiny, desertion, and all 
crimes committed on active service. Articles of war had 
been published by Charles II. in 1673, but the lawyers of 
the day would not listen to proposals for the recognition of 
military laws that dispensed with the action of those civil 
courts in wffiich they earned their livelihood. The judges 
declared that to hang a man for mutiny or desertion in 
England would be contrary to the law of the land. Indeed, 
the maintenance during peace of an army such as that 
kept up by James at Hounslow was unknown to the law. 
Consequently, wiien men deserted there wm no law to 
which they were amenable, and in order to deal with them 
advantage wm taken of an obsolete Act of Parliament, 

Ellis, vol. iv. 

t ‘A. Coinpleat Collection of all the Beports, Lyes and Stories which 
were the forerunners of the Great Bevolution of 1688,’ p. 40. 
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-which prescribed death as the punishment for those who 
deserted the King during his -n'ars in Scotland and on the 
‘ high seas.’ Judges -ndio would not convict deserters 
under this old law were removed from the Bench. We 
frequently read of deserters being hanged in this reign by 
order of the civil courts, whereas after the passing of the 
Mutiny Act of William III. deserters were tried by court- 
martial and shot instead of being hanged. The common 
practice was to advertise desertei’s in the London Gazette, 
and one or two guineas were generally offered as a re-«'ard 
for their apprehension. The cavalry deserter seems usually 
to have carried off his horse with him.* 

James had yet to learn that even a standing army might 
prove but a weak support for the Throne, and that there 
was no security for it except in the affections and good-will 
of his freedom-loving people. He -v'as too dull to realize 
that the thousands who had flocked to Monmouth’s 
standard fought not for the man, but for the cause which 
he represented. This lesson was to be taught to James 
by a people banded together with the one object of 
ridding themselves of a King who refused to govern 
according to their laws. When we recall the events of his 
reign, and realize how nearly he succeeded in his attempt 
to impose his will upon the country by means of a standing 
army, the dread and jealousy with which our forefathers 
regarded such an establishment are easily intelligible. 

James had hoped to prevail upon all in the army, 
Protestants as well as Eoman Catholics, to help him in 
procuring the repeal of the Penal Acts directed against his 
religion. Wishing to try by exioeriment how far he could 
rely upon the soldiers in this matter, he ordered the Major 
of Lord Lichfield’s, now the Suffolk Eegiment. to tell his 

* The Dragoon horses were generally mentioned in these advertise- 
ments as being 14| hands. The price paid for the Dragoon’s horse was 
about one-third of that paid for the trooper in a regiment of Horse. In 
1686 a contradiction was given in the London Gazette to the rumour 
that there was much sickness and mortality in the camp. 
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men on parade that those who would not forthwith obey 
the King in the matter of the Test were to lay down their 
arms. To the dismay and disgust of James, who was 
present^ the whole regiment grounded their arms with the 
exception of two captains and a few Eoman Catholic 
privates. He turned away, muttering ^that for the 
future he w^ould not do them the honour to ask their 
advice.’ This incident w^as followed by another. The 
Duke of Berwick, Colonel of the Princess Anne’s Eegiment, 
and also Governoiir of Portsmouth, where it was stationed, 
issued an order that a number of Irish Catholics were to 
be enlisted in each company.^ Several of the captains 
refused to receive them, and were supported in their refusal 
by the Lieutenant- Colonel. The captains memorialmed the 
King, respectfully pointing out that they ^vere not in want 
of recruits and could not be expected to discharge good 
English soldiers to make room for ^foreigners,’ as they 
were pleased to style the men from Ireland.! They claimed 
the right to select their own recruits, or, if that were 
denied them, to resign their commissions. James, in a 
fury, ordered them to Windsor as prisoners under a guard, 
the order being addressed to ‘ Our dearly beloved natural 
son, James, Duke of Berwick,’ etc. 

These five ^ Portsmouth captains,’ as they were thence- 
forward called, and their commanding officer, were tried at 
Windsor by court-martial, and found guilty of disobedience. 
Churchill was a member of the court, and it is said voted 
for their being shot in the hope, as James asserts, of 
thereby increasing the King’s unpopularity. | They were 
sentenced to be cashiered, but were only dismissed the 
army.§ The garrison of Portsmouth was naturally 

The Princess Anne’s Begiment was called the * Queen’s ’ in Anne’s 
reign, by which title it is still generally known. 

t The song of ‘ Liilibiilero ’ was a scurrilous attack upon the Irish 
recruits of this time, and was very commonly sung about England 
during the trial of the ‘ Portsmouth captains.’ 

J Clarke’s ‘ Life of James II.,’ vol. ii,, p. 169. 

§ Colonel Beaumont, who commanded the regiment, was reinstated 
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affected by these proceedings. Many officers resigned, 
many privates deserted, and so unsatisfactory was the 
condition of affairs that the Iving ordered a regiment to 
proceed there from London. James also strove to force his 
religion upon the navy by the appointment of a Eoman 
Catholic chaplain to each ship. He fondly hoped that his 
reputation as an Admiral would weigh with the sailors. 
But when the priests attempted to say Mass the officers 
had much difficulty in saving them from being thrown into 
the sea.* 


by William III. In 1688 an engi-aving was published, headed ‘ The 
Portsmouth Captains,’ giving their likenesses with the followino- 
names : Lieut.-Colonel Hon. J ohn Beaumont, Captains Hon. Tho^ 
Fasten, Simon Paeke, Thos. Orme, John Port, and WiUiam Cook." 
Underneath was the motto ‘ Pro Latria, Patria, Atria.’ 

* Harris’s ‘ William III.’ 
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CHAPTEE XLIL 

THE CHUECH OF ENGLAND AND JAMES. — HE TEIES TO EE- 
ESTABLISH POPEEY. 

Eevocation of Edict of Nantes — Sam Johnson placed in the pillory — 
James’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience— James attacks the 
English Church — He dismisses many Protestants from the Public 
Service — He attacks the Universities. 

The overthrow of Monmouth led to the Eevolution of 1688 
by steps which it is easy to follow. A victory for James’s 
army, it was yet the herald of James’s downfall. Whilst 
Monmouth lived, there were two competitors for the 
Crown, who, as it were, divided the King’s enemies into 
two factions, looking for a deliverer respectively to William 
and to Monmouth ; but when the head of that ill-fated 
man rolled upon the scaffold, all hopes were concen- 
tiated on the Prince of Orange. James was, therefore, a 
loser by the death of Monmouth, inasmuch as it fixed 
the hopes of the disaffected exclusively upon the more 
dangerous of his two rivals. It was William who really 
gained, for whilst the hatred felt for James by a large 
section of the people was appreciably intensified, William 
was relieved of a British rival, highly favoured by English- 
men, and better known than himself. The cold, rude, and 
ungainly Dutchman could not hope to compete successfully 
with Monmouth, whose courtly manners and fine presence 
had made him the delight of his father’s people.* William, 

James asserts that William sent Monmouth to his destruction in 
order to be rid of a dangerous rival for the Crown of England. Clarke’s 
‘ Life of James II.,’ vol. i., p. 25. 
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the most astute of princes, a Stewart by his mother’s side, 
and married to the Princess Eoyal, heiress presumptive to 
the throne, was now more than ever an enemy whom James 
had reason to fear. 

The cruelties of Jeffreys after the rebellion had made 
James odious to his people. He believed at first that 
the execution of Argyle and Monmouth had inaugurated 
a new era for the ancient faith in England. In imagina- 
tion he already heard the solemn music of the Mass, 
and saw the smoke of incense rise before the restored 
altars of every English parish church. The battle of 
Sedgemoor was something more than the overthrow of 
a rebellion ; it w’as, m James’s eyes, a victory of the Eoman 
religion over that of the Eeformation. It made him so 
inordinately confident of his power that he threw off all 
disguise as to his intentions. ‘ It would give him,’ he said, 

‘ an opportunity of making himself master of his country.’* 
After the battle he believed himself to be far more of a king 
than his brother had ever been. Charles had never dared 
to attack Protestantism openly, though both brothers 
equally regai-ded it as equivalent to republicanism. But 
James had measured swords with the demon of liberty 
had utterly worsted it, and had strewn the earth with 
the mangled bodies of its champions. With these sights 
before them, who would dare to babble more of liberty ? 
Who would venture to bandy words about religion with a 
King who could command the services of a judge like 
Jeffreys ? 

In the first blush of his triumph James felt so 
strong that he even ventured to make a treaty with 
Holland against the interests of his paymaster, Lewis of 
France, but the temporary withdraw'al of his pension may 
possibly have inspired this short and passing display of 
independence. 

In the previous reign all the old charters possessed by 
the towns and boroughs had been annulled, so James w'as 

* He said this in a conversation with the French Ambassador. 
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BOW fairly able to have whom he would elected to Parlia- 
ment. To find willing tools who would do his bidding, he 
was constrained, however, to select in the counties men of 
inferior standing and doubtful reputation. He had a 
splendid position after Sedgemoor, and had he been a 
William of Orange or a Croiiwell he might have accom- 
plished great things. The country was prosperous, his 
revenue was ample, and, as his army and navy were 
strong and efficient, his alliance was courted by the two 
great Powers which divided civilized Europe between them. 
These advantages, however, did not satisfy the cravings of 
his narrow mind. 

It was gall and wormwood to him to remember that he 
alone among kings was hampered by the interference of a 
Parliament. Every little German prince ruled despotically, 
and it -was monstrous, he thought, that he, the descendant 
and heir of a long and glorious line of kings, should not be 
allowed to do so too. Lewis encouraged him in these 
notions, and promised his help to enable him to dispense 
with Parliaments, and to re-establish the spiritual power of 
the Pope in his dominions. This was no easy matter, for 
the people looked upon Parliament and Protestantism as 
the foundation of their liberties, whilst they regarded 
Popery as the religion of slaves. James never could grasp 
the change which the Eeformation had brought about in 
the commonly accepted ideas of civil government, nor 
would he recognise the permanency of the authority which 
the struggle between his father and the people had con- 
ferred upon the House of Commons. He foolishly believed 
it possible to revive the power exercised by his vigorous 
Tudor ancestors. The fact was always present to his 
thoughts, that, by what might be almost termed an edict, 
Henry VIII. had changed the established form of religion, 
and he could not understand why he should not, in a 
similar way, force the people back to their ancient faith. 
To anyone holding his views of the kingly office, this was 
a natural reflection. In his own blind belief in the 
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hereditary principle and the Divine right of kings, he 
*_!_■ failed to see that the people could have rights beyond those 

1086 . which had been freely given them by their Sovereign, or 

that privileges conceded could not be revoked whenever it 
should please the Sovereign to withdraw them. He fully 
understood the meaning of high treason as against the 
King, but he could not understand that treason of the 
King against his country was equally recognised as a 
crime by the English people. No private property was 
sacred in his eyes when the King required it for any 
purpose, however ignoble that purpose might be. The 
love of freedom, which for centuries had underlain all 
other sentiments in the English character, amounted in his 
eyes to rank rebellion. 

The Church of England was powerful all through his 
short reign ; more so, mdeed, than it was under William 
and Mary, when the Non-juror party weakened it consider- 
ably. Mary always had a sincere affection for it, but that 
feeling was not shared by her Calvinist husband. Upon 
the accession of James, its ministers certainly entertained 
a deep attachment to their lawful Sovereign, the son of 
‘ Charles the Martyr.’ The Church taught that monarchy 
was a Divine institution, and James foolishly mistook this 

teaching for determination to support the King in all that 

he might do.* 

But the anti-Popery feeling amongst the people was very 
strong at this time. The Edict of Nantes, which had 
secured the French Protestants the right to live and carry 
on business in their own country, was revoked by 
1685 . Lewis XIV. t Barillon describes to his master the intense 
satisfaction its repeal had afforded James, and how much 

The High Church Sacheverell thus referred in a sermon to 
Charles I. : ‘ Whose death, had it preceded that of Jesus Christ, would 
have seemed a true type of it, as it was the exact ti'anscript and repre- 
sentation of it afterwards.’ 

t It had been granted to the Protestants of France in 1598 by 
Henry IV. His son Lewis XIII. and his grandson Lewis XIV. had 
both sworn to niaintam it- 
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lie approved of the successful fashion in which the system 
of ' dragonades ’ had been used to put down Protestantism. 
A close connection had long been maintained between the 
Protestant party in France and the English people,* and 
although James rejoiced that ^ his most Christian Majesty ’ 
had revoked that memorable edict, the English people 
regarded the event with entirely opposite feelings. It had 
driven thousands of Protestant families from France to 
England and Ireland.! The refugees spread abroad 
heartrending stories of the massacres, tortures, and cruel 
injustice inflicted upon Protestants by Lewis XIV., who, 
the people remembered, was the close friend and ally of 
King James. Lovers of liberty, who still held the days of 
the Commonwealth in regretful remembrance, w^ere worked 
up to fever-pitch by these stories, which lost nothing of 
their horror by repetition. The French King thus came to 
be commonly regarded in England as a tyrant, who not 
only trampled freedom under foot, but ruthlessly handed 
over the followers of Luther and Calvin to the cruelties 
of a pitiless priesthood. As the popular detestation of Lewis 
and of Popery grew deeper and more intense, Englishmen 
turned all the more to William, the recognised champion of 
freedom and of Protestantism in Europe. 

The Church of England had no real hatred of that 
absolute power which James claimed. As long as he 
respected her rights and left her property alone, as his 
brother Charles had done, she was little concerned 
wKether James ruled with or without a Parliament.! 
According to the Church's doctrine, the peoj)le were 


Chapter 
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* Calamy, vol. i. 

f Over 50,000 most industrious people were thus added to our 
population, and established silk and other industries here, which 
largely augmented our manufacturing wealth. The French nation, it 
is often said, never recovered the loss in intellect and honesty which 
this exodus entailed upon it. 

I In the seventeenth century ‘Divine right’ had an extensive 
literature of its own, which may still be found cumbering the shelves 
of book-rooms in English country houses. 
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born his subjects, and he was born their King, and, as 
it were, elected by God Himself. Between James and the 
English Church there was, moreover, a great bond of union 
in their common loathing of Dissenters. The Court party 
had long accused the latter of being republicans, and, re- 
membering the treatment which all Nonconformists had 
received since the Restoration, it would have been no wonder 
had they really sought to rid England of monarchy for ever. 
The High Churchmen were as anxious to persecute them 
as James could be. For years the Tory parsons had sup- 
ported James’s claim to the throne from conscientious 
motives, and they now fondly hoped that Sedgemoor would 
settle the question of the succession. Had not James pro- 
mised them the free exercise of their religion and their 
liberties ? A time - serving Dean preached ‘ that his 
Majesty’s promises were free donatives, and ought not to 
be strictly examined or urged, and that they must leave 
him to explain his own meaning in them.’* Poor deluded 
people ! they had still to learn how little reliance was to 
be placed on the word of a Stewart. Although the High 
Church party denied the King’s authority in matters 
ecclesiastical, one of its leading principles was unquestion- 
ing obedience to the royal will in secular affairs. The 
Church had long held up to contempt the principle of 
a ‘ limited monarchy,’ pronouncing it to be opposed to 
ancient custom and the Bible, and injurious to the 
welfare of the nation. Her ambition was to secure for 
herself the position which the Catholic Church enjoyed 
in France and in Spain ; she claimed to dictate w'hat 
the people should and should not believe, and to visit 
with condign punishment those who would not accept the 
‘ Thirty-nme Articles.’ To accomplish this end, the Church 
had preached the doctrine of ‘ passive obedience,’ and by so 
doing had forged an instrument of torture for James’s use 
against her. For every breach of that doctrine he re- 

* James made him a Bishop for this sermon. Echard’s ‘ Historj’ of 
the Eevolution,’ p. 70. 
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Biorselessly punished its inventors in person and in purse. 
Charles IL had contented himself 'with striking at the civil 
liberties of his people ; he had fined the rich and the great, 
had robbed cities of tlieir charters, and would fain have 
made the people forget the very name of Parliament.'’^ 
But James would go further, and strike at their religion 
also. have heard it publicly preached/ wrote Defoe, 
'that if the King commanded my head, and sent his 
messenger to fetch it, I was bound to submit, and stand 
still while it was cut oftV Such was the doctrine which, 
preached by the Church, helped James in his endeavours 
to re-establish by his own authority the religion and in- 
fluence of Eonie. ^Passive obedience’ to the King— a 
doctrine imported from Scotland with the House of Stewart 
— was preached at this time from every English pulpit, 
whilst all schismatics were denounced as the enemies of 
God, of the Church, and of monarchy. James, hating both 
Churchmen and Dissenters, felt that his true policy was to 
use the former to destroy the latter, and then to turn 
upon the Established Church and crush it. In order to 
give effect to this policy in England, he strove to gain over 
the Bishops and the parish clergy by the persecution of the 
Nonconformists, whilst in Scotland he sought to force 
Episcopalianism upon a people who loathed it. 

As long as the King confined his illegal action to attacks 
upon Dissenters and public liberty, the ministers of the 
Established Church were content to serve him. But as 
soon as he presumed to tamper with what they conceived to 
be their privileges, with their property and their Universi- 
ties, they turned upon him, resisted his action, and denied 
his authority. When he showed himself determined at all 
hazards to make his own religion paramount, he was 
deserted even by Tories like Churchill, because they loved 
the Protestant faith with a fervour which few in this free- 
thinking age can comprehend. They not only deserted 

* ‘Secret Histoxy of the Beigiis of Charles II. and James II.,’ 
p. 117. 
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him, but began to plot his destruction, and those who had 
believed most strongly in his coronation promises turned 
upon him with the resentment with which the deceived 
always regard the deceiver. It is a curious fact that 
throughout his short and ignoble reign James seems to 
have sought out the line of most resistance, the path along 
which he would be certain to encounter the maximum of 
difficulty and opposition. His folly in this respect was a 
combination of blindness and obstinacy rarely to be found in 
the ruler of a civilized state. 

The Tory or High Church party persecuted the Dis- 
senters. The Whigs, when in power, persecuted the 
Roman Catholics, and their penal laws were long a disgrace 
to the statute-book. But the objects of the two parties were 
different. The Tories sought to destroy the Dissenters in 
what they conceived to be the interests of the Church, and 
because of their opposition to absolute government. The 
Whigs, on the other hand, were more influenced hy zeal for 
Parliamentary government. In their opinion the Romanists 
favoured the despotic sway of the King; and it was rather 
from a love of free institutions than from any undue hatred 
of Popery that they framed the penal laws. 

During the reign of Charles II. the Roman Catholics had 
been hunted down mainly through the Protestant bigotry 
of Shaftesbury and his colleagues, whom the King was not 
able to withstand. The Protestant party had made a foolish 
and a cruel use of their power in punishing both Catholics 
and Dissenters ; and now, fortune’s wheel having turned, 
the ill-used Catholics avenged themselves upon the Episco- 
palians for the indignities and wrongs which they had 
received at their hands. One of the first to suffer was the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. He had made himself obnoxious by 
his writings against Popery, and was prosecuted for libel, 
as well as for his work on ‘ Julian the Apostate.’ He con- 
tended that resistance to the King would be justifiable if 
‘ our religion or our civil rights were invaded.’ Eor this 
doctrine he was sentenced to stand in the pilloiw, to be 
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degraded, and then to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn.'^' Chapter 
This cruel sentence was carried out to the horror of the 
whole Established Church. 16S6. 

James felt that one of the first measures required for the 
re-establishnient of the Papal power in England was the 
repeal of the Test Act, for as long as this law was in force 
no Pioman Catholic could legally hold any public position. 

James told the Erench Ambassador ^ that he meant to have 29, 10, lasr., 
the Test and the Habeas Corpus Acts repealed by Parlia- 
ment, as the former w^as destructive of the Catholic religion, 
and the other of the royal prerogative.’ The Ambassador 10, 12, i 6 sr». 
added that both Charles and James had often told him that 
no government could exist with such a law as the Habeas 
Corpus, t The Test Act once repealed, he could at pleasure 
fill the armj" and navy with Eoman Catholic officers, and 
by degrees place the whole government of the kingdom in 
Eoman Catholic hands. At first the English Church took no 
exception to the King’s religion, and had he acted with 
ordinary caution, it is doubtful if it would have openly 
opposed the repeal of the Act, But under the influence of 
the hurry which usually accompanies the excessive zeal of 
small-minded men engaged in public affairs, he did not 
know how to bide his time. 

To get lid of the objectionable law, he angled for the 
support of the Dissenters, and babbled to them of tolera- 
tion and liberty of conscience. If he could but obtain 
toleration for their sects, a similar privilege could not 
reasonably be denied to his own faith. It has been pleaded 
by some of his apologists that he aimed at general religious 
toleration, but his whole history goes to prove that freedom 
of conscience and religious liberty w^ere equally hateful to 
him. No Spanish Inquisitor ever detested religious liberty 
more than he did, and it was not equality, but supremacy, 
that he wanted for his own faith. In a letter to the Pope, 

* Born in 1649, lie had been a schoolfellow of Marlborough’s at St. 

Paul’s. He had been private chaplain to Lord Bussell. 

t Dalrymple, vol. ii., p. 171, 
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he admits that he meant to destroy all forms of Protes- 
tantism in his kingdom, and that it was ‘ our determination 
to spread the true faith over all our dominions.’* 

The French archives give us a list, in which Lord 
Churchill’s name is mcluded, of the peers who supported 
James in his desire to abolish the Test Act. But it may be 
taken for granted that his name was inserted because he 
had long been known as one of the Duke of York’s most 
intimate friends. It was evidently assumed that, as a 
member of James’s household, he would support his old 
master. He did not, however, act according to the hopes 
of those who compiled the list ; and a contemporary writes 
of him : ‘ Lord Churchill swears he will not do what the 
King requires from him.’f James felt that the time had 
come when he must adopt strong measures if the Act 
were ever to be repealed. He was fond of repeating the 
old French maxim, that great evils require strong remedies, 
and as if to prove its truth, he now resolved to nullify 
the Test Act by a simple edict, and accordingly imblished 
his celebrated ‘ Declaration for liberty of conscience.’ *' 
No more absolutely illegal act was ever done by an English 
King. Its ostensible object was to remove the disabilities 
from which Dissenters suffered, but its real aim was to 
obtain for Eoman Catholics equal rights with the Church of 
England. That position once secured, it was hoped that 
the time would soon come when the Eoman Catholic 
hierarchy should again occupy its old position of supremacy. 
By this bid for the favour of the Dissenters James hoped to 
sow disunion amongst Protestants, setting the whole body of 
Nonconformists— then probably about one-sixteenth of the 
population of Great Britain — in antagonism to the Estab- 
lished Church.: . A few sects were at first taken in, but 

* He said, in a Latin letter he wrote in 1689 from Dublin to the 
Pope: ‘Catholicam fidem reducere in tria regna statuisse.’ Lord 
Melfort, who, to please J ames, became a Catholic, cari’ied this letter to 
Eome. See Lord Somers’ Tracts, No. x., p. 552. 

t Johnston’s Letters ; Mackintosh, p. 198. 

J Mackintosh, p. 193. 
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the leading Dissenters saw through the cleverly-devised 
snare. They had never accepted the theory of passive 
obedience, and were wise enough to foresee that if the 
King could destroy the great edifice of the Established 
Church, with all its wealth, power, and popularity, they, 
the poor and despised Independents, could have little to 
expect at his hands. Baxter and Howe would have nothing 
to do with the trap which James had set for them. Their 
conduct did them the highest credit, for ever since the 
Eestoration they had suffered cruel persecution at the hands 
of the Established Church. There were many also who, 
like Churchill, remembered that this pretended movement 
in favour of liberty of conscience was wholly at variance 
with James’s conduct when Lord High Commissioner in 
Scotland. There he had exhorted the Council to suppress 
the conventicles, .or, in other words, to i)ut an end to the 
religious services of the vast majority of the Scottish 
people.'*' That James in his heart loathed the principle he 
pretended to uphold is evident from the congratulations 
which he bestowed on Lewis XIV. for his barbarous treat- 
ment of French Protestants ; and there can be no doubt 
that he would have liked to deal similarly with his own 
heretics had he possessed the power. All tests, oaths, and 
restrictions upon conscience are opposed to the spirit of the 
present age, but it was not so in the seventeenth century. 
Pull liberty of conscience for all persons as well as for 
yourself, was an idea not then in harmony with the views 
of any party in England, or, indeed, in Europe. The 
common people neither understood nor sympathized with 
it, whilst the educated perceived the ulterior motive with 
which it had been offered to them. 

The Church soon found to her cost that her former sub- 
serviency was of no avail to secure the King’s good-will. 
His public acts had already left her but a precarious right to 
be regarded as the National Church. To control her more 
effectually, James now created an illegal court, under the 
* ‘ Life- of James IL,’ vol i., p. 694. 
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Chapter presidency of Jeffreys, to try ecclesiastical cases.^ This 
was in direct violation of an express Act of Parliament, + 
1687. but James declared himself to be above the law, and 
claimed the right to exempt his Eoman Catholic subjects 
from the operation of any objectionable Act, simply by the 
issue of a dispensation under the sign-inanuaL This 
assumption of authority struck at the root of all law and 
liberty. He maintained that the laws of England were the 
King’s laws, and that consequently the King could grant 
dispensations from them. He dismissed four judges who 
refused to acknowledge this power, but he found others 
ready to maintain this monstrous doctrine, as illogical as it 
was historically false. Men whose duty it was to support 
the laws of the land now trampled upon them ' under 
colour of law,’ simply to please a tyrannical King.I The 
boldness with which James pursued his illegal aims at first 
secured their success — and success, as usual, soon won him 
adherents amongst the waverers, who began to range them- 
selves freely on his side. 

One of the first to feel the power of the new tribunal was 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London. § He was removed 
from the Privy Council, and suspended from his bishopric 
during the King’s pleasure for refusing to punish Dr. 
Sharp, a parish rector, for some anti-Popery sermons 
which had offended the Jesuits. Compton, who sub- 
sequently took an active part in the Eevolution, was then 
one of the few prelates of noble blood. He had begun life 

* It was styled ‘ A Commission for Ecclesiastical Causes.’ 
t Welwood’s Memoirs. 

% "Welwood’s Memoirs. Welwood was physician to William HI. 
His book was written at Queen Mary’s desire. 

§ He was fourth son of the Earl of Northampton, who was killed 
fighting for the King at Hopton Heath, near Stafford. An elder 
brother of the Bishop, Sir Francis Compton, had commanded the 
Eoyal Horse Guards (Blues) at Sedgemoor, He was a Whig in all his 
principles, and was one of the only two Bishops who voted for a King 
when Parliament declared the throne vacant in 1688. He was an 
eminent botanist. Born 1632, died-f^ 7, 1713. 
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as a cornet in tlie Blues, and only entered tlie Cliurcli at 
the age of thirty. His avowed hatred of Popery had made 
him a great favourite with the people, by whom he was 
nicknamed ^ the Protestant Bishop.’ He was a Broad 
Churchman of enlightened views, and by his earnest 
endeavours to bring the Dissenters within the pale of the 
Established Church he showed himself far in advance of 
his narrow-minded High Church brother prelates. 

In defiance of the statute law, James now began to fill 
the Privy Council with men of his own creed. The Jesuit 
Eather Petre was so appointed, and to him the King 
transferred the confidence which he had previously reposed 
ill Churchill. Another of the many Eoman Catholics 
whom James promoted to high position was the coarse- 
niinded and unscrupulous Lord Tyrconnel, the fifth of that 
faith appointed to the Privy Council. 

The Pope’s Nuncio was received in state at Windsor, the 
Chapel Eoyal in St. James’s ivas converted into a Eoman 
Catholic church, and London was soon filled with priests, 
who paraded their monkish dress, to the horror of the 
people, and even began to rebuild their convents. Jesuits 
set up schools and seminaries in most of the chief towns. 
Eoman Catholic bishops, consecrated in the Chapel Eoyal, 
were appointed to dioceses openly allotted to them, and 
their pastoral letters were published with royal license by 
the King’s printer.* 

The Eoman Catholics in England were at this time 
divided into three parties ; the first consisted of a few peers 
and gentlemen who were in favour of mild measures*; the 
second followed the policy of the Pope, who, working 
through his Nuncio, wished to moderate James’s ardour lest 
the people should be driven into open rebellion, t The 

* Welwoocl’s Memoirs. 

t Letter from Innocent XI., in which he warned James not to push 
his anti-Protestant zeal too far. ‘ History of William III.,’ vol. i., pp. 
173, 174. This Pope’s name was Odescalchi. He was commonly called 
the ‘ Protestant Pope,’ from his hatred of the cruelty imposed upon the 
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third party was known as the French or Jesuit party, of 
which Father Petre was the recognised head. Its main 
strength and hope were in the religious fanaticism of the 
Irish people. The unoompromising zeal of the King 
caused him to hold by this third party, whilst the Queen 
leaned towards the second, or Papal, faction. 

James asserts that it was by Sunderland’s advice that he 
introduced Roman Catholics into the public service. A 
small council of Catholic lords, with Father Petre, used 
certainly to meet at this time in Mr. Chiffinch’s apartments 
under the presidency of Sunderland, and advise the King 
as to his policy.* Sunderland took care that they should 
all be men whom he could influence as he wished, and in 
this way he obtained complete power in the country. 

James soon got rid of those who, like Lord Montague, 
had supported the Exclusion Bill in Parliament during the 
previous reign, t In fact, all lovers of liberty and of the 
reformed faith were one by one dismissed from office. The 
Dukes of Norfolk and Ormond, and a host of others, were 
deprived of their places because they opposed his measures. 
His zealous friend. Admiral Herbert, was removed from all 
his offices. The liberal-minded Halifax was dismissed 
because he would not help to repeal the Test and Habeas 
Corpus Acts.l James told him ‘that though he would 
not forget past services, yet, since he would not consent to 
the repeal of the Tests, he was resolved to have all of a 



Beformers. He was one of the greatest men who ever wore the triple 
crown. 


* This secret Junto was a sort of inner committee of the Privy 
Council. It consisted of Father Petre and the Catholic Lords Sunder- 
land, Powis, Bellaais, Dover and Castlemain. 

t He was Ealph, third Lord Montague of Boughton, and Ambassador 
at Paris in 1669. He was dismissed by James from the position of 
Master of the Wardrobe, and replaced by Lord Preston, a Boman 
Cathohc. He joined William in 1689, and was created first Ear-1, and 
then Duke of Montague. He died in 1709. 

t Barihon to Lewis, 1686. Appendix exxviii. to Fox’s. 

Hstory. 
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piece.’* Orders were issued to all Lieutenants of counties, 
to have none returned as members of Parliament who were 
not in favour of the King’s high-handed proceedings. 
Sixteen refused to comply, and were at once arbitrarily 
removed. Many colonels — amongst them Lord Oxford, of 
the Eoyal Horse Guards— were removed from the command 
of their regiments because the King believed them to be 
opposed to his illegal acts, t Seven members of Parlia- 
ment were removed for voting contrary to the King’s 
pleasure, and he discharged all the deputy-lieutenants and 
magistrates of counties ■whose answers to questions put to 
them about the Test Act 'were on the side of liberty and 
Protestantism. They WTxe mostly rei^laced by Catholics, or 
by Dissenters in the few instances in which no Catholics 
were available.^ In December, '1686, Lord Eochester, 
James’s brother-in-law% ^?as deprived of his post as Lord- 
Treasurer because he refused to be converted by certain 
Eoman Catholic , divines w- horn the King had ordered to 
lecture him on religious subjects. His other brother-in-law, 
Clarendon, was removed in February, 1687, from the 
position of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and the post ■was 
given to the bigoted Tyrconnel. To the clergy who 
turned Catholic the King, in flagrant violation of the law, 
granted dispensations to enable them to retain their livings 
Eoman Catholic Governours were appointed to Portsmouth, 
Hull, and the other chief fortresses of the kingdom. When 
the Duke of Somerset refused, as Lord Chamberlain, to 
introduce the Papal Nuncio at Windsor, pleading that it 
would be illegal for him to do so, James said, ^ But l am 
above the law !’ ‘ That may be so, but I am not,’ was the 

prompt repty. 

The Universities were still anti-Catholic, but James was 
determined to convert them into Papal institutions. He 

EcharcVs ^ History of the Kevokition,’ p. 77. 

t Sir J. Beresby’s diary, January, 1688. * 

I See ‘ Penal Laws and Test Act,’ by Sir George Duckett, Bart., in 
which are given these questions and the answers to them. 
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C|apteh began with Oxford, by an attack upon the rights and 
_■ privileges of Christ Church, University and Exeter Colleges. 
• 1687 . The great Locke— Shaftesbury’s friend— had been already 
deprived of his studentship by King Charles to please his 
brother, and James now proceeded to deal in the same 
S 11, 1687. manner with nearly all the Fellows of Magdalen College, 
and to dispose illegally of its revenues.* Cambridge ako 
■was soon made to feel his disjileasure. This was but a just 
retribution for the previous serrility of the Universities. 
The day Lord Eussell was beheaded a decree was published 
by the University of Oxford declaring all restrictions upon 
the King’s authority criminal in the sight of God and 
man.t The proposition that a free people should make 
their own laws was condemned, and Passive Obedience was 
enjoined as a guiding principle of our Constitution, and as a 
religious doctrine. 

But things had changed now, for the King presumed to 
lay hands on Church property- The Anglican clergy rose 
as one man to defend these nurseries of learning and 
leligious teaching- James might do as he pleased in civil 
and military matters, but he must not tamper with the Act 
of Uniformity- The Church had so long preached the 
doctrine of Passive Obedience, and had submitted so com- 
pletely to the King’s wishes upon all other matters, that he 
never expected open resistance to his authority from such a 
quarter. The view of the Constitution held by the clergy 
was ‘ Church and State,’ which James construed into ' the 
King and the Chimch,’ and he had counted uj)on the 
support of the Church until the time should come w-hen he 
might be strong enough to destroy it. The Bishops were 
indifferent whilst James robbed the towns of their charters 
and the i:)eople of their liberties, but when he began to 

James tried to force upon them, as President, a disreputable man 
mmed Farmer, whom even Jeffreys considered too bad for the place. 
His recommendation in James’s eyes was that he had turned Eoman 
Cathohe. 

t The execution of Bussell and Sidney had been, at the time, a 
great triumph for James’s party. 
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meddle with the Chitreh’s property and with its educational 
establishments, to suspend Bishops and to degrade parish 
rectors, they turned upon him and upon his co-religioihsts. 
Thenceforward the pulpits throughout the country rang, 
as in the days of the Commonwealth, with denunciations of 
Popery, and nothing more was heard of royal prerogative 
as a ‘ Divine right.’ The storm thus raised opened James’s 
eyes for the moment, but did not prevent him from taking 
further violent measures. 

Elated by his easy victory over Dissent in the West, 
James was not the man to brook this defiance of his 
authority by the Established Church, and this attack upon 
his cherished religion. Urged on by the priests, he foolishly 
prohibited the clergy from preachmg on controversial 
subjects— a measure copied from the days of ‘Bloody 
Mary,’ every remembrance of whom was hateful to the 
nation. He ordered the Bishops to enforce this unlawful 
decree, and sent those who were contumacious before his 
illegally constituted Ecclesiastical High Cotirt. The English 
country gentleman has always been a man of strong pre- 
judices, and at tins period he had an intense detestation of 
priests. Popery, Dissenters and of foreigners, Frenchmen 
especially. The great bulk of the English people hated 
Popery moi’e than they loved liberty, and resented James’s 
attacks upon the English Church more than those directed 
against their free institutions. 

This may sound strange to the present generation, but it 
was in accord with the spirit of the age. Religion then 
meant everything, and it was political even more than 
spiritual. A Dissenter was one who looked back with 
fond affection to the Commonwealth, and forward in hope 
of the advent of a second Cromwell. A Low Churchman 
necessarily held Whig principles, and looked for liberty 
under a limited monarchy and Parliamentary institutions. 
The High Churchman was a Tory who believed in the 
Divine right of kings and in Passive Obedience. When it 
is said that the people hated Popery, it does not imply that 
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they did so exclusively on spiritual grounds, or that they 
were morally better than those who believed in tran- 
substantiation ; it means rather that they hated it as a 
political system based on priestly despotism and upheld by 
the authority and weight of an alien Church. 

In this chapter I have dwelt at some length on King 
James’s treasons against his people; on the measures 
which he adopted to deprive Englishmen of their liberties 
and to destroy the Protestant faith to which, under various 
forms of Church government, they were devoted. I have 
done so because a knowledge of these facts is essential to a 
clear understanding of the influences which worked upon 
the mind and conscience of Marlborough at this great 
epoch of his life, and drove him, much against his inclina- 
tion and his interests, to desert his old master and throw 
himself heart and soul into the Revolution conspiracy. 


CHAPTEE XLIII. 


CHUBCHILL BEGINS TO INTBIGUE WITH WILLIAM OF OBANGE, 

The Princess Mary forms an ill opinion of Sarah Churchill — The con- 
sphacy against James — Dykvelt’s mission to London — Sunderland’s 
want of principle. 

Theoughout these years Lord and Lady Churchill lived 
much at St. Albans, but always spent part of each season 
at Court. When Sarah was in ‘ waiting,’ both she and her 
husband lived with her Eoyal Highness the Princess Anne 
at the Cockpit, Whitehall.'^ In May, 1686, they were 
with the Princess during her lying-in at Windsor, and 
Sarah was godmother to the child then born. It died in 
the following November, being one of Anne’s many 
children who seemed to come into the world only to dis- 
appoint the people’s hope of a Protestant heir to the 
Crown, During the years immediately preceding the 
Eevolution, Anne maintained a regular correspondence 
with her sister in Holland. Their letters are interesting, 
though often coarse in some details, and w^e gather from 
them that about this period Princess Mary conceived a 
rooted dislike for Sarah. Interested motives compelled her 
to suppress it for a time, but it burst forth unchecked, 

* Although this cockpit had been diverted from its original purpose, 
we read of cockfights being carried on at this time in the King’s cock- 
pit at "Windsor for a week together. Indeed, we have never had a 
King more devoted to sport of all sorts than James II. In the London 
Ga^etie of his reign will be found numerous laws and regulations made 
by him for the preservation of game. 
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Chaptee later on, when the Chnrchills’ services w^ere no more re- 
__ ‘ quired. Busybodies about the Court had poisoned Princess 
1686-7. Mary’s mind against her sister’s favourite, and in writing 
to Anne she stated what she had heard against her. In 
29, 12, 1687 . the following letter Anne endeavours to remove this mi- 
's, 1, I68i favourable opinion: ‘ Sorry people have taken such pains 
to give so ill a character of Lady Churchill. ... I believe 
there is nobody has better notions of religion than she has. 
It is true she is not so strict as some are, nor does not keep 
such a bustle about religion, which I confess I think is 
never the worse, for one sees so many saints mere devils 
that if one be a good Christian the less show one makes 
it is the better in my opinion. Then as for moral 
principles, it is impossible to have better ; .and without that 
all the lifting up of hands and eyes and going often to church 
will prove but very lame devotion. One thing more I must 
say for her, which is that she has a true sense of the 
doctrine of our Church, and abhors all the principles of the 
Church of Eome ; so that as to this particular I assure you 
she will never change. The same thing I will venture, now I 
am on this subject, to say for her Lord ; for though he is a 
very faithful servant to the King, and that the King is very 
kind to him, and, I believe, he will always obey the King in 
all things that are consistent with religion — yet, rather 
than change that, I dare say he will lose all his places and 
all that he has.’* Prom this we may infer, that Churchill 
had repeated to the Princess what he had told Lord 
Galway in Paris after the death of Charles IL, namely, that 
if James attacked the Church, or attempted to change the 
Constitution, he would quit his service. In the following 
year Anne again wrote to her sister about him, saying, ^He 
was one of those whom I can always trust, and whom I 
am certain is a very honourable man and a good Pro- 
testant.’ She adds Vthat if things continued as they were 
then going, no Protestant would be able to live here soon.’ 
Prom information obtained through the Churchills, 
* Dalrymple, voL ii., p. 167, Appendix to Book V. 


DYKVELTS MISSION TO LONDON 


Anne must liave been fully aware of the conspiracy to 
dethrone her father. Indeed, there can be no doubt 
that she cordially sympathized with the designs of those 
who felt that, if their religion and liberties were to be 
preserved, James must be deprived of his crown. Her 
letters written at this time show the horror with wliich she 
regarded her father’s treasonable dealings with the people, 
especially his violation of law in the retention of Eoman 
Catholics in ofiice, and his refusal to nominate English 
Churchmen to the Privy Council. 'Writing in 1686 to 
Lady Churchill about the Catholic Lords Powis, Arundel, 
Bellasis, and Dover, she says : ^ I was very much surprised 
when I heard of the four ne%v privy councillors, and I am 
very sorry for it, for it will give great countenance to those 
sort of people, and methinks it has a very dismal prospect. 
Whatever changes there are in the world, I hope you will 
never forsake me, and I shall be happy.’ Since the notable 
occasion to which Anne had referred in one of her letters to 
Mary, the King had never spoken to her about religion, 
but she daily expected him to renew the subject. Should 
he do so, she was resolved, she said, to submit to everything 
rather than change her faith. Lady Churchill contrived 
by means of visits to Bath and Tunbridge, on the plea of 
Anne’s health, to keep the Princess as much as possible 
awrry from Court at this time, and thus to prevent any 
pressure from her father on the subject of religion.'^ 

In February, 1686-7, William sent Herr Van Dykvelt to 
London to ascertain the true state of political feeling, t Pie 
was to note who were in favour of, and who were against, 
Dutch intervention in English affairs. He carried back to 
Holland the written assurances of the best men in the 
country that the Prince’s advent was eagerly looked for 
by a vast majority of the nation. Danby, Nottingham, 
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* Vol. 164, folio 217, Archives des Affaires Etraiig^res. 
t He had his firfst audience with James at Whitehall 21, 2, 1685 
(Lo7idon Gazette), having reached London three days before. He 
returned to the Hague the beghaning of May, 1687. 
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Halifax, Eochester, Devonshire, Churchill, and a host of 
others, both Tories and Whigs, had already entered into 
correspondence with Prince William. Some desired his 
coming from strong Protestant sympathies ; others from 
political hatred of Popery ; and others, again, from a love 
of liberty, and of that Constitution which was believed to 
ensure it. Throughout the reign of easy-going Charles 11. , 
there was no great cause to be won ; but as soon as the 
Crown had passed to his bigoted brother, all England 
rallied to the cause of Protestantism, and it stirred a larger 
proportion of the people than the cause of liberty had done 
under the despotic rule of Charles I. Many •wished for a 
new King because they found that there was no public career 
open to them under James, unless they abandoned a faith 
they held dear, a faith which was closely associated in their 
minds wdth their conception of freedom. The strong men 
were for strong measures, but the \veak gave Dykvelt shifty 
answers. ‘ Lord Halifax, with that undetermihation of spirit 
wdiich commonly makes literary men of no use in the world ’ 
of action, was amongst the half-hearted and wavering."^' 
Compton, Bishop of London, undertook to manage the 
Church in William’s interests, Churchill was to do the same 
with the Army, and Admiral Eussell with the Navy. 

Sunderland, being then Principal Secretary of State, was 
the most important actor in the Eevolution conspiracy. He 
was poor, shamelessly avaricious, and accepted pensions 
simultaneously from the King of France and from the 
Prince of Orange, t Devoid alike of religious convictions 
and of the moral sense of right and wrong, he had become 
a Eoman Catholic so that James might retain him in 
oflice. But he certainly loved England, and wished to see 

* Dalrymple, p. 17, Part I. of Book Y. 

t In a letter of 6 , 12, 1685, Lewis XIV. ordered Barilloii to allow 
Sunderland a pension of 20,000 or even as much as 24,000 crowns, ‘ as 
long as he shall contribute whatever depends upon him to maintain a 
good correspondence between me and the King his master, and to 
remove every engagement which can be contrary to my interests,’ 
Dalrymple, Appendix to Book V., p, 141. 
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her people enjoy the benefits of civil and religious liberty. 
He was absolutely unscrupulous as to the means he 
employed to secure those rights ; and feeling that they 
could never be safe as long as James was King, he set 
himself to destroy James and bring in Protestant William 
in his stead. Besides, he so clearly foresaw that James 
must ruin himself by the policy he was pursuing, that had 
he nothing but self-interest to urge him, he would have 
sought— like the unjust steward — to make a friend of the 
Prince who was James’s inevitable % successor. Pie also 
loved power, and being the most artful of trimmers, he was 
determined, whatever might happen, to hold on to office 
and its emoluments, though the game was no easy one to 
play. The way in which he conducted it showed that his 
nerve equalled his cunning and sagacity. Until William 
should land, it was essential to the success of the plot 
that James should have complete confidence ’in his Phrst 
Minister’s loyalty, and this Sunderland accomplished with 
the most refined subtlety, in the end delivering James over, 
shorn of all power, into the hands of his enemy. 

It must be remembered that Churchill held no military 
post at this time ; Lord Peversham commanded the troops 
upon all occasions when they were brought together— as, 
for instance, at the annual camps on Hounslow Heath- — 
Lord Dumbarton, a Catholic, being second in command 
there. Indeed, James while King never gave his former page 
any high position, either in the army, at Court, or in the 
government of the country. He liked and valued Churchill, 
but owing to his strong Protestantism he never promoted 
him beyond the position of Gentleman of his Bedchamber, 
Dykvelt had been especially ordered by William to com- 
municate with Lord Churchill, because of his influence 
with the Princess of Denmark and with the army. This is 
the letter he carried back from him to the Prince of Orange : 

‘ SiE,— The Princess of Denmark having ordered me to | 
discourse with Mons. Dykvelt, and to let him know her 
resolutions, so that he might let your Highness and the 
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Princess, her sister, loiow that she was resolved by the 
assistance of God to suffer all extremities, even unto death 
itself, rather than be brought to change her religion, I 
thought it my duty to your Highness and the Princess 
Eoyal, by this opportunity of Mons. Dykvelt, to give you 
assurances under my own hand that my* places and the 
King’s favour I set at naught, in comparison of the being 
true to my religion. In all things but this the King may 
command me ; and I call God to witness that even with 
joy I should expose my life for his service, so sensible am 
I of his favours. I Imow the troubling you, sir, with thus 
much of myself, I being of so little use to your Highness, 
is very impertinent ; but that I think it may be a great 
ease to your Highness and the Princess to be satisfied that 
the Princess of Denmark is safe m the trustmg of me, I 
being resolved, although I cannot live the life of a saint, if 
there be ever occasion for it, to show the resolution of a 
martyr. — I am with all respects, sir,’ etc.* 

This was a treasonable letter, but so also were the letters 
written to the Prince of Orange at this time by the Lords 
Halifax, Shrewsbury, Nottingham, Clarendon, Eochester, 
Pembroke, Latimer, Danby, Lumley, Path, by the Bishop 
of London, by Admirals Herbert and Eussell, by Mr. Sidney, 
and a host of other leading men. The English Ambassador 
at the Hague was at this time in the receipt of pay both 
from Lewis XIY, and from William of Orange, and plotting 
all the while to allay his own King’s suspicions regarding 
the impending invasion, t 

It was but natural that those Englishmen who felt as 
Churchill did about Protestantism, and as Lords Devon- 
shire, Halifax, and others did about constitutional liberty, 
should turn to the Prince of Orange to save their country. 

* Dalrymple, vol. ii., Appendix to Book V., p. 62. 

t The English Ambassador was an Irish adventurer named White, 
who called himself the Marquis d’Alheville. He was a Tnn.n of a very 
disreputable character, who, having long served Lewis XIV. as a spy, 
was made a Marquis in France, 



COUNT ZULESTEIN 


The result was that a close correspondence soon grew up 
between William and those who wwe conspiring against 
James.^ In July, 1687, Bonrepos informed the French 
Court that Sunderland, Godolphin, and Churchill were 
already working in secret to merit the Prince of Orange’s 
favour, and that of all James’s Council he was only served 
faithfully by Lord Jeffreys, whom he described as ‘ un- 
extravagaiit.’ 

Dykvelt’s conduct in England w^as displeasing to James, 
who thought him too intimate with those whom he knew to 
be opposed to his measures. The more astute and abler 
Count Zulestein, William’s illegitimate cousin, was conse- 
quently sent to replace him in London, t 

* Dalrymple and Fox give some of this interesting correspondence. 

f Zulestein was son of the G-eneral of that name, who was the 
illegitimate brother of William’s father. He was a soldier, and 
endowed with taking qualities. He was bo-th talented and astute. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

LORD CHURCHILL ADVISES JAMES NOT TO FOLLOW AN ANTI- 
PROTESTANT POLICY. 

James tries to induce liis friends to become Koman Catliolics — The 
King makes a Royal Progress, and touches for the ‘ King’s Evil’ — 
Churchill remonstrates .with him for introducing Popish Practices 
into the ceremony. 

King James did all he could to induce his personal friends 
to become Eoinan Catholics. Many did so simply to please 
him, others in the hope of preferment.* Indeed, it became 
the fashion at Court to go to Mass with the King. All who 
looked for public employment soon realized that the surest 
road to royal favour was through the Confessional, but this 
was a road that Churchill was not disposed to follow. 
James became aware of this in the first year of his reign, 
and it is almost certain that Churehiirs openly-avowed 
determination on the subject had been communicated to 
James very soon after he had announced it to Lord 
Galway. Pond as he was of money, Churchill would not 
sell his faith*^ for office and its emoluments. He was 
well aware that, holding the position he did in James's 
personal esteem and trusted as he had been with the King's 
political secrets, though no party to his religious schemes, 

* Amongst these were Lords Lome, Melfort, Salisbury and Sunder- 
land. The last-named was the most remarkable. James in Council 
spoke of his conversion as a matter of great importance, though it is 
tolerably certain that he was in heart a freethinker of Hobbes’s school. 
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he had only to throw himself warmly into the Eoman Cha]>tkk 

Yi- 

Catholic interest to become the most powerful subject in 

the kingdom. 1 ^ 8 ". 

As will be seen later on, Churchill did not hesitate to 
warn James of the danger he incurred by his Eomish 
practices.'^' But he advised, he expostulated to no purpose. 

As a rule, when he sought to convince and win men over, 
his force of character, coupled with his power of persuasive 
reasoning, carried the day. But successful as he usually 
was, he failed to move James in matters of either State 
policy or religion. James’s intolerant mind, ever open to 
arguments based on superstition, was impervious to those 
built upon the logic of facts. He lacked the independence 
of spirit and the magnanimity of mind to appreciate the 
counsel of a sterling, candid friend like Churchill, and he 
received his advice with anger and resentment. How and 
why should the servant he had raised from obscurity to 
high position presume to advise him— the Lord’s anointed, 
the lawful heir of Saxon Alfred and of Norman William — 
on a question of conscience which involved his own spiritual 
welfare, and above all, which concerned the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient faith, the only true religion, in a matter 
upon which his mind was irrevocably made up, and on 
which his confessor thought as he did ? 

In the autumn of 1687 the King made a royal progress 
to Portsmouth, Bath, Gloucester, Worcester, Chester, Lich- 
field, Winchester, Oxford, etc.^, and Lord Churchill accom- 
panied him.+ As Duke of York, James had been most 
unpopular because of his religion, and had been roughly 
handled by the ballad-mongers. He now sought to win the 
people’s favour, and strove to reconcile his subjects to the 
new order of things which he had instituted. During this 
progress he touched about 5,000 people for the king’ s-evil ; 
and at Winchester, to the horror of the Protestants present,. 1 % 9 , 1687, 
the religious part of the rites was performed by two Eoman 

^ Coxe, vol. i., p. 27. 

t He started 16, 8, 1687, and returned to Windsor 17, 9, 1687. 
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Catholic priests.^ Walking alone with Churchill in the 
Beanery garden before dinner, the King asked him what 
the people said ' about this method I have taken of per- 
forming the ceremony of touching in their churches/ 
‘Why, truly,’ he replied, ‘they show very little liking to 
it ; and it is the general voice of your people that your 
Majesty is paving the way for the introduction of Popery/ 
‘How!’ exclaimed the King in anger. ‘Have I not given 
them my royal word, and wdll they not believe their 
King? I have given liberty of conscience to others, I 
was always of opinion that toleration was necessary for 
all Christian people, and most certainly I will not be 
abridged of that liberty myself, nor suffer those of my own 
religion to be deprived of paying their devotions to God in 
their own way/ ‘What I spoke, sir,’ said Churchill, ‘pro- 
ceeded purely from my zeal for your Majesty’s service, which 
I prefer above all things next to that of God, and I humbly 
beseech your Majesty to believe no subject in all your three 
kingdoms w'ould venture further than I would to pur- 
chase your favour and good liking ; but I have been bred a 
Protestant, and intend to live and die in that communion ; 
that above nine parts in ten of the whole people are of the 
same persuasion, and I fear (which excess of duty makes 
me say) from the genius of the English nation, and their 
natural aversion to the Eoman Catholic Avorship, some con- 
sequences which I dare not so much as name, and wKich 
it creates a horror in me to think of/ The King listened 
attentively to what, from anyone else, he would have 
warmly resented, and then said deliberately : ‘ I tell you, 
Churchill, I will exercise my own religion in such a manner 
as I shall think fitting. I will show favour to my Catholic 
subjects, and be a common father to all my Protestants 
of what religion soever ; but I am to remember that I 
am King, and to be obeyed by them. As for the con- 
sequences, I shall leave them to Providence, and make 
use of the power God has put in my hands to prevent any- 
* Fathers Warner and Sannders. 
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thing that shall be injurious to my honour, or derogatory to 
the duty that is owing to me/ He then went to dinner, 
during which he talked only with the Dean, who stood 
behind his chair all the wdiile, the conversation being 
exclusively on the subject of passive obedience.^' This the 
King did to make Churchill understand how keenly he re- 
sented his freedom of speech. Pew princes have sufficient 
wisdom to appreciate the loyalty of those who, like 
Churchill in this instance, have the courage to tell them 
home truths. He wdio ventures on such a course can 
seldom hope for much royal consideration. But if it be 
generally hazardous for the courtier to differ from his 
master, it was doubly so with a King of James’s despotic 
character. It was, moreover, especially perilous to differ 
from him upon theological points, for, according to his 
notions, there could be no discussion upon matters which 
had been settled by an infallible Church. James eared as 
much for Churchill as a Stewart could care for anyone but 
himself. In him James knew that he possessed a faithful 
servant and a iDrudent counsellor, who, before Charles II.’s 
death, had saved James from many a scrape into which his 
obstinacy and bigotry would otherwise have led him. But 
James felt that Churchill’s Protestantism w^as invincible — a 
fact of which the priests about the King made much capital 
— and although it is possible that James would have denied 
any change of sentiment on his part, still, little by little he 
did become estranged from his former favourite. It is 
evident that Churchill never had a high opinion of James’s 
character, or any great personal affection for him. He 
knew him too well and had too often witnessed his cold 
indifference to the sufferings inflicted by his orders to have 
any sincere regard or respect for one who was certainly no 

* Dr. Maggot was then the Dean. This is related by the author of 
‘The Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals,’ etc., 1718 , who says he 
also stood by and heat'd the conversation, and was told by liord 
Churchill of lus conversation with the King in the garden before dinner. 
See p. 21. 
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hero to his Gentleman-m-Waiting. Like many a courtier 
before and since, Churchill, whilst he served the Prince, 
despised the man. James knew how much ChurchiU’s 
skilful disposition had contributed to the victory at Sedge- 
moor ; but although he rewarded him, as has been already 
mentioned, thenceforward he took him less and less into his 
confidence. He told the French Ambassador later on that 
he never could put confidence in any man, however attached 
to him, who affected the character of a zealous Pro- 
testant.^ ■ 

Churchill fully realized the sacrifices which his staunch 
Protestantism entailed upon him, and deliberately chose the 
upright course. His resistance to the earnest wishes of the 
King regarding a matter upon which James believed that he 
had a right to claim obedience— if not from the people at 
large, at least from his own household — began the estrange- 
ment between them wMch dates from the overthrow of 
Monmouth. That rebellion was always regarded ;by the 
King as a religious rising. He knew that Protestant 
London was at the time ripe for a revolt against Popery, and 
had not Churchill’s soldier-like precautions at Sedgemoor 
saved the Eoyal army from defeat, it is tolerably certain 
that Monmouth would have received strong and effective 
support from the Protestant citizens of the capital. 

* Barillon to Lewis, March 24, 1687 ; Mackintosh, p. 154. 
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